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LI HUNG 
By G. T. 


HE prime touchstone of the states- 
man is not merely that he is the 
product and mouthpiece of national forces. 
When the raw material, in which he 
delves, is ripe for change, mellow with 
unquenched desire, hot to the core with 
the instinct of need, the work half fulfils 
itself. The highest outcome of the states- 
man’s genius comes of the prophet and 
the maker. It must be quickened by the 
imaginative gift. When the problem to be 
solved is parallel to that of the artificer, 
who must not only forge and shape, but 
also heat the iron to the plastic stage by 


CHANG. 


FERRIS. 


hammering, even partial success is a gol- 
den test. Gauged by such tests, Li Hung 
Chang, the premier of China, ranks 
among the topmost men of the age. A 
scion of the most prosaic and conserva- 
tive of races, he has united, with the sa- 
gacity of the opportunist statesman, the 
rarer power to wrench himself loose from 
his own traditions, and see, with the eyes 
of other races and other civilizations, the 
vision of the idealist. It has been his, not 
only to find the lever, but the power, in 
his persistent effort to lift reluctant China 
to the level of the world's progress. 
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Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of Pe-che-lee, 
the metropolitan province which includes 
Pekin, senior grand secretary of state, high 
imperial commissioner of foreign affairs, 
senior tutor of the emperor, director-gen- 
eral of the coast-defence of the north, 
and the Imperial navy, and northern su- 
perintendent of trade, in the multiplicity 
of his duties, needs to be an intellectual 
Briareus. He lives very modestly in Tien- 
tsin, the provincial capital, located about 
ninety miles from Pekin, at the juncticn 
of the Pei-ho river and the Grand canal. 
His meagerly-furnished yamun gives no 
hint of the impor- 
tant work done 
within its walls. § 
With opportunities | 
to sweep millions 
into his private cof- 
fers, the fashion a la 
Chinois, the viceroy 
remains almost as 
poor as Cincinnatus. 
His secretaries and 
assistants enjoy no 
sinecure. This old 
man of seventy- 
three frequently 
rises at two A.M. to 
begin his official 
labors, and the gong 
rattles furiously to 
awaken his drowsy 
staff. The working 
day does not end till 
four P.M. Nor does 
the tireless chief al- 
ways limit himself 
to these hours. In- 
spections of troops, 
of arsenals, and of 
shipyards, and the 
countless details of administrative duty 
which cannot be penned within the walls 
of a bureau tax his precious time. Yet 
he finds leisure to give audience to dis- 
tinguished visitors from all parts of the 
world, and takes delight in exchanging 
ideas with those who bring with them a 
fresh intellectual breeze. 

Viceroy Liis a portly man of six feet in 
height, and erect carriage. His shaven 
head, with the long cue, emphasizes the 
contours of a magnificent skull. His 
swarthy, yellow skin smacks of the pure 
Chinese breed of which he comes. His 
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penetrating, black eyes glow under caver- 
nous arches, yet their severity is tempered 
with a look of geniality and humor which 
breaks over his face like sunshine. A 
gray, drooping mustache softens the firm 
lines of his mouth, which often relax, too, 
in acordial laugh. Unlike most China- 
men, he, does not always take himself 
seriously, serious as the work of his life 
is. A thin, gray imperial gives a peak 
to his solid chin. Altogether, his person- 
nel at once impresses the visitor as that 
of agreatiman. Although Li is often re- 
served, caring only to suck the brains of 
his interlocutor dry, 
he is, at other times, 
vivacious even to the 
verge of loquacity, 
as full of curiosity as 
a child, and loaded 
with quip and epi- 
gram, when the 
mood seizes him. 
All foreigners, who 
have come in con- 
tact with him, ac- 
knowledge the fas- 
cination of word 
and manner, which 
he has made a power 
in international bus- 
iness. ‘Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in 
re.’’ That he can be 
unbending and im- 
placable, almost 
ruthless indeed, his 
career has clearly 
proved. That he 
hides beneath the 
mask of his frankest 
moments something 
inscrutable, his 
greatest admirers may suspect. But that 
he is as sincere as any Chinese statesman 
bred in the traditions of the craftiest of 
races can possibly be is scarcely less evi- 
dent, even to his critics. 

Li has moulded himself largely to west- 
ern habits, even to the use of the French 
cuisine in his own household, and, on 
stated occasions, he gives splendid ban- 
quets in Gordon hall, Tien-tsin, to native 
and foreign notabilities. At these func- 
tions champagne and Burgundy, truffled 
pheasant, and paté a la Perigord, revive 
all the sophistries of Paris or New York. 
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Except on occasions of hospitality, he 
never touches wine. Such is Viceroy Li, 
not only of to-day, but of all time, the 
most luminous figure in Chinese states- 
manship, the man who, for a quarter of a 
century, has bent all his energies to en- 
grafting on the ancient Chinese stock 
those arts and sciences which have made 
the «foreign devils’’ invincible. 

Li Hung Chang was born, according 
to the Pekin Gazette, at Soo Choo, in the 
Hofei district; whether a cadet of the liter- 
ary class, that ‘‘ gens zeterna in qua nemo 
nascitur,’’ or of some obscure peasant- 
blood, is uncertain. Indeed, it matters 
but little in the most democratic of em- 
pires. One thing is sure, he carries no 
drop of Tartar blood in his veins. He 
passed successfully the three literary ex- 
aminations, and at the last, the triennial 
tripos at Pekin, he carried off the most 
brilliant honors of the wrangler, and was 
enrolled as tsin-sz, or ‘en- 
tered doctor.’’ Thus at the 
age of twenty-seven he had 
attained a rank which, under 
the Chinese system, many 
able men scarcely reach be- 
fore middle age. He was 
now entered in the Han-lin, 
or imperial academy of schol- 
ars, the most exclusive 
learned body in China, and 
there for six years more pur- 
sued his studies, becoming 
one of the most admired 


*See article by the author, “An 
American Soldier in China,” in The 
— Magazine for August, 
1889. 


writers in China, according 

to the pure classical models. 

This academic seclusion 

was rudely disturbed by 

the Tae-ping rebellion, 

which broke out in 1851, 

and convulsed the empire 

for fifteen years, only to be 

finally crushed at the cost 

of fifteen millions of lives 

through the agencies of 

famine and slaughter, and 

of two billions or more of 

taels. To Li Hung Chang, 

the Han-lin scholar, the 

extinction of this confla- 

gration of war and rapine 

was destined to be largely 

due. The names of Li, of the American, 
Ward, and of the Englishman, Gordon, 
are indissolubly connected as the saviors 
of theempire.* In 1853, Hung-tsu-tsuen, 
the Hakka schoolmaster, who became the 
self-made ‘‘ Heavenly King,”’ or « Tien- 
Wang’’ of the Tae-pings, had almost 
cut the empire in twain, and established 
his capital at the great city of Nankin. 
The Imperialist forces, under the leader- 
ship of Twang Kwo Fan, had made but 
little headway in reducing the rebel power, 
for several of the Tae-ping generals were 
captains of unmistakable genius. Chung 
Wang would have become famous had he 
fought on European fields. It was at this 
time that Li was summoned from the 
closet to the camp, and became attached 
to the staff of the generalissimo. In less 
than five years he had received the white 
button of the sixth grade, the black 
feather, and the brevet of judicial com- 
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THE LATE SHAN CHING, 

Military Governor of Manchooria. 
missioner, for the worth of his services. 

To Li’s keen sagacity, as the war 
dragged its slow length along into the 
sixties, it must have become evident that, 
just as water cannot rise above the level 
of its source, so the writings of Confucius 
and Mencius gave but poor training for 
the crucial struggles of men and empires ; 
and that the superiority of the West in the 
arts and sciences, which put the world’s 
forces in harness, was immeasurable. 

The various clashings with the great 
powers from the first opium war of 1841 to 
the imbroglio of 1860, which ended with 
the advance of the allied English and 
French on Pekin, the looting and burning 
of the summer palace, and the revision 
of the old treaties, had etched a mordant 
fact on Chinese life. Li saw clearly that 
any conflict of China with a foreign power 
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would be the battle of whale and sword- 
fish. The oldest civilization in the world 
would continue a helpless leviathan till 
it could appropriate the tools and the 
skill in using them which had made the 
mushroom nations so great. Another 
curious test of the same truth came under 
Li’s eyes in an intimate fashion, and he 
himself grew a part of it. This was the 
achievement of the «« Ever-Victorious Ar- 
my,’’ first, under the Yankee adventurer, 
Frederick Townsend Ward, and then un- 
der Gordon. The simple fact was, that, 
while great armies of Chinese wallowed in 
failure after failure, a small corps of the 
same stock armed, drilled, and officered in 
western fashion, had been hammered into 
a veritable thunderbolt of war, which dealt 
shattering blows wherever it struck. 
Ward's career blent genius and daring in 


Notr.—The illustrations on pp. 646, 652, and 654 are reproduced from water-color sketches made on the 
spot by Mr. C. Wergman, correspondent for an English paper during the Franco-British advance on Pekin, 
in 1860 

For many important details of Viceroy Li's character and career, and insight into his ideals as a states- 
man, the writer cordially acknowledges his obligations to the accomplished American geutleman who has 
been, for many years, Li’s chief secretary. 
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a singular degree. This 
obscure sailor appeared in 
Shanghai in 1860, raised a 
motley levy, captured 
cities, gradually increased 
and disciplined his force to 
great efficiency, compelled 
a formal recognition by 
the Imperial government, 
forced the reluctant hands 
of the foreign powers, 
which had hitherto looked 
on with cynical indiffer- 
ence, and completely 
turned the scale against 
the Tae-ping prestige. 

Li was made futai of Ki- 
ang-su in 1862, and with 
the keenest sense of Ward’s 
value, devised a very skil- 
ful campaign, which soon 
brought the « Ever-Victo- 
rious Army,”’ as it had 
been christened by a Pekin 
edict, into close codpera- 
tion with the Imperialist 
troops, and the contingents 
of the allied powers, which 
had now taken the field. 
When Ward was killed, 


shortly afterwards, the hero 
of a score of victories, no 
one mourned more than 


Governor Li. The high 
honors paid to Ward’s 
memory by an Imperial re- 
script ; the deep sorrow of 
the Chinese officials; the 
tributes to his great abil- 
ity by Admiral Sir James 
Hope and General Stave- 
ley, who commanded the 
British forces in China; 
the pomp of his obsequies 
at the shrine of Confucius 
in the sacred city of Song- 
kiang; and the temple 
dedicated to him in the 
same city (for he suffered 
an apotheosis into the 
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Translation.— By Imperial ap- 
pointment : Director of the North- 
ern Fleet and of Coast Defence, 
Senior Guardian of the Heir Ap- 
parent, Grand Secretary, Viceroy 
of Pe-che-lee, Earl of First Rank, 
Li. 


Chinese Pantheon), abundantly prove the 
malice of the English writers, who have 
belittled him with brutal industry. 
Burgevine, the intrepid but dissolute 
soldier, who had been Ward’s second, and 
the English captain, Holland, tried in 
vain to fill the dead man’s shoes, and Ma- 
jor Gordon was finally selected by Li, at 
the instance of General Staveley. Gor- 
don’s ability made him a powerful coadju- 
tor of Li, and his corps continued to do 
wonders of hard fighting. The harmony 
between two remarkable men, which car- 
ried the war to a successful issue in 1865, 
and lasted long afterward, met one nearly 
fatal break. In the opinion of many, at 
the time, it left the blackest of stigmas on 
Li’s name, that he should have sent the 
ten Tae-ping leaders, who came into his 
camp to negotiate the surrender of Soo 
Choo, to the headsman. It is said that 
Gordon, in a transport of fury, armed him- 
self with a revolver, and hunted the gov- 
ernor high and low, with the avowed pur- 
pose of taking his life. The Englishman 
had, with no shadow of authority, prom- 
ised terms, and the rebel Wangs had gone 
to General Ching’s camp, for Li was not, 
technically, in command, though ll- 
powerful, to get them ratified. The Tae- 
pings were so insolent in their demands, 
so bold in their threats, for capitulation 
had been prompted by sheer treachery, 
that Li, stung to passion, ordered them 
beheaded. Mr. Andrew Wilson, who 
wrote ‘‘ The History of the Ever - Victori- 
ous Army’’ from Gordon's own notes, 
justifies Li’s action: ‘‘ Li was in a very 
critical and difficult position,’’ he writes, 
‘‘ which imperatively demanded sudden, 
unpremeditated action; and though, no 
doubt, it would have been more honorable 
for him to have made the Wangs prison- 
ers, he cannot, in the circumstances, be 
severely censured for having ordered the 
Tae-pings who were in his power, but 
who defied his authority, to be immedi- 
ately killed.’’ It was also subsequently 
stated by an eminent Chinese official, 
that, had Governor Li, who was held 
immediately responsible for all the hap- 
penings of the campaign, perpetuated 
the leniency which at first marked his 
treatment of the Tae-ping chiefs, not 
only his rank but his head would have 
been in peril. Gordon impulsively re- 
signed his command, but speedily re- 
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sumed that and his friendship for the futai. 

With the surrender of Nankin, in 1865, came 
the Tae-ping collapse, and a shower of honors 
to those who had stood in the breech. To 
Gordon, the supreme decoration of the yel- 
low jacket, the brevet of ti-tu, or commander- 
in-chief, and a large money donation, the lat- 
ter promptly refused; to Li, the offices of 
junior guardian of the heir apparent, and gov- 
ernor-general of Nankin, the hereditary title 
of the third degree, the double-eyed peacock 
feather, and the yellow jacket. Though Li’s 
loyalty to the dragon throne had shone so 
brilliantly in acts, his swift rise begat a host 
of enemies among the bigots of Pekin official- 
dom. Hatred was whetted to a finer edge by 
his predilection for the arts of the foreigner, 
his perhaps too frankly expressed sense of the 
insufficiency of Chinese literary tradition. Ru- 
mors of plotting against the Mantchu succes- 
sion poisoned the air. Even Prince Kung, the 
co-regent with the empress-dowagers, who had 


upheld his hand so firmly in the Tae-ping 
struggle, and who shared largely his sym- 

» | pathy with progress on European lines, was 
alienated. 

Li was made imperial commissioner in 1866, 
to suppress a local rebellion in Nienfei. At 
first unsuccessful, he allowed hostile detach- 
ments to slip through his lines. This gave 
pretext for the cry among his enemies, that 
his latent purpose had been assault on the 
throne itself. Now came an edict, forebod- 
ing ruin as well as disgrace: : 

‘We trusted Li Hung Chang with the high 

‘ office of imperial commissioner for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion. How has our con- 
fidence been rewarded? In spite of our urgent 


order that he should take immediate action 
against the body of rebels marching north, he 
has not attempted to hasten his subordinates 
in their operations, and has left our capital ex- 
posed. Let him be deprived of the peacock’s 
feather, the yellow jacket, and the hereditary 
ranks.”’ 

The wind, however, soon set in another 
quarter. The warrior-statesman made a dash- 
ing campaign, crushed the malcontents, and 
executed their leaders. His old dignities were 
restored, with the additional honors of senior 
guardian of the heir apparent, and assistant 
grand secretary of foreign affairs. That Li 
was approached by a distinctive Chinese party, 

LI HUNG CHANG’s to take their leadership, is beyond question. 
VISITING CARD. : 

Showing the actuat But he denounced revolution as dangerous to 

size of the charac’ its own ends, while he boldly avouched the 

aaa need of change. ‘Besides,’’ he is said to have 
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added, «if you failed, my reputation 
would be destroyed, and I should die 
sullied with the name of traitor.’’ Li, 
however, was, and continues to be, the 
chief of the liberal and progressive fac- 
tion, which none the less remains pas- 
sionately opposed to foreign domination. 

In 1870 he became Viceroy of Pe-che-lee, 
the most important of the satrapies of 
China, for in it beats the heart of the em- 
pire. With this promotion was bestowed 
the portfolio of senior grand secretary, 
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which is as closely identical with the 
function of premier as is possible under 
the interlacing of authority in Chinese 
affairs. Since then he has resided at 
Tien-tsin, rarely going to Pekin, which 
reeks with hothouse intrigue, except 
when needs must. It is a straw in the 
wind, perhaps, that the Chinese minister 
of foreign affairs chooses to transact his 
business with the capital at arm’s length. 
It has fallen to Li's province to negotiate 
new treaties, or revise old ones, before 
they were sent up to the Tsung li yamun 
at the capital. Just as his experience 
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during the rebellion had made him a keen 
critic of the machinery of modern war, so 
now his close contact with foreign states- 
men, merchants, distinguished travellers, 
and other representatives of the West, ex- 
panded his ideals of the civil conditions 
which facilitate the arts of government. 

Li’s deep interest in telegraphs and 
railways seems to have dated from this 
period, but, though the man had come, 
the hour had not. The Tien-tsin riots had 
occurred just before he mounted the vice- 
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royal seat, and he was called on to take 
part with Prince Kung and Wan Siang, 
of the Tsung li yamun, in their settle- 
ment. This émeute sprang primarily 
from the power of the Catholic propa- 
ganda, which resented any publicity of 
the workings of its asylums. Out of this 
burst a horrible rumor, swiftly fanned to 
a blaze, that the Sisters of Charity killed 
their little charges to bray their eyes and 
hearts into medical specifics of fabulous 
value in Europe. Then followed the 
burning of the French consulate, cathe- 
dral, and orphanage, with the massacre 
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of twenty foreigners, at the hands of a 
howling mob. Li, better able than any 
other statesman of his period to grasp 
the standpoint of foreign view, steered 
the diplomacy so shrewdly that China 
escaped with apology and a moderate 
money-forfeit, although France was itch- 
ing to burrow more deeply into Chinese 
affairs at the time. 

The far more serious riot growing from 
the same tap-root, which swept the Yang- 
tsze valley in 1891, flashes a search-light 
on the structural weakness of Chinese ad- 
ministration. Hundreds of stations were 
devastated ; many missionaries, of all 
sects, fell martyrs to their work. A vast 
population, honeycombed with secret so- 
cieties, and inflamed by the provincial 
literati, through the agency of pamphlets 
unspeakably obscene in their charges 
against Christian teachers, burst into 
eruption. The government tried sin- 
cerely to cope with it, but ended with a 
despairing cry of ‘‘non possumus.’’ A 
second Tae-ping rebellion seemed brew- 
ing. Some of the principal firebrands were 
punished, but the most got off scot-free. 
The affair ended with the provinces of 
Ho-nan and Hon-pe being heavily mulcted 


in damages and with profuse apologies ; 
but the same horrors always impend. 
Some American writers have sought to 
show that these outrages were inspired 
by the treatment of the Chinese in the 
United States, but students of ‘the: ques- 
tion know the absurdity of such a view. 
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Li, as the one man fitted to inspire the 
foreign policy of the country, which, since 
the Burlingame mission set out from China 
in 1867, had risen to some worth in the 
international clearing-house, grew con- 
stantly bigger in the world’s recognition. 
Nothing can better illustrate the viceroy’s 
plans for China than the endowment of 
the Tung-Wan-Kwang college at Pe- 
kin. In 1872, he sent thirty Chinese lads, 
sifted out by competition, to the United 
States for education. The result of the 
experiment, as time went on, seemed to 
threaten the weaning of the foreign- 
trained lads from patriotic memories. But 
a school of foreign science and art at home 
solved the problem by keeping its stu- 
dents in close touch with Chinese interests. 
Li’s pressure on Prince Kung established 
the college at Pekin, and here an able 
faculty under the leadership of Dr. W. 
A. P. Martin provides an advanced curric- 
ulum in the wisdom of the West for the 
disciples of Confucius and Mencius. We 
see the underlying thought of «China for 
the Chinese’’ in this as in other policies, 
closely intertwisted with Li’s ardent sym- 
pathy with foreign learning. The center 
of leaven has already worked widely and 
deeply, and its promise outruns that of 
any other propaganda. Li knows full well 
that without a band of enthusiasts to travel 
in the trail he has blazed, all his hard-won 
beginnings are futile. 

The viceroy’s point of view that China’s 
true policy is unbroken domestic progress 

and avoidance of foreign strife, 
even at some loss of dignity, 
was evinced when the Russian 
war -cloud thickened in 1880, 
Chung How, a mandarin of 
Beotian brains, completely 
muddled his mission, when 
sent to assist in the delimita- 
tion of the frontier in Kuldja. 
The crafty Muscovites stole 
the kernel and left him the 
shell. China boiled with rage, 
and Tso Tsung Tang, Li's 
most powerful rival, led the 
war-party, a strong court fac- 
tion. The viceroy had no illu- 
sions in regard to the military 
strength of the empire. Had 
not Prince Kung acted with 
Li, China would at once have 
drawn the sword. To prolong 
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negotiations was the only hope. It was 
at this time that Gordon came to Tien- 
tsin at the suggestion of Sir Robert Hart, 
the commissioner of imperial customs, to 
advise with Li. He urged peace at all 
odds. Probably the counsel of a man, 
whose memory all China delighted to 
honor, was a telling make-weight at Pe- 
kin. The incident ended with conces- 
sions by Russia, which snuffed out the 
war passion, and China was saved a big 
#slice of territory. 

The Russian war-scare greatly in- 
flamed the viceroy’s sense of national 
need. To be sure the army had got 
breech-loaders and Krupp cannon, and 
there was the skeleton of an armored 
navy. But this was a bagatelle. The 
immediate thing was to inject a nervous 
system into this lymphatic, loose-jointed 
monster of a country, five million square 
miles in area. The viceroy converged his 


batteries, and with the backing of the 
ever-faithful Prince Kung, obtained the 
Lines 


authorization of the telegraph. 





extending ten thousand miles now con- 
nect all the capitals and trade-centers, 
and Pekin talks with Mongolia and the 
Burmese frontier. The political grip of 
Li Hung Chang is shown by the fact 
that an imperial edict restrained him from 
following the tyrant law, which retires 
every official for three years on the death 
of his mother. Even the scandal that 
he had bandied schemes with Gordon, 
which meant treachery to the Mantchu 
dynasty, fell flaccid. Prince Kung was 
retired in disgrace, when Kwang Hsu, 
the reigning emperor, reached his major- 
ity in 1887, but this triumph of a cabal 
had no strength to loosen the rockfast 
prestige of the great viceroy. He had 
begun even to convert his bitterest en- 
emies. Li's provident wisdom was abun- 
dantly shown in theoutcome of the Franco- 
Chinese war in Formosa, which followed 
the Tonquin imbroglio. France demanded 
indemnity for the raids of the Black Flags, 
hardy outlaws, undoubtedly egged on from 
Pekin. Both Li and Prince Kung had 
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advised concession, a 
lever which the tri- 
umph of the war- 
party used to topple 

the young emperor's 
veteran uncle from 
power. The hostili- 

ties in Formosa nom- 
inally favored the 
French arms. But 
they were afraid to 
strike at a more vital 

spot. A powerful 
ironclad fleet at the . 7% 
mouths of the Pei- 
ho, a splendid sys- 
tem of coast-defence, 
harbors bristling 
with submarine 
mines, and a large 
army equipped with 
Mausers and Rem- 
ingtons, and led by German officers, 
threatened a formidable nut to crack. 
All this had been mainly Li’s work, 
though ever the apostle of peace. The 
French were fain to be content with their 
Formosan fireworks, and in the final 
negotiations, Li’s smooth craft left them 
scarcely a shred of gain. 

In no way has the viceroy’s greatness 
been more signal than in his agitation 
for railways. His plans have been foiled 
by antagonism, woven in the bed warp 
of Chinese life ; but he has persisted till 
he has won an energetic clientéle. The 
loess plain is the graveyard of billions. 
To disturb these manes and the protec- 
tive dragons, which shepherd the shad- 
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owy flocks, is sacri- 
lege, striking a shud- 
der to the heart of 
every Chinaman. 
But tombs or no 
tombs, Li's iron pol- 
icy is fighting its 
way to the front. 
The first road runs 
north from Tien-tsin 
about one hundred 
and fifty miles, tap- 
ping coal and iron 
mines, and is build- 
ing into Manchooria, 
while another coast- 
wise route is pro- 
jected south. A 
short line has been 
built in Formosa. 

Just before the Rus- 
sian war excitement 
Li instigated his friend and adherent, 
Lin Ming Chu’an, afterwards governor- 
general of Formosa, to memorialize the 
throne in favor of railways. This was fol- 
lowed a year later by another memorial 
signed by Li himself and the southern 
superintendent of trade, L’in Kun Yi, ham- 
mering the subject still harder, a paper of 
consummate skill in its analysis of the 
financial, political, and engineering con- 
ditions involved. The power of the vice- 
roy’s logic is shown in the fact that he 
converted General Tso Tsung Tang, hither- 
to the leader of the old régime, an able 
scholar and soldier, a bigot of bigots, and 
Li’s most fiery opponent. Tso was a kind 
of Chinese Suwaroff. He lived like a pig, 
that he might spend his large 
salary in Krupp guns for the 
army. The veteran implored 
the emperor in 1885, almost 
with his dying breath: « Let. 
railroads and mines, and the 
construction of ships and 
guns be undertaken at once, 
as a means of insuring our 
national prosperity and 
strength.” 

Another able proselyte, 
Chang Chi Tung, who had 
been notorious when viceroy 
of the two «Kwangs,’’ with 
headquarters at Canton, as a 
would-be persecutor of mis- 
sionaries and a hater of ‘for- 
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eign devils,’’ blossomed into a railway 
enthusiast in 1888. He memorialized 
the throne in favor of a railway sys- 
tem alien to Li’s plan of gradual build- 
ing. ‘The backbone would extend from 
Pekin to Han-kow, on the Yang-tsze- 
kiang, eight hundred miles through the 
heart of the country, tapping the navi- 
gable heads of the great rivers. Thence 
were to extend various branches. It was 
proposed to build with Chinese capital, 
Chinesé¢ labor, and Chinese iron, rolled 
in Chinese mills. We can fancy the 
crafty Li Hung Chang laughing in his 
sleeve; but he intrigued at once to get 
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hominem’’ not to be rebutted by any big- 
ot's plea. As acorollary of railways and 
mining of coal and iron, two extensive 
and splendidly equipped steel plants with 
conjunctive blast-furnaces smoke at Han- 
kow. 

Li, as profound a Chauvinist at heart, 
probably, as any Ho-nan pamphleteer, 
though in wiser fashion, knows he must 
utilize to the full the training and talent 
of the West, till China can do for herself. 
Sir Robert Hart, for example, a man of 
granite integrity and a master of admin- 
istrative finance, the imperial commis- 
sioner of customs, has added fifty per cent. 
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THE GREAT IMPERIAL PALACE AT PEKIN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1860. 


Chang removed from Canton to the vice- 
royalty of Ho-nan and Hon-pe, and made 
special commissioner to execute his own 


scheme. It was an astute move on the 
chess-board. Chang's aim would be a shot 
at the moon, but it would help to familiar- 
ize China with the railway idea. In the 
meantime, Li had got his own road built 
and operating, tapping the coal and iron 
mines of Pe-che-lee and Che-kiang. The 
object iesson was illuminating. It trans- 
formed a region, once almost an agricul- 
tural desert, into a highly prosperous sec- 
tion, and furnished an « argumentum ad 


to the imperial revenue. He is one of a 
shining train of state servants who have 
put native genius to the blush. But Li's 
avowed ambition is to develop Chinese 
ability to dispense with the aid of the for- 
eigner in the end. The Accadian torch 
which lit the flame of Chaldean learning 
in Babylonia five thousand years ago, ac- 
cording to Professor Sayce, came from 
China. Thence the world got its rudi- 
ments of astronomy, of physics, and 
mathematics. Prince Kung and Li have 
referred to this with pride in their memo- 
rials to the throne, and ingeniously argue 
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that they only reclaim what China gave 
in borrowing from the West. ‘Use the 
foreigner till you shall have mastered his 
tools and his skill in handling them, but 
make haste slowly,’’ is the lesson the 
great viceroy would read to China. 

Li shrinks from crowding gigantic en- 
terprises, because they mean borrowing 
moneyinEurope. His policy is to educate 
Chinese capitalists to recognize the west- 
ern theory of corporate investment. Com- 
panies formed with government contri- 
bution to the stock are now beguiling 
native capital into industrial enterprise, 
the manufacture of steel, silk, cloth, cot- 
ton, and glass, the building of railroads 
and steamships, but all projected on a 
moderate scale, a basis which can be kept 
within easy control. The financial suc- 
cess of the Imperial Navigation Company 
has been a stimulus to this end. Fifteen 
per cent. annual profit carries a logic 
which pierces the toughest hide. 

Li’s interest in the problems of com- 
merce has made him alert to friendly re- 
lations with the United States as with 
other nations. He only asks for a fair 
measure of justice. Indifferent to the 


Christian propaganda as such, he favors 
the missionary as a factor in the progress 
of western science. 

Such is the great viceroy, Li Hung 
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Chang. Like the mighty mandarin of 
Hien Fung’s time, who was degraded for 
consorting with the barbarians, he has 
shared their ‘‘cup and spoon.’’ A states- 
man of Bismarkian stature, he has bridged 
an abyss both wide and deep. Both cun- 
ning and wise, pliant yet inflexible, with 
an iron will married to the patience of a 
Stoic, and with a heart of fire burning 
underneath withal, he has toiled on «‘ with- 
out haste, without rest.’’ His career has 
been a dedication to a single purpose, the 
upheaval of the latent forces of a half- 
dead empire. He has created a new and 
formidable army, an ironclad navy, and 
a splendid coast-defence ; he has organ- 
ized arsenals and shipyards, military 
and naval colleges; he has introduced 
the railway and telegraph. He has done 
this, and more, against the inertia of 
half a century of centuries, and the bit- 
ter hate of nine-tenths of officialdom. 
His own race is nearly run, but he will 
leave behind him many able men trained 
in his own school. But with a splendid 
beginning, his successors inherit a more 
gracious task. China, whirling in a new 
orbit, once her dead weight is made to 
move on a center, may yet open a new 
and most surprising page in history. 
That page will be the fitting epitaph of 
Li Hung Chang. 
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“THERE iis, per- 

haps, no other 
man of genius, who 
lived more than six 
hundred years ago, of 
whose friendships, in- 
terests, and actions we 
know so much as we 
do of Petrarch’s. Yet, 
although the central 
emotion of his lifewas 
his passion for Laura, 
the incidents of that 
famous relationship 
are, in a high degree, 
shadowy and conjec- 
tural. It was the wish 
of the great poet that 
they should beso. He 
desired that, while the 
whole world rang with 
his devotion to this 
lady, idle curiosity as 
to the details of their 
acquaintance should 
be resolutely baffled. 
His aspiration was 
fulfilled, and, though 
every one knows that 
Laura inspired one of 
the most: exalted and 
tenacious of emotions, 
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no one is quite sure, 
and no one in Pe- 
trarch’s own age was 
quite sure, to what ex- 
tent, and in what 
manner she respond- 
ed to it. The early 
commentators of the 
poet obscured the sto- 
ry of Laura with ficti- 
tious and absurd leg- 
ends. All that we 
really know, or almost 
all, is to be found in 
the poems of her lov- 
er, and in one or two 
of his letters. The 
latter, it is probable, 
had much in them 
which we should be 
amused to read, but 
when, in 1350, he re- 
vised his correspon- 
dence, he burned all 
that seemed to him 
compromising or in- 
discreet. 

Petrarch saw Lau- 
ra, for the first time, 
about sunrise, on 
Easter Monday, the 
6th of April, 1327, 
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when she was praying in the church of 
the Sisters of St. Clara, in Avignon. He 
was, at that time, in his twenty-third year. 
The father of Petrarch, in company with 
Dante, and some six hundred other White 
Guelphs, the glory of Florence, had been 
expelled from that thankless city in 1302, 
and thus the second great poet of Italy, 
though Florentine by extraction, was 
born, as he lived, in exile. It was suc- 
cessively in Arezzo, and in Incisa, on the 
confines of Tuscany, that his early child- 
hood was spent ; but, when the poet was 
nine, the father of Petrarch, losing all 
hope of better times, passed northwards, 
out of Italy into Avignon, a small but 


important city of Provence, on the left 
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bank of the Rhone. To this place Pope 
Clement v. had recently migrated, and 
all through Petrarch’s life Avignon was 
the capital and the harbor of the Papacy. 
The boy was educated, not far off, at Car- 
pentras, where he was close to the roman- 
tic gorge of Vaucluse, which he was after- 
wards to make so illustrious. 


OF THE SAME SIZE 
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We are not to think of Petrarch, when 
he first saw Laura, as of the grave scholar 
in semi-clerical costume, devoted to books 
and the austerer parts of life, which he 
afterwards became. Scholarly he already 
was, but he cultivated the graces no less 
assiduously than the muses. The recent 
deaths of his father and mother had left 
him the master of his fortunes, and though 
we know not what his precise sources of 
wealth were, we perceive, from all he tells 
us of himself, that his circumstances were 
more than easy. At twenty-three he was 
a dandy of the type so familiar in Tuscan 
paintings ; he resembled, we cannot doubt, 
those slim and perfumed lads in party- 
colored tights and gorgeous, flying cloaks, 
; ™ who lounge at the doors of 

temples in the pictures of 
the early Florentine mas- 
» ters. He tells us that his 

hair was frizzled out in a 

cloud below his cap, and 

that his excessively thin 
| and pointed shoes pleased 
his pride but hurt his feet. 

In later and graver years 
» he tooked back upon the 

frivolity and passion of this 

period of youth with se- 
rious disapprobation. 
Laura was probably born 
in 1307, and was about 
twenty when Petrarch saw 
her first. She had been 
born and was to die in the 
isolated town of Avignon, 
picciolo borgo. According 
to a story, which has never 
been disproved, although 
the documents have disap- 
peared, she was the elder 
daughter of Audibert de 
» Noves, a wealthy citizen, 
and her mother’s name was 

Ermessande. In January, 

1325, she had beén married, 

with what was in those 

days, a large dowry, to 
Hugh de Sade, a noble gentleman of Avig- 
non, to whom, for a quarter of a century, 
she made a dignified and loyal wife. At 
her wedding, it is recorded that she re- 
ceived two costumes of rich stuff, the one 
green and the other scarlet ; each of these, 
no doubt, carefully preserved, lasted her 
for state occasions throughout her life. 

















She was painted in each, and to each does 
Petrarch make definite reference, as also 
to the silver crown which was part of her 
marriage trousseau. She had many chil- 
dren, and, though her husband was a jeal- 
ous man, it does not appear that she 
ever gave him cause to complain of her 
sobriety. 
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From time to time, it has been suggested 
that Laura never existed at all. The first 
record of such an idea is a letter from the 
Bishop of Lombes to Petrarch, written in 
1336, in which that prelate pretends to ques- 
tion the reality of the Laura whom the poet 
celebrates. This was partly a jest, but 
may also partly be taken as a proof of the 
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extreme caution and reticence of Petrarch 
in the matter. That the main outline of 
the story is historically correct has never 
been seriously doubted. Voltaire pro- 
fessed to suppose that Laura was a mere 
rainbow thrown across the sky by Pe- 
trarch’s imagination, and later commen- 
tators have seen in her incarnations of 
ambition and of political liberty. But 
this is to be over-subtle ; Laura de Sade 
was, doubtless, a living ornament to so- 
ciety in the papal court of Avignon. 

It is provoking that almost the only 
section of Petrarch’s life of which we 
know absolutely nothing is that comprised 
in the first three years after he first saw 
Laura. We have no record in verse, for 
it was not until the seventh year of his 
passion that he began to write verses in 
his lady’s honor. It is probable that he 
was not very early acquainted with the 
laws of Italian verse, for, although for 
nearly two centuries love-poetry had been 
written in Italy, it had not taken firm root 
in the language. There is a legend that 
Petrarch was taught verse by Cino da 
Pistoia, the friend and rival of Dante. 
When Petrarch began, about 1334, to com- 
pose sonnets and canzoni, they were not 
merely immediately perfect in form, but 
far more limpid, exquisite, and melodious 
than anything of the kind which had 
been written in Italian before them. In 
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singing of Laura, Petrarch opened the 
whole tradition of European love-poetry, 
and the minor poet of to-day, little as he 
suspects it, is imitating Petrarch when- 
ever he praises his own mistress’s eyes 
and hair. 

When Petrarch began to write, it is 
probable that the original ardor of his 
passion had already become tamed. In 
the famous canzone in which he is under- 
stood to open his poetical lamentations, 
he adinits that he is no longer very young, 
and that ‘congealed thought has formed 
a coat of diamonds around his heart,”’ 
protecting it against the effects of pas- 
sion. But his language here is so vague, 
and so full of symbolism, that it would 
be dangerous to build upon it any theory 
of the state of his feelings. Yet, from 
the general tenor of the poems, this may 
safely be gathered : Petrarch, as a young 
and vain man, saw Laura de Noves in the 
freshness of her sympathetic beauty, and 
loved her with violence. He had been 
brought up in the center of Provence, in 
the land of the amorous troubadours, 
whose adventures and whose elaborate 
poems were well known to him. Like 
these men, like so many youths in that 
gay and corrupt little capital, he thought 
it fashionable, as well as pleasant, to con- 
quer the heart of a beautiful married lady. 
But Laura was of a sterner habit of mind 
than suited such light loves,—she re- 
pulsed and ignored his advances. Time 
passed, and, as it went by, the youth of 
Petrarch became refined and ripened. He 
continued to love Laura, but he loved her 
with more and more reserve, with greater 
respect and tender duty ; until what had 
begun in the fleshy heat of the blood be- 
came slowly crystallized and purified into 
a semi-religious exaitation. There was 
no moment, probably, at which Petrarch 
was conscious of the change, but it grew 
with the growth of his soul, and took 
color from its spiritual tincture. His 
earliest verses, evidently, were not written 
until the mere craving to possess the 
wife of another man had been robbed of 
all its grossness. The process of rarifi- 
cation went on until the idea of Laura 
became identified, in Petrarch’s mind, 
with all that was supersensitive and 
transcendental. 

We must not look, in this body of 
primitive love-poetry, written to conceal 
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as much as to expose, for those sharply- 
defined traits of character and person 
which we have learned to value in modern 
literature. Yet, by a very careful colla- 
tion of the canzoniére, it is possible to 
form an impression of the appearance and 
even of the habits of Laura, as seen by 
the poet through those twenty-one years 
during which they inhabited the same 
little Provengal city. He tells us that un- 
til she observed his passion for her, she 
appeared with an open countenance, and 
even smiled upon him when thev met; 
but after discovering his desires, she was 
careful to be prudently veiled. It was be- 
fore this exhibition of reserve that he had 
learned to delight in the rare beauty of 
her hair, which he praises above all her 
other physical characteristics. Her blonde 
tresses were of extraordinary delicacy and 
brightness. In the sun they appeared to 
be spun of fine gold, or, when twined in 
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some fashion of the day, to resemble a 
casket of topazes. He recurs to this idea 
of Laura as a beautiful being topped with 
golden yellow. Her face, he says, is a 
posy of red and white roses freshly gath- 
ered in a vase of gold. The spring jon- 
quils in the meadows—fior bianchi e galli 
—reminded him of Laura. 

In the beautiful Fifteenth Canzone, 
from which several of the expressions just 
quoted are taken, Petrarch, looking back 
to the first days of his passion for Laura, 
recalls three principal perfections in her. 
The loosened fair hair is one; the other 
two are her milky neck and the soft fire 
in her cheeks. It has been noticed that 
he nowhere praises the nose of Laura, and 
this is a feature in which none of her 
acknowledged portraits can be considered 
to excel. No one dressed herself with so 
becoming and graceful a taste, whether in 
green or red. She possessed the uncom- 
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mon beauty of combining black eyes with 
golden hair ; and with the flashing of her 
eyes she could make honey bitter, or turn 
wormwood into sweetness. Her speech 
was rare, but divinely modulated; Her 
hands were white and subtile, her arms 
graceful. All her actions were suave and 
proud. Her beautiful, juvenile forehead 
was a tower of intelligence. 

One of the most charming pictures 
Petrarch has given us of Laura,—and one 
of the last, since it belongs to the close 
of 1347, and was written just before he 
went away for Italy,—represents her seat- 
ed paramount among a company of ladies, 
adorned with pearls and garlands, and 
bright garments, softly and gently con- 
versing, in absolute peace of mind. In 
his transcendental dreams of her, when 
she had ceased to be, to his fancy, a pure 
creation of earth, he was wont to see her 
seated, whiter and colder than snow, un- 
der a green laurel-tree, and he traces her 
pathway to that rural throne by the foot- 
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steps in the grass, left by the most delicate 
foot that was ever seen on earth. 

In dealing with the passion of Petrarch 
for Laura, it is obvious that we are brought 
face to face with a very complicated spirit- 
ual condition, and one which cannot be 
analyzed off-hand by any of our easy for- 
mulas. We are convinced of the perfect 
sincerity of the poet, and yet, when he 
concentrates our attention on the symp- 
toms of his heart, we are immediately 
confronted by what appears to be a contra- 
diction in the record of his external life. 
His sonnets, written at various times, 
through a long period of years, are full 
of expressions of hopeless and yet fatal 
devotion to the single idea of Laura. If 
she will not have him, after all his proba- 
tion, he must give himself to God alone. 
He is weary of the world ; he asks no more 
than a fair marble sepulchre with Laura's 
name inscribed upon it. His only solace, 
and his only excuse for living, are to fill 
the world with melancholy echoes of his 

— lady’s praise. She avoids his 
“4 presence; well, for the fu- 
ture, the solitary pleasure of 
his brief and fragile exist- 
ence shall be loving her from 
a distance. He goesto Italy, 
—and with what ambition 
and what glow of excitement 
we learn from other sources, 
—yet his only thought is to 
return, like a wounded stag, 
as quickly as he can, to Avig- 
non. Fifteen years pass, and 
on the anniversary he feels 
the green laurel, the fragrant 
and poisonous emblem of his 
servitude, tied as tightly as 
ever across his heart. The 
seasons go by, and bring no 
relief; to the very last he is 
subject to waves of delirious 
emotion and regret, moments 
in which he becomes like a 
wild beast, at the recollection 
of Laura’s beautiful face 
and gracious movements. 
Throughout the canzoniére, 
—if we had no other source 
of information,— we should 
see Petrarch self-revealed as 
an anchorite of love, as one 
who wilfully and persistent- 
ly, during more than twenty 
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years, sacrificed all other human interests 
to the cultivation of a hopeless passion. 
But the spirit of such a man as Petrarch 
is complex, and by the side of the pure 
and colorless stream of his love for Laura, 
there ran another river, tinctured with 
ambition, with restless energy, with de- 
sires of fame, with enthusiasm for that 
intellectual civilization which we 
It is more difficult 


new 
now call humanism. 
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for us, perhaps, in these preciser days, to 
understand that yet another current ran 
awhile in the same channel, a freshet from 
those unbridled instincts to which Pe- 
trarch refers with dignified regret, « looser 
indulgences to appetite,’’ from which, he 
thanks God, in the ‘ Epistle to Posterity,”’ 
for having freed him while his powers 
were still in their meridian. Some brief 
recapitulation of the events of Petrarch’s 
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life between 1327 and 1348 will tend to 
emphasize the interesting contrast be- 
tween the external animation and the 
ceaseless internal desideratum. 

In 1330 he spent, what he describes, as 
‘‘an almost heaven-like summer’’ at 
I,ombes, in Gascony, close to the Pyrenees, 
accompanying thither his friend Giacomo 
Colonna, who had just been made bishop 
of that diocese. Sothoroughly did he be- 
come, by this companionship, identified 
with the interests of the Colonnas, that 
when he returned to Avignon, he entered 
the household of the cardinal, and became 
its most guarded and most respected in- 
mate. All the biographers of Petrarch 
have united in recognizing, in this event, 
the commencement of the public career 
of the poet, who was now scarcely twenty- 
seven years of age. It is to be noted 
that this high social position, gained 
in Avignon, and within the very court of 
the Pope, would, in itself, whatever Pe- 
trarch’s wishes may have been, have ren- 
dered it impossible that Laura should in- 
dulge a passion which she had hitherto 
resisted, and by this early date, therefore, 
the relations of the couple must have been 
definitely crystallized into intellectual and 
spiritual worship on the one hand, pas- 
sively or silently accepted on the other. 
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It was in 1333, no doubt, that Petrarch 
made the extensive journey through the 
north of Europe, of which so picturesque 
an account is preserved in a letter to 
Francesco Colonna. It wason his return 
from Cologne that he crossed the inhos- 
pitable and savage forest of the Ardennes, 
where, at a moment of great personal risk, 
he had a vision, among the pines and 
heather, of Laura riding in the midst of 
matrons and girls, and was obstinately 
haunted by her voice whenever the tor- 
rents murmured, or the wild birds sang. 
This very modern touch of sentiment, re- 
awakening the fire of love, which the ex- 
citement of travel had subdued, reawak- 
ening it just when the lover's face was set 
for home in a place where all was disquiet- 
ing and sinister, is one of those which 
may seem to us as the most sincere in the 
whole gamut of the canzoniére. More 
than one of the very elaborate and sym- 
bolic sestines seems to refer, in less trans- 
parent imagery, to this strange revelation 
of Laura, as a guardian spirit, in the des- 
olate pathways of a northern forest. In 
the Second Madrigal, the visionary voice 
is referred to, the voice among the trees 
of an unseen monitory pilgrim, who is 
Laura. According to the commentary of 
the Abbé de Sade, the first of two distinct 
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epochs in the history of Petrarch’s love 


for Laura is marked by the poet’s return 
to Avignon after this prolonged journey 

f £333: 

At this point, it seems certain that the 
passion of Petrarch became impersonal, 
or, as it is the fashion to say, Platonic. 
He had reached his thirtieth year, and he 
could submit no longer to the abnegation 
of all domestic pleasures. We know not 
with any precision what was the condition 
or rank of the companion whom he took, 
nor her name. But a son, John, was born 
to him while he was away in Italy in the 
beginning of 1337, and a daughter some 
years later. 

During the last days of 1336, Petrarch 
disguised himself as a pilgrim, and, hav- 
ing with great difficulty obtained leave 
from the Colonnas, set out for Rome. As 
the vessel which bore him approached 
the shore of Tuscany, the first object on 
which his eyes fell was a laurel-tree. He 
ran to it in an ecstasy, with such heedless 
footsteps, that he fell into a brook which 
was hidden among the grass; he describes 
this incident in a sonnet, the close of 
which seems as near humor as he ever 
reaches. 


of 


AT VAUCLUSE. 


Petrarch landed, finally, at Civita Vec- 
chia, and, at length—after some peril, for 
the country was in revolt—entered the 
ancient capital of Italy. After many 
wanderings, he was once more in Avig- 
non, in August, 1337. 

The result of travel, he tells us, was 
to calm his spirit. The sight of Rome 
determined him to throw off the yoke 
of love. The phantom of Laura haunted 
him less regularly, and his melancholy 
disposition gave way to a spirit of gaiety 
and curiosity. 

But on his return to Avignon he found 
that Laura had been ill. He succeeded in 
seeing her, and was struck by her pallor 
and decay. It was, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment that he wrote several of those poems 
which deal with the malady of Laura. 
She appears to him in vision, during 
her illness, and consoles him. He prays 
Apollo to let him see his lady once more 
sitting in the grass, shading her face with 
her two arms. For nine days her face 
does not appear at the sovereign balcony, 
where he looks to see her, rising, like the 
sun. Madonna is weeping, and my lord, 
her husband—mio signor—is able to go 
to her and learn the cause of her lamen- 
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tation. It cannot be decided which of 
these and other expressions belong to this 
or to later periods in the life of Laura, 
whose health had now evidently begun to 
decline. 

Extremely wretched at his inability to 
throw off the bondage of this passion, 
Petrarch determined, perhaps before the 
close of 1337, to leave Avignon, with all 
its intrigues, its vexations, and its noises, 
and settle in that exquisite hollow glen 
where the waters of the Sorghia break 
from a ring of fantastic rocks. For the 
remainder of his life, Vaucluse became 
the home of Petrarch. Here he was able 
to dream of Laura in peace. She had 
visited Vaucluse, whether before he took 
up his abode in the valley, or afterwards, 
is not surely known. 

In the famous Fourteenth Canzone he 
shows how populous with memories of 
lier presence the cascades and meadows 
ol the Sorghia had become. ‘Clear, fresh, 
and sweet waters,’’ he cries, ‘‘ where rested 
the beautiful limbs of her who alone ap- 
pears to me a lady; graceful tree, which 
she was pleased (’tis with a sigh that I 
recall it,) to make a pillar against which 
to lean her exquisite body; grass and 
flowers, which covered her gay dress and 
no less her angelical bosom ; sacred, serene 
atmosphere where love with the beautiful 
eyes opened my heart, give 
audience together to these 
grievous words that shall be 
my latest.’’ And here is an- 
other lovely vignette from 
the sketch-book of Pe- 
trarch’s dreams at Vau- 
cluse : «* Beautiful branches, 
as remember, were shower- 
ing down a rain of blossoms 
upon her bosom; she sat 
there, humble in such glory, 
covered already by that 
amorous deluge. Some 
flowers fell upon her gar- 
ments, some upon those 
blonde tresses which were 
that day to look upon as 
polished gold and jewels, 
and some fell on the ground, 
and some on the waters, 
and others, in circuitous 
flight, seemed to be say- 
ing, as they whirled: ‘This 
is the realm of Love!’”’ 
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From Vaucluse, Petrarch made occa- 
sional visits to Avignon, where he lodged 
in the modest house of the friend whom 
he calls Lelius. On the 6th of April of 
successive years, the recurrence of the 
birthday of his love was apt to excite 
in the poet’s mind a species of crisis, and 
we have several sonnets of this epoch in 
which his emotion on such occasions is 
recorded. His language becomes strange 
and perplexing in its symbolism, and 
loses, it must be confessed, the simplicity 
of a perfectly sincere feeling. Laura was 
now become the complex incarnation of 
his ideals, personal and impersonal ; she 
was not merely love, but ambition, fame, 
intellectual enterprise, political hope. The 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Canzoni must 
be carefully examined by those who would 
enter into the obstruse and alembicated 
passion which Petrarch dedicated to Laura 
at this interval of some fifteen years from 
their first acquaintance. It was on the 
23d of August, 1340, that Petrarch re- 
ceived from the Roman senate that invi- 
tation to come to Rome to receive the 
laurel crown for which no brows had been 
deemed worthy since the death of Clau- 
dian, more than a thousand years before. 
In the form of this honor he received 
the mystic influence of Laura, and, deep- 
ly moved, he proceeded to the South to 
accept the distinction which 
sealed him as the most fa- 
mous of living men of 
letters. 

Among the main sources 
of the glory of Petrarch at 
this early period of his life, 
must be included the Italian 
sonnets in praise of Laura, 
which were already distrib- 
uted from hand to hand. 
A certain complaisance en- 
tered into his protestations 
of melancholy resignation. 
There are not wanting signs, 
too, that Laura herself, con- 
scious of her absolute discre- 
tion, shared in this agreeable 
vanity. She was now not 
4 young, and she ventured to 
become kinder ; she was flat- 
tered by the loyalty of one so 
widely distinguished. She 
grew more tractable; she 
frowned less austerely when 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAIT OF LAURA IN THE MUSEUM AT AVIGNON. 


they met; her smile was more friendly, 
her eyes less vigorously turned away. In 
the twentieth year of his suit, he deter- 


mined to complain no longer, but to 
seek for happiness in commendation of 
the beauty of his lady. 

But his sonnets became full of alarming 


allusions to her health, although she re- 
covered rapidly from her indispositions. 
On the 1st of May, 1247, the lovers met 
in the garden of ‘an old man, who had 
dedicated all his life to love,’’ and from 
his hands,—those, it is believed, of Sen- 
nuccio Delbene,—each accepted a splen- 
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RUINS OF THE CASTLE OF THE BISHOPS OF CAVAILLON AT VAUCLUSE. 


did rose. Never had the passion of Pe- 
trarch received an encouragement so 
marked or so public. 

But this was the period when the patri- 
otic exploits of Rienzi were stirring the 
poet's nature to its foundations. He deter- 
mined to leave Vaucluse for Italy, but, be- 
fore doing so, with a sad presentiment, he 
proceeded to Avignon to say farewell to 
Laura. With a tender and candid gaze, 
she seemed to murmur : ‘‘ Take of me all 
you can, for you will never see me more.”’ 
She was surrounded by her ladies, and 
looked like a rose in a garden. This was 
at the close of 1347, and Petrarch immedi- 
ately passed into Italy. He proceeded to 
Parma, only to receive news of the fall of 
Rienzi. 

It was on the 6th of April, 1348, he being 
at Verona, Laura appeared to Petrarch in 
a vision, crowned with pearls, seated un- 
der a laurel-tree ; she rose and placed her 
hand in his. She had, in fact, at that 
hour passed away in death, after an ill- 
ness of three days. 

In the best-beloved of his books, in his 
manuscript of Virgil, Petrarch wrote the 
following words : 

‘Laura, illustrious by her own virtues, 


and long celebrated in my verses, appeared 
before my eyes, for the first time, on the 
6th of April, 1327, at Avignon, in the 
church of St. Clara, at dawn of day. I 
was then in my first youth. 

‘‘In the same town, on the same day, 
at the same hour, of the year 1348, this 
luminary withdrew from earth. I was 
then at Verona, and was ignorant of my 
misfortune, which was made known to me 
by a letter which I received at Parma on 
the nineteenth of May following. 

«‘This so chaste and lovely body was 
buried the same day, after vespers, in the 
church of the, Minorites. I do not doubt 
that her soul returned to heaven, whence 
it came, as Seneca saith of Scipio Africa- 
nus. 

‘To recall the sad memory of so great 
a loss, I have thought it right to inscribe 
these words in a book which often meets 
my eyes. I have found in so doing a cer- 
tain pleasure mingle with the bitterness. 
This loss, forever to be fresh in my mem- 
ory, shall remind me that life has no more 
joys to offer, and that it is time that I re- 
nounce the ways of Babylon, since the 
strongest tie which bound me to them is 
broken. With God’s grace, I shall find 
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this easy, while my spirit, grown manlier unexpected end of all my undertakings.”’ 
and stronger, shall remind me of all my With this pathetic document the story 
vain endeavors, my empty hopes, and the of Laura closes. 





Drawn by C. Y. Turner after a composition by Souvan. 
CUPID SHOWING A PICTURE OF LAURA TO PETRARCH, 


OCTOBER. 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Lonc hosts of sunlight, and the bright wind blows 
A tourney trumpet on the listed hill; 
Past is the splendor of the royal rose 

And duchess daffodil. 


Crowned queen of beauty, in the garden's space, 
Strong daughter of a bitter race and bold, 
A ragged beggar with a lovely face, 

Reigns the sad marigold. 


And I have sought June's butterfly for days 

To find it—like a coreopsis bloom— 

Amber and seal, rain-murdered ’neath the rays 
Of this sunflower’s plume. 


Here basks one bee; and there sky-voyaging wings 
Fly through blue casements ; aud the last loud song 
The red-bird flings me, as adieu, still rings 

Around yon pear-tree’s prong. 


No burning sunset brims with deeper red 

The bowl of heaven than the month, indeed, 

Pours in each blossom of this salvia bed, 
Where each leaf seems to bleed. 


And where the wood-gnats dance, a little mist, 
Above the efforts of the weedy stream, ° 
The girl, October, tired of the tryst, 

Dreams a diviner dream. 


This foot, just dipping the caressing wave ; 

That knee at languid angle; locks that drown: 

Hands berry-stained; brown-eyed and very grave 
She hears the nuts drip down 
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By HENRY HAYNIE 


“TUNIS is one of those rare countries 
where the sky is clear, the earth 
fertile, and man obsequious. Nothing 
could be more charming than the sight 
one enjoys when arriving from the sea. 
If the tourist lands on that side of town, 
and especially in February or March, he 
is seized with admiration for the splendor 
of the vegetation, the blue sky, the green 
landscape that spreads oyt before his be- 
wildered eyes. No wonder the natives call 
their capital the Glorious, the Verdant, 
the Seat of Happiness, the Flourishing, 
the Well Guarded. 
Before entering the gulf, at the end of 
which Tunis sleeps indolently, you see 
the delicious village of Sidi bou Said, 


perched in a picturesque way up ona rock 
of the cape of Carthage, and sanctified by 
the tombs of numerous marabouts. There 
is no Jew nor European living in the 
town ; no believer in the Prophet would 
deign to let a corner of his house or a foot 
of land to such an infidel. Further on 
are the ruins of the celebrated Punic 
metropolis; but, however attentively 
you may investigate that shore, you 
will distinguish only a few truncated col- 
umns, or marbles, blackened by the waves. 
There, too, is the village of Rhades, where 
Regulus vanquished Hanno; and there 
the smiling hills overhanging Kbira and 
Massottbia, monuments dedicated to pious 
Musswiiman princesses, and which no 
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Giaour must dare 
contemplate at too 
close a distance. 
Then comes the foot 
of Sidi ben Hassan, | 
which rises above | 
green hills, and, 
finally, we have the 
mouth of the Goletta 
canal. 

The Arabs compare 
Tunis toan extensive 
burnoose. It spreads 
over a plain, raised 
now and then by un- 
dulations of the 
earth, and the white 
city is dotted here 
and there by the 
domes of mosques 
and by minarets. 
You can hardly dis- 
tinguish the houses, 
continued and 
raupant is whitewash everywhere. 
Around the city three lakes sparkle under 
the oriental sun like sheets of shining 
steel; off toward the north is the Medi- 
terranean; and here and there glare, like 
so many snakes, tiny streams of water, 
the sewers of Tunis. 


A TUNISIAN BYWAY. 


so 
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Tourists enter ‘Tu- 
nis now through the 
French quarter, 
where the best hotels 
are found. But close 
by, not more than 
two minutes from 
the center of move- 
ment. in this Euro- 
pean part of town, 
you will come on the 
ramparts and the 
great door, called la 
porte de France, 
which leads into the 
old city. On the 
hither side of this 
porte swarm obse- 
quious Maltese ready 
to do you the slight- 
est work; Arabs sell- 
ing sweetcakes, 
queer looking boot- 
blacks, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Moors, negroes, and street- 
car drivers, all gesticulating, yelling, and 
anxiously seeking, every living soul of 
them, to gain a piaster or so from who- 
ever comes their way. 

There are Berbers, Arabs, Moors, Turks, 
Jews, and negroes, alongside with stroll- 





A STREET IN TUNIS. 
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ing Christians of various origin, Maltese, 
Italians, and Greeks, and all these nation- 
alities form separate societies, full of con- 
tempt for each other, adhering to their 
particular religion and superstitions, on 
which time seems to have no effect. 
Stroll where you will, everywhere are 
curious studies. About every twenty 
paces you come upon an Arab ora Jew 
frying cakes. The oil used is of an 
inferior quality, and the odor of this 
rancid fry is atrocious. It is the char- 
acteristic perfume of old Tunis. There 





~ 


are fruit-dealers, shoemakers, drinking- 
places, tobacco shops, so small that not 
more than four or five customers can get 
inside; sellers of sorry looking peas, coffee 
grinders, charcoal merchants, clothes 
cleaners, letter writers, money changers, 
while now and then a veiled woman 
passes silently. In streets so narrow 
that four persons can hardly walk abreast, 
fiies of camels, with their stupidly majes- 
tic airs, advance bearing wood and coal; 
asses follow them, small donkeys with 
cloven nostrils, carrying goatskins full of 
oil, and trotting as if they cared nothing 
whatever for their burdens; hand-carts are 


pushed along, and rich Arabs are riding 
mules. Beggars are seen, generally in 
couples, one rapping away on a large 
tambourine, the other playing a gro- 
tesque bagpipe, both singing a doleful 
tune. Plenty of blind men everywhere : 
the number of blind persons in Tunis is 
astonishing. 

To ride through an Arab town in a car- 
riage isa torment. In the first place, the 
streets are usually so narrow that the 
wheel hubs frequently hit the houses on 
either side of the way; and, secondly, 





ARAB CAFE NEAR THE KASBAH. 


there is constant fear of injuring fellows 
stretched out in the middle of the road, 
completely indifferent to all passing per- 
sons, strangers to the exterior world. In 
four streets out of every five a carriage 
cannot circulate, and there is only one in 
the whole of Tunis where the bey’s gala 
chariot can pass. This is why so many 
Arabs have to carry burdens. Endowed 
with prodigious strength, the natives thus 
employed will carry the heaviest sacks 
or furniture on their backs, and it is by 
their forehead alone, wrapped about with a 
wide cord, that they support the weight of 
their enormous burdens. 
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Further up the Arab town, nearer to 
the exterior walls, the city is more tran- 
quil and austere. Here are no bad smells 
or annoying cries, for there are few mer- 
chants. The streets are not so crowded, 
and the white houses are surrounded with 
silence. The men who pass wear a grave 
air. There are more veiled spirits seen. 
Now and then, through street doors ac- 


A LEADER IN SOCIETY. 


cidently open, you catch a glimpse of 
some interior courtyard which has a de- 
licious aspect. The glance may be but 
momentary, but it will show a range of 
porticos, with small marble columns; 
cornices sculptured with all that incredi- 
ble patience of the orientals, orange trees 
bending under golden fruit, flowers, and 
creeping vines. 

If one passes the threshold of a rich 
Arab's house, she (for none other than a 





woman may enter) traverses a first court 
to arrive at the vestibule of the habita- 
tion. Marble columns support a roof 
illuminated with bright paintings, and 
the door is hung with an embroidered 
tapestry. Beyond is an uncovered court- 
yard; not the one just described, but 
very like unto it, and larger. Here the 
household live, concealed from all pub- 
lic view. Stretched out on 
divans, the family lunch and 
dine, drink coffee, smoke their 
long pipes or cigarettes, re- 
ceive visitors, and, in sum- 
mer, sleep at night under the 
brilliant canopy of moon and 
stars. 

‘The most interesting things 
to be seen in the Arab quar- 
ter are the souks—long lanes 
roofed over with glass or cov- 
ered with boards, through 
which the sun shoots blades 
of fire so hot they almost 
destroy shopkeepers as well 
as’ visitors. These are the 
bazaars, tortuous galleries, 
where merchants, seated or 
squatted down in the midst 
of their merchandise, call 
with energy to passing 
clients, or more frequently 
remain immobile in their 
niches of carpets, stuff of all 
colors, brass wares, bridles, 
saddles, and harness richly 
embroidered with gold. 
‘These Arab merchants form 
corporations, and each cor- 
poration has its own street. 

One of these souks, that of 
perfumery, has an extrava- 
gant, strange, and persistent 
character. In parallel, nar- 
row shops, so narrow that 
they made me think of cells in 
a beehive, which are placed in line from 
one end to the other on both sides of a 
rather long and somber gallery, were men 
of transparent color, nearly all young, 
covéred with bright vestments and squat- 
ted like idols, preserving a striking im- 
mobility, in a frame of suspended tapers 
that formed around their heads and shoul- 
ders a mystical and regular design. The 
clerks, pale, without gestures and with- 
out words, seemed themselves to be of 
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A MONEY-LENDER. 
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wax in a wax chapel. Around their knees 
and feet, within reach of their hands, should 
a purchaser present himself, were all kinds 
of perfumes, enclosed in very small boxes, 
in little vials, in tiny sacks. An odor of 
incense and aromatics floated from one 
end of the souk to the other, and some 
of these extracts are so dear that they 
sell by the drop. To count them, the 
merchant uses a bit of cotton, which he 
takes from his ear. At evening these 
souks are closed by heavy doors at the 
entrances to each long gallery. 

The ancestors of these families of exotic 
origin took up their abode at Tunis cen- 
turies ago, and their descendants form 
now an integral part of the local popula- 
tion, though they all remember well the 
countries from which their ancestors came. 
It is a characteristic feature of oriental 
nations that they remember and keep 
up with respect family traditions, even 
though Islamism does not admit heredi- 
tary nobility. 

The Moors were admitted from Spain 
in the fifteenth century by the Barbary 
states. In the Tunis regency they were 
privileged, and consequently are dissem- 
inated everywhere. They are honest, 
mild, polite, and courageous, They car- 
ry on the old industries of Cordova and 
are clever artisans. They are generally 
well taught, and, what is curious to note, 





MOSQUE AND MINARET. 
almost every family has kept the keys of 
the houses in which their ancestors lived 
in Andalusia. ‘These old relics are pre- 
served as talismans; they remind chil- 
dren of past glory, and perhaps entice to 





THE PUBLIC SQUARE. 
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secret hopes. Moors insist on marrying 
only amongst themselves, and neither an 
Arab nor a Kabyle would consent to wed 
his daughter to a Moor. 

The Turks, proud and unmanageable, 
are hospitable and remarkably upright. 
They fill important offices, many of 
which are exclusively reserved for them. 
They are superior to other Mus- 
sulmans, who accuse them, 
however, of cruelty. The Ku- 
luglis and the negroes have 
the qualities and defects of 
their race, but both are held 
in little esteem in Tunis. 

These races have certain 
common traits, namely, re- 
spect for tradition, hospital- 
ity, submission to parents, 
love of the marvellous, fatal- 
ism, and worship of ances- 
tors. The finest and most 
noble race is unquestionably 
the Berber, or Kabyle, who 
dwell in the mountainous re- 
gion, are by nature straight- 
forward, upright, hospitable, 
and generous, but whose ven- 
geance is to be dreaded. A 
Berber is proud of his great 
strength, intelligence, and rel- 
ative freedom, and he disdains 
all that vain ostentation so 
dear to orientals. His dress is 
simple—a short woolen shirt, 
a haik fixed on his forehead 
with strings made of camel's 
hair, a cap of white felt, and 
His house, built of 
stone or bricks, covered with 
or tiles, is generally 
neat and comfortable. He is 
industrious and addicted to 
trade. The woman, quite as 
handy as the man, has no co- 
quetry and does not veil her 
She does the heavy 
housework and tills the land ; 
but she is treated by man with 
respect and seems to be on a 
footing of perfect equality with him. 
Both sexes hate the Arabs. 

A Kabyle often has his forehead tat- 
tooed with a small cross. This custom 
must be traced to the invasion of the Van- 
dals. The conquerors freed the Christian 
population from all taxation, so the Ka- 


no shoes. 


straw 


face. 
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byles, in order to avoid annoyance in that 
direction, adopted the habit of tattooing a 
cross on their foreheads. They have kept 
up this custom, though they long since 
changed their religion, just as they kept 
up pagan customs when they were Chiis- 
tians. Those who were once upon a time 
Christians still adhere to some of our 





AN APPARITION NEAR EL DJEM. 


rules and traditions, and these are the 
best allies of the colonizing power. A 
Kabyle is below the medium size and is 
somewhat lanky, while the Arab has a 
fine figure. The latter is brave, impetu- 
ous, persevering, bold, faithful to his 
promise, chivalrous, and knows no meas- 
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ure either in attachment or in hatred. 

As for the Arab women, we may guess 
if they are rich, but it would be impos- 
sible to guess if they are young and beau- 
tiful. Now and then we can see their 
hands, usually hidden under their veils, 
and these hands show short fingers, the 
nails of which are odiously gnawed away. 
Through the slight film in the two black 
veils that encircle the head, their eyes 


a rs 








aggression. The young Moor marries 
without knowing the future partner of 
his life, otherwise than by reports of in- 
termediaries, and this, I think, explains 
the frequency of divorce. 

The Arab, and that word henceforth in- 
cludes all native Mussulmans, except ne- 
groes, has accepted gratefully the French 
intervention that delivered him from the 
yoke of a greedy caste, but he suffers from 


CAFE FOR POOR NATIVES. 


seem precisely the same everywhere, 
black, with small pupils and blackened 
lashes, and an expression that shows both 
feebleness and astonishment. 

The Moors are the aristocracy of Tunis, 
and their jolly, fat bodies show that they 
usually lead an easy life. Although 
haughty, they are always polite and digni- 
fied, but seek no connection outside of their 
own caste. The Moorish woman lives in 
complete idleness, but she is deprived of 
all liberty. Never leaving the harem, she 
tries to find distraction in dress and orna- 
ments. Conjugal jealousy compels her, 
when calling on a friend, to wrap herself 
up in a lot of garments, and if she rides 
out, the carriage must be closed, while 
two or three servants protect her against 


the invasion of his country, and the con- 
tinual decline of his race. Now, this de- 
cline is very difficult to follow, for an Arab 
possesses no more of a civil status than 
does his most hated enemy, the Jew. A 
mother scarcely remembers when her 
children were born ; she gives vague data: 
‘« This one was born the year of the bey’s 
death ; that one, three years after my long 
illness.’’ The men are still less well in- 
formed. There are some who will answer 
you for six years in succession: “I am 
twenty-eight years old.’ A Tunis child 
goes to scnool from four to ten years of 
age; there he learns to speak, to write 
his name, to pray to Allah. These Arab 
schools are miserable rooms, without fur- 
niture, where the youngsters, seated on 
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A YOUNG JEWESS. 
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the bare floor, whisper and talk as they 
like, while the teacher walks around, his 
only care being not to tread on his 
scholars. While the son creates his place 
in the sunshine, the daughter is smoth- 
ered in the house, very seldom going 
out, and being kept in complete igno- 
trance. No effort is made to develop her 
intelligence, or to add to her charm. Ca- 
resses only are lavished on her, for all 
children are surrounded by the most ar- 
dent affection. 

Arabs have a very strong paternal feel- 
ing, and literally adore their children. A 
father will play with them four or five 
hours at a time, will be a child like them- 
selves, without tiring; but he thinks con- 
stantly of his son, and occupies himself 
with him every moment. And the child 
repays this devotion 
by gratitude and ab- 
solute veneration, 
the father of the fam- 
ily being the object 
of all possible re- 
spect. Until his 
death, for his sons, 
even though they 
have reached fifty 
years of age, he is 
still the head of the 
family and wuncon- 
tested master. All 
incline before him, 
his orders are never 
questioned, his acts 
never judged. If he 
has vices, they are 
not noticed, ex- 
cept to hide them 
from strangers. In 
this respect, the 
Arab is always a 
model. It is per- 
haps to this admira- 
ble comprehension 
of the most sacred 
of duties that he 
owes the power of 
so long resisting the 
corruptions of prog- 
ress. 

When a son has 
reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty, 
the father, who fears 
to see him uselessly 





ONE OF THE “*400.”’ 


spend his money and his youth, seeks a 
wife for him. He inquires of his friends, 
and soon finds a young girl of fifteen, 
suitable in rank tothe young man who 
is to marry. The latter has never seen 
his wife; she has lived in seclusion since 
infancy, and has never gone out with- 
out her face being veiled in black. How- 
ever, the conditions of the contract well 
established, he buys her. He gives, ac- 
cording to his fortune, to the young girl's 
family, a thousand, or five thousand, or 
ten thousand piasters, a piaster being 
worth about thirteen cents. Sometimes 
he pays much more, sometimes a handful 
of white pieces. For a well-to-do proprie- 
tor, whose fortune is one hundred thou- 
sand francs in land, the fixed price is 
about six thousand francs. 

A young man can- 
not marry until full 
payment is made of 
the sum stipulated. 
He often pays by in- 
stalment, and is be- 
trothed for two or 
three years, saving 
piaster by piaster to 
make up the price. 
If the wife has cer- 
tain faults which 
break the contract, 
this money will be 
= returned to him; if 
| she simply dis- 
™ pleases the husband, 
after several days, a 
part only will be re- 
turned. During the 
engagement, an 
Arab is permitted to 
do his courting ; this 
consists in taking 
coffee with the father 
and brothers, and in 
talking with them 
of his coming joys. 

The coming of a 
wife changes exist- 
ence in the house 
but little: She often 
comes to replace a 
wife grown old, for 
the Arab can take 
four wives, and it is 
not rare to see an 
old man marry for 
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the fourth time, while 
his three first wives 
are yet living. At 
the beginning, the 
young wife must look 
after the household 
and manage the in- 
terior. When an- 
other comes in to re- 
lieve her of these 
cares, she can aban- 
don herself to idle- 
for Tunis 
women, contrary to 
the vigorous com- 
panions of peasants, 
pass their whole lives 
crouched before bra- 
siers during winter, 
lost in stupid dreams, 
They rarely go out 
more than once a 
week, then only tothe mosque,or forabath. 

Dulled by the sedentary life of a race 
so long subdued, the men are inclined to 
mournful reveries, and expend no energy, 
except when urged by need of money, 
and struggle every day against modern 
exigencies. Poor, they wander through 
the streets, selling bread, vegetables, and 
petroleum ; they hire a hole in a wall, 
and install an humble commerce of dates, 


ness; 
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olives, or flowers 
which Arab «‘dudes"’ 
wear in their ears. 
They lead asses or 
camels, and carry 
water to houses. 
Rich, they sit in their 
well-assorted shops, 
go to look after their 
lands, ortry to defend 
themselves against 
the Jews. But when 
they think that they 
have gained the 
right to rest, they go 
to the café, or to the 
kawadji. There, in 
a hall bare of all fur- 
niture, except wood- 
en benches covered 
with sparterie, they 
squat down, and 
slowly drink their favorite liqueurs. They 
speak but little. Twenty customers will 
be ranged against the wall, and hours 
pass in unbroken silence, unless a tale- 
teller comes to recite heroic adventures, 
or read verses from the Koran. 

If it is true that Tunis has three dis- 
tinct quarters, the French, the Jew, and 
the Arab, it is, after all, neither an Arab 
town nor a French town; it is a Jewish 
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other races and religions. 

It is the custom in Tunis 
to prepare young Jewish 
girls for marriage by in- 
creasing their embon- 
point. Beauty is esti- 
mated by the pound, and 
a married woman weigh- 
ing less than two hun- 
dred and fifty or three 
hundred pounds has no 
standing in “ society.’’ I 
had the pleasure of shak- 
ing hands with one whose 
husband claimed for her 
the proud distinction of 
one hundred and eighty- 
five kilos, or about three 
hundred and seventy- 
three pounds avoirdu- 
pois. This stoutness of 
the Jewess is acquired 
by a special fattening pro- 
cess that begins at home 
while she is still a young 
unmarried girl. She is 
married very young, often 


town. It is one of the few places in this at twelve years of age, and from this mo- 


world where the children of Abraham 


seem to be at home, 
as if in their own 
country, wkere the 
Jew appears almost 
to be master, and 
where he displays 
tranquil assurance, 
even though he still 
sometimes trembles. 
The once notorious 
Ghetto of Rome, 
that rare scene of 
melodrama, before 
which impression- 
able souls used to 
stand at the twilight 
hour, searching for 
sinister visions, is 
now only a souvenir. 
There are still Jews 
in the Eternal City, 
but there is no Jew- 


ry. The Ghetto of Re 


Frank fort-on-the- 
Main was destroyed 
many years ago. 
But in Tunis Jews 
still live apart from 
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ment, if not before, she must endure a 


régime that is in- 
tended to increase 
her weight. Some- 
times she falls a vic- 
tim to this sort of 
training, as, for in- 
stance, when one 
marries a widower, 
and tries, as quick- 
ly as possible, to 
be able to wear 
the voluminous 
bracelets and ank- 
lets of her pred- 
ecessor. On Satur- 
days you will see 
these people come 
out of their quarter 
to promenade the 
European part of 
Tunis, the women 
covered with dia- 
monds, rings, and 
bracelets, their 
calves encircled with 
leggings richly em- 
broidered with gold, 
and a veil of silk and 
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silver, representing in itself a consider- 
able fortune, hanging from her hair down 
her back. . 

One of the few griefs which the Arabs 
of Tunis have against the French govern- 
ment is that it protects the Jews. Until 
the Occupation, the latter, though they 
have lived in Tunis quite as many centu- 
ries as the Arabs, hardly dared to go out of 
their own quarter of the town, and when 
one of them was publicly known to pos- 
sess a large sui of money the bey’s emis- 
saries at once took it from him by force. 


DANCING GIRL. 





The Jew said nothing, knowing very well 
that if he did they would not leave him 
his own skin; and then he began again 
to be economical and all ‘‘business.’’ Now 
that the French authorities compel equal- 
ity and insure all classes and races com- 
mon protection, the Jews are at the top, 
and they almost rule the land. Arabs do 
not understand this equality. For them 
the Jew is a social enemy, and the func- 
tionary who protects him must be a rogue, 
or very stupid. Their belief is that the 
French share the fruit of all the profits. 
Still, this hatred does not go so far as to 
boycott the Jews. The Arabs will buy 
their goods, but they will never exchange 
a pleasant word with them nor permit any 
sort of familiarity. 

Thus kept apart, the Jews of Tunis con- 
tent themselves with the joys of family 
life and that of amassing money. They 
do not mix in politics or care for local 
questions. They believe in their own 
mission and work hard to accomplish it. 
They control about half the commerce 
and industry of the city ; perhaps more 
than that. Great and small, they monop- 
olize all that can be possibly monopolized, 
and they have their own way. Only a 
few years ago an attempt was made to 
compel them to use hearses when bury- 
ing their dead. They took refuge behind 
their religion and refused to obey. Force 
was tried, whereupon they closed all their 
shops and stores and suspended business. 
Tunis seemed to be deserted. ‘The gov- 
ernment rescinded the order. 

There are three Sundays every week in 
Tunis: Friday for the Arabs, Saturday 
for the Jews, Sunday for the Europeans. 
For Mussulmans this day of rest does not 
entail the obligation of leaving off all 
work. On Thursday, at the going down 
of the sun, an Arab will redouble his 
prayers and ablutions ; the next day his 
women go to the mosque, and there ob- 
servance ends. Shops and work-rooms are 
allopen on Friday. The Sabbath is scru- 
pulously observed. From Friday evening 
until sunset on the morrow the Jews of 
Tunis will do no kind of work; they will 
light no fires nor touch money. Saturday 
is for them indeed a day of rest. 

Of all the callings or professions exer- 
cised by Tunis Jews, the most serious is 
that of loaning money, and this is always 
done at a per centum simply enormous. 











Knowing little or 
nothing of arithmetic, 
Tunis Jews calculate 
simply by saying, for 
instance : «‘ Ten pieces 
of a dollar will bring 
in so much,”’ and they 
put it down thus: ten 
pieces for four (this is 
the smallest per cent.) 
is ten dollars received, 
plus four dollars in- 
terest—that is to say, 
fourteen dollars to be 
paid. But the Arabs 
seldom borrow money 
for a longer period 
than onemonth. Then 
the formula is ten for 
one, and this means 
a rate of one hundred 
and twenty per cent- 
um annually! And 
there are those who 
borrow for ten days 
only (five dollars for 
one), which is over 
seven hundred per 
cent. 

Tunis is certainly 
worth visiting; but it must be stated also 
that, if tourists go there in search of ori- 
ental splendor, they will be disappointed. 
The cathedral is only a village church, and 
the largest houses have no architectural 
beauty, and are unworthy of the European 
quarter in which they have been erected. 
And yet, in spite of all this, Tunis is a very 
curious city, for it has remained intact. It 
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THE BAZAAR OF THE TAILORS. 


is an Arab city without the dazzle of the 
Orient, without the luxury of sultan, and 
pashas, and rich ambassadors, but with its 
own proper character, its own original 
tinges and taints, its ill and its sweet sa- 
vors. Nothing has yet been changed in its 
costumes, its houses, its manners, or its 
morals. It is precisely as it was many 
hundred years ago. 
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Drawn by 


Oliver Herford. 


INDING the 
day too dark 
to paint by, 

Pierre Dumaine, 
after cursing it 
and calling it 
‘‘pig’’ from the 
sincerest of his 
soul, took him- 
self through the 
fog to a small 
gallery com- 
» mended to his 
attention bya 
' friend. 
He could not 
be doing it jus- 
tice on such a 
darkling day. 
This circum- 
stance gave him 
no uneasiness. 
The paintings were prejudged in his 
mind, and he went less to see than to find 
them bad. To find things bad was a con- 
genial occupation on such a day. 

‘‘ Look at them !"’ he said, with a ges- 
ture of disgust in the direction of his 
boots, and said no more, but wore the 
expression of an exile from some fortu- 
nate clime where mud is a thing un- 
dreamed of. 

The paintings were exactly what he 
had expected to see. They belonged to 
a school profoundly anti-pathetic to him. 
He passed them in rapid review, pushing 


his face into the canvases as far as the 
red cord strung along the front of them 
would allow, and expressing what he felt 
by grunts. 

He was soon done. He took a seat on 
the leathern divan in the center of the 
room and, having looked carefully about 
to see that he was alone, lighted a pipe. 
He leaned back, with his thumbs in his 
armholes, and stared at the dim pictures, 
thinking of other things. 

An attendant touched him on the shoul- 
der. He jumped angrily, and listened to 
the request to leave eff smoking with 
growing wrath in every line of his curi- 
ous, rough face. 

‘‘But what do you want me to do, you 
English ?’’ he cried out at last, more like 
an expostulating child than would have 
been expected from his fierce, contracted 
eyebrows. ‘‘ What do you wish me to do 
during this weather of hell? Can I paint? 
Can I go for a walk? Then leave me in 
peace. Did I make the rain? Then do 
not vex my soul. I paid at the door!”’ 

At last he must give in, empty his 
pipe, and pocket it; for it bored him to 
go forth into the raw air again so soon. 

He resettled himself on his divan, and, 
to spite the keeper by getting his money’s 
worth, began looking attentively at the 
pictures, despising them more utterly 
than before. 

‘*With their Delbert Cox!’’ he grum- 
bled ; «they make laugh, with their Del- 
bert Cox. Is it that such performances 
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can be called painting? Green women,— 
like frogs! One must admit that this at- 
mosphere is not made to enliven the color. 
But it is done to amuse children,—¢a! les 
petites school-mees! It must illustrate 
the poems they read; there are long 
pieces of rhyme in the catalogue against 
the titles of the pictures. Cette peinture 
a sentiment! ‘The Fall of the Leaves,’ 
and there you see a consumptive watch- 
ing them fall; ‘The Favorite Song,’ and 
there a tragic father sits listening to a 
lean virgin at the spinet. Mon Dieu! it 
is to fall asleep on one’s feet! What have 
we here ?’’ 

He referred to the booklet he held. 

‘‘Encore du Cox! Seigneur Dieu! 
This time it is an undine.”’ 

It was a large, dull, soft water-color, of 
a general greenish complexion. It showed 
the outside of a cottage in the twilight ; 
through a latticed window was caught a 
section of a feast, probably a betrothal, 
for the lamplight warmed over a con- 
scious-looking young couple. Outside, 
in the shadow, among the ivy-leaves, 
stood the undine, peering in. 

Dumaine called up all he knew of un- 
dines to help him with the understanding 
of this. Were they not spooks of girls 
that drowned themselves for love? The 
one in hand had drowned herself for the 
fine eyes of the bridegroom inside, and 
now came up from the river to see him 
wed the other. 

She had a wet, green garment, and long, 
neutral hair. She was tall, like all those 
Cox girls, who seemed too frail to sup- 
port their weight squarely, so drooped 
and wavered like top-heavy flowers. Her 
features were slightly angular, from their 
thinness, but sweet, as English notions 
go,—the mouth as nearly like a round, 
purple blossom as the human mouth can 
contrive, the nose more or less inade- 
quate, the eyelids, upper and under, 
heavily shadowed, the throat extraor- 
dinarily long. There was something in 
the expression of the undine’s eyes so 
poignant, it touched even Pierre Du- 
maine a little, but as a remembered story 
of his childhood might have touched him. 
He had no respect for the illegitimate 
emotion. 

‘«« But he likes to paint her, that one,”’ 
he said, looking about toward other pic- 
tures of the same hand, reproducing the 
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same type of female. There were half a 
dozen for which he believed one model 
had served. Here she lay in a boat, 
greener than ever, poor thing! with lil- 
ies in her slim hand, purporting, he sup- 
posed, to be dead, and looking just hol- 
low, and sad, and vague enough in expres- 
sion for her character of corpse. Yonder 
she was livelier; her rich robe—green, of 
course—was clinging frightfully to her 
body and breaking into little flames ; her 
face looked mortal reproach even more 
than terror. There she figured as the 
lady in the Decameron, while she thinks 
about drinking from the cup that con- 
tains her lover’s heart ; her eyes stared 
from behind the sheet of glass, fixed and 
so full of woe as to carry a certain con- 
viction with the repulsive story. Here, 
again, she illustrated a tale of the De- 
cameron — inseparable from his fable, 
Cox! She bowed her head over a flow- 
erpot, in the which, if he remembered, 
her lover's head was planted under a 
sweet basil root. Her nurse, a negress, 
knelt near her. 

«©A transparent trick !’’ thought Du- 
maine, «‘« And even so, wasted. That ef- 
fect of the black note was not worth pro- 


ducing. A la bonne heure! There she 
stands painted by some one else, with 


more good sense. That must be a por- 
trait. She looks there as she might after 
attending to her health. Didn’t I say 


obey. 
Drawn by 
O. Herford. 


THE ‘‘ POT OF BASIL."’ 
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that a cure was what she required? She 
is a shade rosier, her hair is more a human 
tint, and her expression lets you divine 
that, like the others, she swallowed you, 
her good English roast beef, and all those 
mugs of tea. Good God! had they all 
been bitten by the same fly? Look at 
her again, done in little, by another hand 
still! Is it to be believed they were all so 
mad over that phthisic somnambulist ?’’ 

He approached to examine the last pic- 
ture, a laurel-wreathed head done dimly 
on an umber ground. He caught sight of 
a blood-red date in the corner. 

‘Twelve years ago!’’ he reflected. 
‘‘And the book informs you that Del- 
bert Cox died something like that. En 
somime, a phase well passed, for it is 
enough to give one the jaundice to look 
at such productions long. And they are 
proud of them, these islanders. ‘ Delbert 
Cox!’ they say to you with an air like 
that, and send a miserable innocent to 
look at these. What is happening ?”’ 

He looked up at the skylight, on which 
a deeper shadow had fallen ; a modicum 
of sickly light crept in, insufficient, al- 
most, to bring out of the darkness the 
glint of the picture-frames. 

‘‘T remain here!’’ said Dumaine. «I 
do not prowl abort in an atmosphere the 
thickness of gruel, to lose my way and 
have my pockets picked.’’ He composed 
himself on the leathern seat for a pro- 
longed stay. 

He must have dozed, for certainly he 
heard no one enter, and yet suddenly he 
was conscious of not being alone. 

His opening eye was opposed by the 
backs of two female figures stationed be- 
fore the undine. The light had cleared a 
little ; they might be supposed just able 
to see it. 

One made a short, thick, insignificant, 
dark blot, the other a long, narrow, lighter 
blot, more interesting in outline. Her 
head, with its accompaniment of hat, bore 
to her body something the relative pro- 
portion of a flower to its stem. She had 
put off her outdoor garment, and her fig- 
ure appeared in a straight gown gathered 
in small folds at the neck, girt close at 
the waist, trailing a little behind with the 
weight of its border-trimming. 

Dumaine smiled to himself; he had 
seen an occasional figure of this descrip- 
tion in the streets of the eccentric city ; 
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he had a theory that if you are charmed 
with such a back, and care to preserve an 
illusion, you had best not seek to get on 
the other side of it. 

The women spoke in whispers and 
moved like shadows from picture to pic- 
ture; he caught the sound of their sibi- 
lants and the soft sliding of their soles ; 
now and then a little suppressed sigh. A 
vague feminine perfume reached him, as 
of old laces that have lain in a sandalwood 
box, and old roses dried in a book. 

Now they passed under the stronger 
light; the tolerable illumination gave 
detail to the top of the large hat, his 
glance was flashed back an instant by a 
wide, blue-green peacock’s eye. 

They stopped before the «« Pot of Basil.’’ 
They were to one side of him, the slender 
woman nearest. The. picture was hung 
low ; she stooped to see it, and remained, 
as one hypnotized half way in the execu- 
tion of a courtesy. 

Dumaine felt an awakening interest, 
and scanned the face thus half presented 
to him. Curieuse téte! The hair stood 
out a good eighth of a yard all around the 
forehead, like a pale glory. The profile 
was deeply indented, the long line of the 
chin meeting that of the neck at a cu- 
riously definite angle. There were heavy 
shadows all about the eye, and a sad little 
shadow across the cheek. 

While he looked at her, the woman si- 
lently pressed her handkerchief to her 
lips and shut her eyes, without lifting 
herself erect. 

‘‘Don’t, Miss Roma! Don’t ye do it, 
honey !’’ said her companion, not so low 
but he heard it. He looked at the speaker, 
—she was a negress. 

‘‘How pretty I was!’’ exclaimed the 
other, in a smothered way. After a mo- 
ment, ‘‘ What has become of the bodice I 
am wearing in there, Dido? I might use 
the gold embroidery over again.”’ 

‘‘Don't ye remember, honey? It was 
Master Delbert’s own !”’ 

‘‘Was it? Didn’t he give it me?—Oh, 
poor Delbert! They must have sold it 
with all his things. I should have liked 
to have it.’’ 

They moved to another picture, nearer 
Dumaine; the tall woman pressed her little 
pocket- handkerchief occasionally to her 
lips and eyes. The negress followed her, 
step by step, looking docilely at the same 
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pictures. Now and then she lifted one 
foot from the ground and brought it down 
firmly, as if to restore feeling in it. Un- 
der the rim of her black bonnet was a 
braided coronet of orange velvet ; but for 
that and the restless whites of her eyes, 
she was all black. 

When they had made the round of the 
room, and come back to the undine, the 
negress, seeing her companion fall once 
more into contemplation of it, pulled 
her wrap about her, and said, audibly 
shivering, «Do come along, Miss Roma! 
It is so chilly, I declare you'll get cold. 
Let us gohome! They do have a climate 
here,--that they do!’’ 

‘««T like it,’’ said the pale lady, though 
her shoulders, too, contracted with a little 
shiver. She lifted her face to the skylight 
as if with a genuine tenderness for the 
dismal sky beyond ; the light set a great, 
meditative, green-blue eye in the center 
of each bronze-fringed feather quivering 
in her head-dress. ‘I like this weather. 
I love this soft-coal smell. I feel as if I 
had got home at last.’’ 

‘‘Your lips are purple, honey. You'd 
be blue all over, and never know the dif- 
ference. Put on your cloak, will you? 
You don’t know how to take care of your- 
self more ’n a baby.”’ 

She put the cloak on for her, even hook- 
ing the great feather-ruff under her listless 
chin. ‘‘Come,’’ she said, then dropping 
her voice to a whisper, added something, 
Dumaine felt assured, about the man 
watching them. 

Miss Roma cast a single sidelong 
glance on him who was now full busy 
with his catalogue ; and he saw the frail, 
faded copy of the Decameron lady pass 
him, leaving behind a curious sense of 
her unreality, and a whiff as of sweet, 
ancient things long shut in a cupboard. 


* * * 


Pierre Dumaine had a success of gray- 
flannel shirts and brutal opinions, while 
still much question and suspicion hung 
over his advanced mode of rendering life 
in oils. He was welcome in many studios, 
caressed and listened to by men far from 
sympathizing with the things he said. 
They liked to set him on ; his bluntness 
and bold, barbaric English entertained 
them. He was childlike in many ways ; 
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one could scarcely judge how acute or 
profound he was; whether, when a joke 
on himself was under way, he was joker 
or joked. His green eye, apparently so 
simple, apprehended to be so double, puz- 
zled the wit. His residence in this un- 
sympathetic climate was due, one could 
scarcely conceive to what. It was known 
that he went to mass every Sunday and 
high day, confessed his sins regularly, 
and took the host like an exemplary 
Catholic ; yet no one, for some reason, be- 
lieved that he believed the things he pro- 
fessed. That he had genius no one thought 
of doubting,—his work was, to the many, 
so astonishing and disagreeable. 

He made an amusing figure in a group 
of artists, who, where they did not dress, 
so to speak, as gentlemen, lived up to cer- 
tain Bohemian traditions. Careless he 
was in his attire, but nowise picturesque. 
His hair was clipped close to the back of 
his solid head ; on the top, the few hairs 
remaining to him stood airily erect. His 
beard served at the most to clothe his jaw. 
His hat was no soft wide-awake, no shad- 
owy slouch, but a proper derby, two sizes 
large, and coming to the tops of his ears. 
His shirt, as I have stated, was flannel ; 
his tie seldom tied, his coat rough, ready- 
made, not unfrequently short of buttons. 
All his vivacity was needed to make him 
accepted. 

Shortly after our first acquaintance with 
him, he sought the quarters of that friend 
of his who had directed him to the Cox 
gallery. It was the afternoon. The friend, 
an elegant fellow, was offering tea to a 
patroness who brought her niece to see 
his pictures. Half a dozen others were 
present. 

Dumaine remained quiet until the ladies 
were gone. Women embarrassed him ; he 
adored them, and could not bear them, 
either. When the rustle of their silks had 
died, he started to give his’ opinion of 
that gallery, so highly recommended to 
him by son ami MacJohns. 

He was in the midst of expressing him- 
self on the subject of Delbert Cox and his 
greens,—oh, their Delbert Cox !—and his 
friends were listening indulgently, hold- 
ing their tempers fairly well, and laugh- 
ing at him to keep themselves from knock- 
ing him down, when there came a tapping 
at the door. Dumaine, fairly launched, 
did not stop for that. 
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The host rose and vanished behind the 
screen that veiled the door. _In a minute, 
before he reappeared, his hand was seen 
preceding him, unmistakably motioning 
Dumaine to be silent. Some one clapped 
a hand over his mouth, and MacJohns 
advanced, ushering in a tall, slender lady, 
followed by a negress. 

They spoke like old friends. He seated 
her on the divan Lady So-and-So had just 
left, and offered her tea. Two or three of 
the company beside the host appeared to 
know her; these approached and became 
tributaries in the conversation. Dumaine 
remained in his corner, rather cross. 

The negress, a large, square parcel on 
her knees, sat on a carved chair near the 
door, impassive as a black idol. 

Now, on some delicate hint, no doubt, 
all unobtrusively removed themselves out 
of hearing of MacJohns and the lady. Du- 
maine felt some curiosity at this. 

The lady was speaking earnestly, tim- 
idity and wistfulness, if he could inter- 
pret faces at all, contending in her face. 

She motioned to the negress, who 
brought the package. They undid it. 
It contained sketches. The lady, show- 
ing them one by one, flushed, and smiled, 
and nodded ; threw herself, unconscious- 
ly or not, into poses that gave value to 
her delicate length of line, her attenuated 
grace. Dumaine, watching her, would 
have liked to laugh out aloud. 

When she had gone, he could not resist 
asking MacJohns point-blank: « Who is 
that original creature? I know already, 
in one sense. She is the one that posed 
for Cox. But who is she more than that?’’ 

MacJohns laughed, as if not at what 
Dumaine said, but something in his own 
mind. ‘Her name is Miss Tressilian— 
Roma Tressilian. Extraordinary name! 
She was born in the Eternal City, I 
think.’’ 

Some of the others had drawn near— 
those of the company who had not the 
advantage of her acquaintance. 

“Tt is a fact that she sat for Delbert 
Cox, ages ago. Elle posait la téte et les 
mains, that is all. She is altogether a 
lady.”’ 

‘« She looks ill, the poor lady.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she never looks well. I refer you 
to poor Cox’s pictures ; and those were 
painted in her best days. That used to 
be thought fascinating, that perpetual 
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look of mortak attaint. It is the result 
of a mere chance combination of tints, I 
think, for I never knew her seriously ill. 
She has the tradition of her portraits to 
keep up, you know.”’ 

‘(Is she really thin, mon ami, or does 
she only affect to be so?”’ 

Mac Johns laughed and said: « That is 
a question she must answer with her hand 
upon her heart before I undertake her 
portrait.’’ 

“You?” 

«She very kindly offered herself as a 
model. She used to have a name for be- 
ing the most satisfactory sitter in town.”’ 

Dumaine laughed aloud, looking many 
things into MacJohns’ eyes which even 
he, Dumaine, had not quite the nerve to 
say without encouragement. 

MacJohns turned away his eyes a little 
awkwardly, and, arranging the screws of 
an easel, said in haste: «‘ We used to be 
quite good friends. She is a nice girl, 
good-natured and true, if without great 
variety in the ideas. They were travel- 
ling Americans of moderate means, she 
and her mother,—the mother separated 
from her husband, va sans dire. I don’t 
think Roma ever saw her own country. 
I wonder why she didn’t marry a title? 
She might have, with the vogue she had. 
Cox was infatuated with her. I don’t 
know whether she meant to have him, 
for he died, poor devil! Since that she 
has been living in Nice, for her mother’s 
health. The poor woman is dead, and 
Roma has come back to her old haunts.”’ 

‘‘Where you will paint her, tell the 
truth, my good MacJohns, as ‘ Le Génie 
du Choléra! ’’’ 

‘«We shall quarrel!’’ said MacJohns, 
abruptly. 

Dumaine looked at him a moment, 
then turned to the others and appeared 
as a volcano with difficulty repressing 
his lava. ‘No!’ he exclaimed, «I am 
not made to understand certain things! 
I have the cranium differently con- 
structed !”’ 

A few days later, Pierre Dumaine, wav- 
ing a crumpled newspaper, was bursting 
into the studio of a youngster, a sort of dis- 
ciple of his, half Parisian, whose political 
acumen, as set against his own, in a re- 
cent discussion, was proved nil by the 
article he held. 

The young man took cher maitre’s vili- 
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fications good-humoredly, and the torrent 
of words of the latter, unchecked, gradual- 
ly slowed up, tapered off. Suddenly, he 
fell to speaking disconunectedly, his atten- 
tion seemed to wander from the subject 
in hand. He sniffed the air, looked all 
about, and seeing nothing to satisfy him, 
turned in his chair to look behind him. 
Then he chuckled, as one who says: ‘I 
knew it!’’? On the back of the chair hung 
a flimsy gauze scarf, dull-green, shot 
with dim gold threads. He pointed at 
it, grinning. 

«You have had a visitor, my son—a fair 
visitor,’’ he said. He lifted the end of 
the scarf gingerly, and brought it close to 
his suspicious nostril. «And I think I 
can tell you who she was.”’ 

‘“Well?’’ asked the youth, laughing. 

«Bah! What was it, now? Ah bien, I 
forget the name. I know her none the less. 
She is tall and gaunt 4 faire peur; she 
has hair coming out, so, like a hay-colored 
nimbus, and her skin just continues the 
tone of her hair, and her eyes are the 
color of her gown, and her gown is the 
color of her hair. No; one cannot be 
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mistaken in that scarf, with the smell 
hanging about it. Will you have the 
goodness to tell me what you have to do 
with her?” 

««T never saw her before this morning, 
mon maitre; never heard of her. She 
came to offer herself as a model, for the 
head and the hands. But you know that 
I am at work just now on certain acade- 
mies. Asa fact, her genre could not be 
useful to me.’’ 

‘«Did she offer herself as a model—just 
like that?’’ 

“She seemed astonished that I had 
never heard of her. She seemed to have 
taken for granted every one would know 
all about her. Altogether comme il faut, 
for that matter. She brought a big, strong 
negress with her, who could have stopped 
up my own chimney-hole with me. She 
intimated that she did not pose for 
money,.”’ 

‘« For what, then?’’ 

‘‘Mais! It must be for the love of art. 
And astrong love, too; for she seemed 
extremely disappointed when I told her 
I had no occasion for a head and hands 
model. She looked so de- 
pressed, I felt sorry. But 
what would you? I could 
not do her! I am not do- 
ing Ophelias; and if I 
were, the poor Ophelia 
was drowned in her young 
days. The negress car- 
ried a big carton full of 
sketches, like papers of 
reference, made of her 
mistress by several ar- 
tists, some of them, ma 
foi! discreet. She must 
have the sentiment de la 
pose, if nothing else. 
Her type, I understand— 
from herself—was much 
sought after in models 
some time ago. I regret- 
ted, from my heart, that I 
had not belonged to that 
time, for I would will- 
ingly have obliged her, 
she evidently cared so 
much that I should. She 
appealed to me silently, 
with beaten eyes like a 
recent widow’s.’’ 

‘You showed praise- 
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worthy firmness, my boy. What shall 
you do with this thing—this scarf?’’ 

‘‘T must return it to her. She wrote 
her name on a card, with a little agate 
pencil, in case I should experience a re- 
pentance. Here it is.’’ 

‘Ah, yes. That is the name I could 
not recall. Miss Roma Tressilian,—Hap- 
good Gardens.”’ 


* 


He was painting, one morning, with a 
palette the size of a tea-table, and a brush 
the length of a broom. His canvas cov- 
ered one whole wall of the room. 

No gimeracks in his studio,—bits of 
mothy arras, Savonarola chairs, curios, 
panoplies, pots of chrysanthemums! A 
frightful disorder, nevertheless; but of 
dusty papers, old wrung-out paint-tubes 
that he threw in a corner and never re- 
moved ; corkless bottles, coverless books, 
paint-spotted wearing-apparel, shoes, 
food, candles. Ona high shelf, supreme 
and cool, subtly veiled with dust, a dozen 
things in plaster, whose broad, blank eyes 
looked down augustly on the confusion. 

Dumaine, in his gray shirt-sleeves, 


painted vigorously, rejoicing that, for 


once, there was ample light. His model 
had failed him ; he called him « pig ’’ ven- 
omously, whenever he thought of it ; he 
had adjusted the long, scarlet robe the 
delinquent should have been wearing to 
the lay-figure, and was utilizing an incli- 
nation to work too precious to waste in 
conveying to the canvas the folds of that, 
—boldly,—boldly. 

He ground his teeth at the first inter- 
ruption, and refrained from going to the 
door in answer to the knocking. Aftera 
little, the knocking was repeated ; it was 
the summons of a politehand. He turned 
to the door, and with soft intensity, cursed 
the person behind it. 

At the third modest knock, he pulled 
the curtain before his work with an ugly 
jerk, andshouted a tremendous “‘ Entrez !’’ 

For a moment nothing happened. 

‘«Sacrebleu !’’ he vociferated, and was 
making for the door, to tear it away, when 
it swung a little towaid him, and a face 
of night appeared in the crack, taking the 
size of his abode with wide, rolling eyes. 

Dumaine stood waiting in astonish- 
ment. 
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The black head retired ; the door opened 
further, and Roma Tressilian stepped in, 
followed by her negress, who carried un- 
der one arm the weil-known square pack- 
age; in the other hand she held a large 
bag embroidered with flowers and letters 
of near the same tint as their background. 

The lady advanced with an effect of 
timidity ; her neck stretched forward, her 
chin lifted, her head a little on one side. 
She faintly smiled. 

Dumaine grinned, and his heart ex- 
panded with an indescribable feeling, a 
sort of bloodthirst. It was as if a foolish, 
superannuated lamb had come into his 
den, he being a grizzly bear. It was as 
if he had had the whole soul - sickening 
school of Delbert Cox in person before 
him with, for once, the chance to speak 
his mind to it. He felt his vigorous 
muscles testing themselves; his whole 
being was full of a swaggering, grim 
amusement. 

He lifted his eyebrows in a questioning 
way. After a moment, ‘« Madame désire?’’ 

«‘I—I beg your pardon for coming in 
like this. You are Monsieur Dumaine, I 
know. Were you not at Ethelred Mac- 
Johns’ a few weeks ago? I thought I 
saw you there. Then he is a friend of 
both,—and that will explain a little,—ex- 
cuse a little—my name is Roma Tres- 
silian."’ 

«Will Madame take a seat?’’ He 
swept an armful of things from a straw- 
bottomed chair. ‘‘Perhaps Madame de- 
sires to have her portrait painted ?”’ 

‘« Yes |—Yes, it is that,’’ she said eager- 
ly. «‘No,—no,—it is not that,’’ she cor- 
rected herself. She had taken the edge of 
the seat. She looked up at him with her 
great eyes that had the fifth act of a 
tragedy perennially suggested in the 
shadowy rings about them. They were 
green-gray eyes, of a very candid, rather 
empty expressien, if you separated them, 
in imagination, from the brown shadows. 
There was something equally candid and 
rather empty about her smile when she 
displayed her perfect little teeth and too- 
pale gums. The tragic look of her eye- 
lids was curiously accompanied with the 
look of eternal, feeble-minded amiability 
and lady-like niceness that clothed her 
features in ordinary conversation. 

She clasped her hands in a sort of em- 
barrassment, and held them nervously 
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clinched between her knees. ‘I should 
like to sit for you,—for you to paint me,— 
but I couldn’t buy the picture when it 
was finished, you know,—I am not rich 
at all. I thought you might care for a 
model. I believe they are all more or less 
restless in these days. Yes, I am sure I 
have heard several artists complain of 
their moving or going to sleep. I assure 
you I can sit for hours without a twitch. 
And I never lose the sense of the pose, as 
they say.” 

Here the negress spoke unexpectedly, 
in an unmodified contralto that indigna- 
tiori put a tremor in: «She ought not to 
do it. Can’t she have a stool under her 
feet, sir? The bare floor is injurious. 
It is the first day she has been out, in 
ten.” 

«T am not ill,’’ said Miss Roma, with 
dignity. ‘ Please, Dido, not to interfere.’’ 

Dumaine found a big book to place un- 
der her feet,—certainly, as he observed, 
too thinly shod for the weather. Then he 
said, with a grave face, as if seriously con- 
sidering; but a deep, dancing light in his 
eye that might have betrayed him to one 
familiar with that eye: «In what charac- 
ter, now, would madame like to pose? 
The type of madame’s face, if she will 
permit me to say so, is unusual, charming 
as it is ; and I take it she offers herself as 
a model only for the head, and hands, and 
the ensemble.’’ 

«Yes, yes. The head and the hands.”’ 

“Of course. Well, then, how would 
madame choose to figure?’’ 

«© T—I have scarcely thought of it. But 
I will show you some sketches that have 
been made of me, by very considerable ar- 
tists, some of them world-renowned. Per- 
haps they will give you an idea.”’ 

He had a curiosity to see the square 
package opened. Dido brought it grudg- 
ingly, and, kneeling by her mistress, 
picked at the knot. . 

A soft beginning of color had come in 
Miss Roma’s face. As the cord did not 
readily yield, she began picking at it, too, 
bending her fair, fluffy head over the ne- 
gress. It fell open at last, and she pre- 
sented the pictures, one by one, to Du- 
maine, explaining and commenting. 

‘«Here, as you see, Iam en houri. My 
friend, Anna Forinska, a Polish artist, 
living in Nice. Perhaps you know the 
name? No? She is young, but full of 


promise. She saw that green became me 
so well, she wanted to paint me en houri. 
There I am the Lady of Shalott, as she 
sees Launcelot in the mirror. It is only 
the sketch ; a great picture was made of 
it afterwards. (Dumaine recognized the 
hand of poor Cox.) This pastel has got 
badly rubbed, but you can still make it 
out. I am Clytemnestra, holding herself 
hidden behind a curtain.”’ 

‘Madame certainly takes a variety of 
roles.’’ 

«Oh, yes ; almost anything you could 
imagine I can make myself look like, 
especially if it is sad. My features, I 
think, lend themselves best to the ex- 
pression of melancholy. It is that I 
can put myself in the place of almost 
any person you tell me of. I think of 
the subject, and I think of it! I finally 
come to feel as if all had happened to 
myself. I assure you, I have suffered 
sometimes keenly with a passion I was 
supposed merely to figure feeling. Once, 
I was pretending to be in the act of drink- 
ing a poison poured over my lover’s heart. 
Well, I have never in my life felt so grue- 
somely sick—never! My heart almost 
broke. I was positively ill afterwards, 
and cried out in my sleep, ‘Guiscardo! 
Guiscardo!’’’ 

‘«« She did,’’ witnessed the negress. 

«A precious temperament, in a model,”’ 
said Dumaine, nodding, with a faint Sa- 
tyr smile, «‘and excessively rare.’’ 

She looked up at him in childlike con- 
fession of delight at his appreciation. 
Her face warmed toward him at once, as 
if she were saying in her mind: «I am 
sure we shall be good friends.”’ 

«If you say so, I hope you will employ 
me. I cannot tell you how much I miss 
art. You cannot think. There is noth- 
ing else I care to do. I never feel I am 
living when no one is painting me. I am 
not like other women, who can be content 
to live idle. The days are so long, and 
there are so many of them! I feel that I 
am wasted when I sit at home. Certain- 
ly,’’ she said, a little sadly, ‘every day, 
after one has reached the perfect point, 
one must be leaving it a little further be- 
hind; though I, as long as I live, I be- 
lieve, shall be paintable. It is this length 
of line, for which I have no merit, and the 
expression. ‘There was a person, who 
should have known, used often to tell me 
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so.’ (Here, again, Dumaine thought he 
recognized the work of poor Cox.) 

‘Well, well,’’ he said, «‘a subject could 
be thought of.”’ 

It was in her face like wine spreading 
through water. ‘Dido, bring here the 
bag,’’ she said. ‘Perhaps in here are 
things that may suggest something. 
They are my propérties.’’ She laughed 
her refined, low-pitched little laugh. Fer 
eagerness made her delicate hands trem- 
ble. Dumaine let her do, as one gives 
himself license to read a chapter in a 
book, not committing himself to buy the 
book, but grudging himself no amuse- 
ment. She drew out of the bag strange, 
beautiful things, that had a hint of fit- 
ness with herself—had, perhaps, been 
given her by friends or lovers as special- 
ly suiting her, or chosen with a sure in- 
stinct by herself: jewels of 
curious stones and far-away 
workmanship—a darkly-glit- 
tering snake for the hair, an 
antique hand-mirror of bur- 
nished bronze, set with dim, 
polished river stones, in 
which one could imagine 
Circe’s or Vivien’s 
face reflected. 

Dumaine exam- 
ined the toys, not 
stinting to show an 
interest in them. 
They smelt like all 
her things. 

She plunged in 
the depths of the 
bag and brought 
out handfuls of tar- 
nished, jeweled filigree beads, which she 
poured luxuriously from one hand into 
the other, and suddenly pressed to her 
face, as if she kissed them. ‘I wore these 
as Isabella, in the « Pot of Basil.’ ’’ 

‘««T have seen the picture.”’ 

‘‘No doubt. Who does not know Del- 
bert Cox’s pictures! I posed entirely for 
him. He never painted any one else after 
he had found me. This is the way we 
used to do: he would tell me the subject ; 
if it was from a poem, I would read that, 
and find out all I could about it—all there 
was to know in the world, it seems to me. 
Then I would think of it for days, consid- 
ering every point, till I dreamt of it at 
night, till it came to seem absolutely real 
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to me, and I felt as if I myself was the 
very person I meant to represent. He 
used to say I was perfectly wonderful—I 
made his blood run cold.”’ 

«Ah, that was bad! It has been re- 
ported to me that he desired to marry 
with you,”’ said the Frenchman. 

She looked at him a second, a blank- 
ness in her regard. 

‘It is true that he did,’’ she said, un- 
certainly. It had happened so long be- 
fore, that she could decently speak of it 
without pretense of emotion. « But I had 
refused him. Yet, I think that we would 
have married in the end, only he died,’’ 
she went on, magnetized by his curiosity 
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to make these revelations, or moved by a 
mere childish desire to make herself in- 
teresting. ‘‘ He seemed to me to exact 
too much, you know. He was like a 
vampire, drinking one’s heart’s blood ; 
he breathed one’s life up like a flower. 
It frightened me ; it made me uncomfort- 
able. But the others, I found afterwards 
—there was a prince, too!’’ she interpo- 
lated, casually —‘‘exacted much more 
than he, without loving so much. The 
prince wanted me to talk a great deal, ex- 
press all sorts of sentiments and ideas, 
say things, walk at a march-step, I don’t 
know what! He was so tiresome. He 
made me regret poor Delbert, who was 
satisfied if I would just sit in a long chair 
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under a church window and let him gaze 
at me by the hour, without either of us 
speaking a word. I saw by the difference 
how much more truly he loved me. And 
what talent he had! No one can holda 
candle to him now. So it is!’’ She 
sighed, and after a moment smiled above 
her regrets, brightened, and ventured a 
little epigram for his foreign sake: 
‘‘Love is like a shadow, one of your 
countrymen has said, you know; it fol- 
lows till we turn to follow it, then it 
flees.’’ 

‘‘Ah, not in every case, madame,—or 
it is mademoiselle, I believe? Surely not 
in the case of some,”’ he said, with mock- 
ing gallantry in his eyes. ‘: You should 
try again. Yes, you must try again.’’ 

Roma looked at him, a faint shadow 
passing over her face. She glanced to- 
ward her negress, and, with a little, un- 
concealable show of flusteration, began 
putting her things out of sight in the 
bag. 

Dumaine saw that, somehow, he had 
made a bad impression on the Anglo- 
Saxon woman,—and by the mere, inno- 
cent use of his foreign eyes! He resent- 
ed it, and found himself very unwilling 
to let her go at this point till he had, in 
a way, settled with her. That blood- 
thirst of before returned strong upon 
him. He experienced a desire to shock 
this over-particular, supersensitive, ridic- 
ulous miss,—shock her at every point. 

He was not at all sure what he meant 
finally to do ; but plunged in without con- 
cern of the end, or perception of how he 
should get rid of a thing he had once 
committed himself to. «‘So mademoiselle 
is desirous to pose for me?’’ he began, 
and Miss Roma, by the uncertain little 
look she gave, seemed, for the first time, 
to be questioning the discretion of her 
step. But, also, why did she come to him 
in that way, and talk to him as toa brother 
of the blood? « Well, it very fortunately 
happens I have, at this moment, occasion 
for a model. But first, am I right in sup- 
posing madame really wishes to pose for 
me, to serve in conscience as a regular 
model, or is this but a little adventure, 
a caprice she takes this way to satisfy ?”’ 

‘«T really meant it,’’ said Roma stoutly, 
but her voice faded at the end of her 
sentence. 

“1 will show you the picture I am 


painting. Be so good as to step a little 
this way.’’ He pulled aside the curtain 
with a dramatic gesture, and looked at 
her with a gleeful, cannibalistic eye. 

She stared at the huge canvas,—blinked 
as if dazzled,—took a step back to seize 
the whole better, and looked as if vainly 
trying to appear intelligent. All the color 
lately come into her soft, sallow cheek 
dropped away from it. 

The negress stood behind them with 
eyes round as marbles ; her thick mouth 
roundly open. After a moment she began 
to laugh inside of her skin, and shook 
like a jelly, unnoticed of the pair of her 
superiors. 

Dumaine gave Roma time to collect her- 
self, then, with a tinge of irony, asked: 
‘You can tell what it is? An old, old 
subject, vrai? One almost feels it neces- 
sary to apologize for it.’’ 

She shook her head. 

«« An old, old subject, though. So you 
can’t tell me what it is! Yet it is well 
painted, I give you my word of honor. 
These men,—don't you recognize them?”’ 

‘‘They are Jews,—aren’t they?’’ she 
said, doubtfully. 

«Ah, I see that their noses have not 
escaped you. True, they are Jews.”’ 

‘«They arecommon people,—peasants.”’ 

‘« Peasants,—precisely. Weare getting 
hot, asthechildren say. Peasants! Some 
of them fishermen. That one is a car- 
penter.”’ 

As he did not say anything more, but 
stood loéking at the picture with her, as 
if waiting for her polite approval, she re- 
lieved the strain of silence, and put off 
the moment of mendacity, by asking, 
‘‘What isthe woman?” * 

«« Ah, I could tell you very well her pre- 
cise profession, but I don’t want to shock 
you. You English misses are so easily 
shocked, you know, though you read 
your Bibles regularly, too. It is for the 
woman there I want you to pose. How 
do you like it—in the whole, the compo- 
sition, the color ?’”’ 

She could not repress an honest little 
shudder that seenied to ruffle the feathers 
of her great boa, which she had not re- 
moved with her cloak. He would have 
grimly enjoyed hearing her lie, after that, 
but she said: «‘ I am not accustomed to it 
yet. It belongs to another school from 
me, you know. You could not expect it at 














once. I have seen paintings tending in 
this direction, but never one that reached 
such a point. I see what the picture 
means quite clearly now,’’ she added, de- 
siring to conciliate him if his feelings had 
been hurt: «How stupid of me not to 
know at once! The long hair on the 
woman,—she must be Mary Magdalene,— 
and that must be Christ. If you had giv- 
en him a white robe,’’ she said innocently, 
‘«‘T should have known him at once; or 
white and blue.’’ 

‘‘Justement! A white robe, and a nim- 
bus, and a forked beard, and you would 
have known him at once!”’ he almost 
shouted. ‘*Your negress would have 
known at once, also. Trés bien! But 
come over here and look again.’’ 

He seized her hand unceremoniously 
and almost dragged her to the 
further end of the room ; for, al- 
together out of his expectation, 
the disgust in her deli- 
cate, inane face had 
fired him to fury. His 
irritation passed all 
bounds; he would have 
liked to have Miss 
Roma to torture for a 
good month; he was 
past minding his 
words, and as deter- 
mined now to have her 
for his Magdalene as 
if he had sworn it by 
every relative’s grave, 
—if only to impose his 
revolting painting on 
her. Who was she, to 
look like that on his 
finest production? 
Little ignoramus, per- 
fectly satisfied with her 
own old notions, im- 
penetrable to truth and 
beauty, and sweeping 
them aside like a dirty 
rag. 

‘‘How does it seem 
to you from here?’* he 
cried. ‘Is it not asif 
you looked through an 
open window, and saw 
solid objects in the gen- 
uine, broad daylight? 
That is the way things 
look, let me tell you, 
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if ever you take the trouble to open your 
eyes! You are trying, I see by your face, 
to suppose yourself in the place of that 
Madeleine as you have been accustomed 
to seeing yourself in other pictures, look- 
ing a faded green, a la Cox, or a pasty 
muddle quelconque. You can represent 
yourself to your own mind in no other 
way. No wonder you have misgivings 
how it would accord with the rest! But 
just wait! You shallsee! You shall be 
in there as / put you, in a gown of 
orange, madame, that scorches off your 
eyebrows if you get too near. Ha! Iam 
anxious to begin. When will you come? 
When will you give me the first sitting ? 
a Oh 
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For I suppose you were honest in offering 
yourself to sit; else it is a great good 
joke on me who lose my whole morning. 
But you English are famous for telling the 
truth and keeping your promises. You 
are engaged to me. Will you come to- 
morrow morning ?”’ 

‘Yes, I will come,’’ she said. She had 
not ceased looking at the picture in a sort 
of fascination. Perhaps the brutal truth 
of it was growing upon her ; or she mis- 
trusted her own judgment opposed to such 
bull-headed conviction, or wished merely 
to pose under any condition and at any 
cost: **I willcome. But not to-morrow. 
I shall be glad to come, indeed,’’ she said, 
taking her eyes off the picture at last, and 
with a return of her earlier manner of a 
delicate, business-like model, «‘ but not to- 
morrow. First, you know, I must study 
my part. I have always had to do that. 
I must read it up thoroughly, I must re- 
flect, and identify myself with the char- 
acter. I have thought very little on this 
subject. I only know it as a fable caught 
in passing ; and I want to do it justice, to 
act fairly by you. I should not feel I was 
sincere if I came to you like any common 
model and sat, not knowing what I 
meant, with a stupid mask of a face. I 
will be back—in a week from to-day.”’ 

««Well, then,’’ said Dumaine, «in a 
week! Think the situation well over, 
madame. A Madeleine! I don’t think 
you know what a Madeleine is. I doubt 
if you can really make to yourself an 
idea. But you can always try, and it will 
be interesting—for you, also for me, let 
me add. And I think the public will be 
vastly interested in a representation of 
the Madeleine as different from the con- 
ventional one as my Christ is different. 
A Madeleine worn thin with passions, a 
morbid Madeleine, with a pathological 
suggestion. What is your hair, madame? 
Is it as long as it seems? Is all the hair 
I see upon your head your own ?”’ 

“It is my own. It is very long, but 
not so thick as it used tobe. But I can 
make it appear more if you ‘think neces- 
sary. Ican wave it. In all the pictures 
Magdalene’s hair is wavy.’’ 

‘«God preserve us! Let it alone, I ad- 
jure you. She shall have straight hair 
for once. Do you suppose she put up 
her hair in papillotes every night, and 
washed it every month in champagne? 
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Another question : Is your health good ? 
Are you strong? For, having once begun, 
I cannot suffer my model to fail me. She 
must be here when I say she shall, or I 
lose my temper.’’ ; 

«TI am quite well,” said Roma, without 
hesitation, ‘I will be here whenever you 
say,—after a week.”’ 

«That she aint!’ put in the forward 
negress, with ill-contained impatience, 
and would not be silenced. « Sometimes 
she has to stay indoors weeks together ; 
she can’t stirastep. Would she look like 
that if she were well, all smutty around 
the eyes? You know I’m telling him 
the truth, Miss Roma. You know you've 
no more strength ’nacat! You needn't 
try to make me hold my tongue. I will 
speak my mind. You ought not to fa- 
tigue yourself like you used to.’’ 

‘‘T beg you will not listen to her !’’ said 
Roma, who had colored with shame. «I 
am quite well enough to do what I engage 
to. What diverts me causes me no fa- 
tigue, I assure you. It is staying at 
home, without one interest in life, that 
will kill me!’’ she exclaimed, poignantly. 
‘“You must take me! I promise to do 
my best to comprehend your work, mon- 
sieur, and do honor to the trust you re- 
pose in me. And, after all, did I not un- 
derstand you to say that it would be of 
interest to have a sickly Magdalene? 
Then, supposing that I had—an ailment, 
why would it not be more an advantage 
than otherwise? I am quite well. I can 
pose, as you shall see. But if I had—an 
ailment, why, all the better!’’ she ended 
triumphantly. 


* * * 


The week passed ; ten days passed, and 
Miss Tressilian had not made her second 
appearance in Dumaine’s studio. Nor had 
she sent him any word. 

He was busy with other figures ; he did 
not require the Magdalene’s services yet ; 
he could, in any case, have easily re- 
placed her; but these considerations were 
none of her affair. It interested him to 
find her at fault ; and he took himself for 
his purposes to be profoundly wronged 
by her remissness. His instinct of a 


persecutor made him, on the morning of 
the eleventh day,—the more that the 
weather was dark again and unfit to paint 
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by,—betake himself to Hapgood Gardens 
to apply the goad to his model’s memory. 
Par Dieu! either an engagement was a 
binding thing, or it was not! 

It was one of a dozen modest semi-sub- 
urban houses, all alike, built in a row, 
each behind a narrow garden enclosed 
with iron railings. He pulled open the 
gate, and strode up the brick walk, fum- 
ing, yet with a pleasurable sensation in 
his inmost: he was a tyrant, this time, so 
absolutely in the right. 

He knocked briefly: Bang! Bang! He 
had contempt for the complicated tattooes 
some British play on their neighbors’ 
doors. He was prepared to see the ne- 
gress, though reflection might have told 
him that Mistress Dido would not be the 
one to open. 

A meek and slick Caucasian let him in, 
and when he asked for Miss Tressilian, 
directed him to the door of her apartment, 
one flight up. 

He climbed the unimposing stairs, cov- 
ered with cold oilcloth, and found him- 
self before a white double door, not quite 
closed. He knocked and waited. No one 
answered or came to admit him. He held 
tis breath and listened. Nothing seemed 
stirring ; yet, if the lady had not been at 
home, the woman below would not have 
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sent him up-stairs. He knocked again, 
with no more effect than before. 

He stood a while, stewing with a sense 
of injury and disappointment, asking 
himself what todo. But what was there 
to do,—with no one to doit to? Taking 
patience, he knocked again, a good, bat- 
tering knock, and, remaining still un- 
served, pushed open the door without so 
many compliments, and entered the room. 

It was a small, plain sitting-room, very 
dark, receiving what light it got from two 
high strips of glass just below the ceil- 
ing—nothing individual about it. 

While he stood uncertain, he was posi- 
tive his ear caught from behind a portiére 
the rustle of a book-leaf turning. He was 
not so discreet! He went direct to the 
portiére, treading with no less than the 
usual amount of noise, and put it enough 
aside to see if the room beyond were a 
bed-chamber, in which case, he would re- 
tire and cough first. It was not a bed- 
chamber. 

He stood astonished. There was Roma, 
quietly reading. 

Having passed that threshold, a person 
seemed to find himself in another house 
altogether : a hushed, crowded, dim nook, 
ill according with what else he had seen 
of the common lodging-house. Draperies 
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hid the hired walls ; plates, and pots, and 
pictures, peacock-feathers and palms, and 
precious trifles of every sort were set about 
haphazard. Spotted lilies dropped their 
leaves around a great blue bowl ; a spot- 
ted skin stretched on the floor; across a 
corner a pictured curtain sagged on its 
metal rings. All looked dingy, and faded, 
and old, as the details of a picture long 
sunk into the canvas. 

A couch, covered with worn brocade 
and rich with silken cushions, was drawn 
out into the middle of the room, for the 
light. On this lay Roma, absorbed in a 
book—a book too large and heavy to hold, 
so it lay on the edge of the couch, and 
she, lifted on her elbows, with one hand 
thrust through her hair, bent her head 
over it. 

She had a loose silk robe, with large 
sleeves. Across her body trailed a cover- 
let sewn with tarnished tinsel stars. Her 
hair was tied loosely in a tail that, likea 
tarnished tinsel serpent, slipped out of 
sight among the pillows. 

Dumaine perceived piles of disordered 
books all around her, on the floor, on the 
couch, on the stool near. Some of their 


modern bindings and red edges wounded 


his eye. On the leopard-skin lay the 
bronze mirror set with river stones. It 
looked up blindly, with a dead surface, 
telling how long it had not been polished. 

Dumaine stood, supposing his presence 
would make itself immediately felt. 

Roma did not look up, but continued 
studying the large-lettered page strewn 
with crimson capitals. 

He wondered what was the meaning of 
this preposte-ous affectation, and coughed. 

She started, gasped, and caught at her 
book with both hands. She looked at 
him blankly a moment, and presently 
drew her hand slowly across. her eye- 
brows. 

‘‘T am glad to find you at least living, 
Miss Roma Tressilian,’’ he said. 

‘‘You—you are the French painter,’’ 
she said dreamily. 

‘«T knocked three times.”’ 

«Pardon! I heard nothing. My maid 
is gone out.’’ 

He seated himself on a chair near the 
foot of her couch, and leaned forward, 
with his hands hanging between his 
knees. ‘Are you ill?’’ he asked. 

«*No; at least, not more than always.”’ 
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«Then why,’’ with a quiver of choler 
in his voice, ‘‘why have von kept me 
four days twirling my thumbs,—yes, lit- 
erally that,—waiting for you? Did you, 
or did you not, engage to come and sit 
for my ‘‘ Madeleine?'’ Did you, or did 
you not?”’ 

She half rose, clutched her hair, and 
looked as if staring, with thoughtful 
eyes, into her own mind. «Yes, I did. 
I had completely forgotten. It seems 
many, many years ago.’’ 

‘A la bonne heure! I should like to 
have all this explained to me. But it is 
good that you remember at last. When 
will you come, then? Say at once when 
you will come, that I may be gone about 
my affairs.’’ 

She looked up at him like a child that 
hopes it will not be scolded. That curi- 
ous face of hers, old in point of years, yet 
so youthful in effect, for that it was empty 
as an infant’s of all deep personal experi- 
ence, seemed to him changed since he last 
saw it. Certainly, it was thinner, more 
transparent, and, though momently 
flushed with poring over the book, more 
shadow-like. But it was not these cir- 
cumstances that made the difference; it 
was her eyes, full of a concentrated light, 
as if all her thoughts were fixed upon a 
single point. 

She shook her head softly. 
over,’’ she said. 

«« What do you mean ?’’ he queried, im- 
patiently. «What is over?”’ 

«« All that !’’ she answered, irrelevant- 
ly. Then a little excitement gained in 
her; she lifted herself on one stiffened 
arm. ‘I can hardly believe I was ever 
that person, going about in people’s stu- 
dios, peddling her beauty,—poor, fading 
worm! Oh, it is too late now to ask me, 
sinner, to do it again! The light has 
shone upon me,—I live to the light!” 
and she looked up into the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, as if much light came 
from there. 

He could have laughed with the shock 
of this change, but that he felt the vague 
horror one feels in listening to the bab- 
blings of delirium. He experienced, on 
looking closer at her face, that seemed to 
him to be fading on the air even as he 
looked, a sort of alarm and pity, as if he 
sat beside the sick-bed of a child. 

«You will be better!’’ he said, with 


«That is 
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‘WITH HER ARMS ABOUT HER PALE MISTRESS, SHE TURNED ON THE INTRUDER.” 


sudden, brusque kindness ; and, on look- 
ing at her more, felt an unmanly impedi- 
ment rise across his breathing. 

She shook her head again and let her- 
self drop back among the cushions, her 
hands hanging over the sides of the 
couch. He kept his eyes on the little 
hand nearest him, feeling develop a curi- 
osity to take it as a soft bird between his 
two harsh, warm hands. 

He had spoken in a gruff voice. She 
must necessarily have thought that he 
had her health in mind only as related to 
the fulfilment of her promise. She said : 
‘«‘T shall never be strong enough again for 
your uses. I shall never be able to pose 
as I did. One must have the ambition 
for it, you know. I can never care again. 
I have so much else to think of! It is not 
as once. In the old days, nothing filled 
the time full but to sit for my portrait. 
It seemed to give me a double life to see 
another myself grow on the canvas. But 
now all is changed. The eyes of my soul 
are awake! You must not appeal to the 
one I was! I have other hopes.”’ 

‘‘ Why don’t you become a Catholic?” 


he suggested, abruptly, after a silence of 
utter bewilderment on his part, as if here 
he had found a solution to all. «“Iama 
Catholic. Every one concedes it to be the 
only religion that satisfies every need of 
the human soul.’? 

She honored him with the attendance 
of her face, but her mind was evidently 
already elsewhere. She made no answer ; 
she had gone back to fingering the book, 
fondness revealed in her very touch. It 
was clear she could keep from it no lorg- 
er; her face turning at last, as if drawn, 
from him to it, suggested the brooding 
contentment, in anticipation, of a homing 
dove. 

She settled herself with a luxurious lit- 
tle sigh as she had been before, on her 
elbows over the book, with one hand 
through her hair. 

‘‘Do you remember here—how grand it 
is!’’ she said, while a small flame of fa- 
natical red kindled in either cheek ; her 
forefinger meandered along the lines, 
seeking the place, ‘‘where I had been 
washing his feet, you know, and drying 
them with my long, long hair, kissing 
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them, and the Pharisee objected. Then 
he told the parable of the two debtors, 
and said of me at last,—of Magdalene he 
said, I mean,— Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven, for she loved much.’ Oh, I 
love much, indeed,—indeed! Ah, what 
astoryitis! How did I never know it? 
It is old; it seems all new. And it is 
true, true; no poet made it up,—so glori- 
ous and so touching ! He lived upon this 
earth—so good! And what did they do 
tohim? But he was not as you painted 
him,—not in the vety least. He looked 
far gentler ; His garment was white, and, 
though you will not believe it, there did 
hover over his head, to the eyes that had 
grace to see it, a ring of holy sunshine, 
emanation of the light within. Here it 
is, the passage I mean. Now listen!”’ 
While she read, he looked at her, with- 
out listening. Whether it was that her 
unconscious attitude, so strongly bring- 
ing back to the mind Allori’s «« Magdalen 
in Hermitage,”’ did fire him with an art- 
ist’s passion, or that he could not bear it 
that presently, with that burden of unsat- 
isfied pity weighing on his heart, he must 
be gone out of sight of her forever, he in- 
terrupted her in the midst of her read- 


ing, with almost tears of eagerness in his 
voice: ‘* But what a Madeleine you make 


at this minute! But what a picture! So 
true, my God, so modern! You shall pose 
for me like that, just like that, as you are 
now, without the trouble of coming to 
me, if you are so exhaysted That can 
be all arranged. I will bring my materi- 
als here!’’ 
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She looked up, troubled, and seemed 
about to speak, when he went on, pre- 
venting her: ‘‘ Yes, you shall! for you 
have engaged to sit, and an engagement 
is sacred, you know. One must be rea- 
sonable in the end! What shall I be do- 
ing to you, when all is said? You shall 
lie there, quite at your ease, just as you 
are lying, and read your book, while“I 
will paint,—I will just paint. I can be 
discreet, I pray you to believe. Bon Dieu, 
one isn’t a beast! Now, don’t refuse me, 
for charity’s sake, for this time it would 
be a loss, a great and serious loss, to the 
world !”’ 

He was speaking so vehemently and 
despotically, she looked about half-fright- 
ened. Dido appeared in the doorway. 
Roma held out her arms to her, with a 
face near weeping. The negress flew to 
her side and caught her close. So stand- 
ing, with her arms about her pale mis- 
tress, she turned wrathy, rolling eyes on 
the intruder. 

Roma’s head dropped on her faithful 
breast. «‘Oh, he is bothering me!’’ she 
said, with mild querulousness. ‘‘ What 
does he want? ‘Tell him to let me alone, 
dear. Ask him to go away. Say I am 
too ill. Can’t he see? The hour is past 
for me for the vain things of this earth.’’ 

And Dumaine dropped back, defeated, 
abusing her like a peasant in the patois 
of his boyhood, yet conscious of a-raging 
desire to stay on and cry his fill, like a 
child, over the little hand that seemed to 
him grown too thin for a strong man to 
look on with patience. 
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“T“HE following autobiographical sketch was written by George William Curtis 

at the request of R. W. Griswold, who, forty years ago, was a critic by whom 
most young authors were glad to be noticed. Griswold’s books are now found only 
on the top shelves of literary junkshops, and are mentioned only by authors who 
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half century of existence—I find the names of John Greenleaf Whittier and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes next each other. . . All around are the names of the dead,—too 
often of the forgotten dead.”’ 

Griswold’s books were widely sold and read, partly because there was at the time 
almost no periodical criticism of any value, but more, perhaps, because the compiler 
took great pains to give an account of his subjects as men and women as well as in 
their character as authors. His sketches, too, were often agreeable reading, because, 
though not avowedly so, they were, in substance, autobiographies. The revised edi- 
tion of ««The Prose Writers,’’ for which Mr. Curtis’s sketch was written, was not 
published, as its compiler died before his preparations for a reissue were completed. 


* 


- WAS born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on the 
24th of February, 
1824. My maternal 
grandfather was 
James Burrill, Jr., a 
man famous in the 
anrals of the State, 

; who died at Washing- 
while senator from Rhode 
Island,—and he had made his mark in 
Congress by a speech upon the Missouri 
Compromise. My father, so long as he 
lived in the State, was a prominent politi- 
cal man,—Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, etc.,—but never so situated 
as to be willing to accept the nomination 
for governor and for Congress. I lost my 
mother when I was two years old. She 
left only my elder brother and myself. 

At six, I was sent to school near Bos- 
ton, in the pretty village of Jamaica 
Plain. I remained there between four 
and five years, had a very good time in 
general, so far as I remember, and was 
called quite generally :«Deacon’’ by the 
boys. I returned to Providence upon the 
occasion of my father’s second marriage, 
and was at school there until he removed 
to New York, in the year 1839. It was 
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during the time between my return from 
school and coming to New York that I 
made my first essay, like everybody else, 
in print. I sent an anonymous poem to 
the newspaper, and was so frightened at 
seeing it in print that I kept the secret so 
closely that no one else knew it, nor 
knows it. I wrote several pieces in this 
way, and sent one or two to the New York 
American,* all anonymous, of course, 
which were duly printed, and dazzled me. 
When I came to New York, I was so 
struck by the whirl of business and the 
high, dark, narrow streets,—especially, 
I remember, Pine street,—that I was 
ready to abandon all my studies and go 
into a counting-room. The idea enchant- 
ed me, and I had no rest until I persuad- 
ed my father to let me do it. So, fora 
year, I was a clerk in a German and Eng- 
lish importing house; at the end of the 
year stepped nimbly out of it, nor ever 
wanted to enter it again. So great was 
my distaste that I afterward, for a long 
time, avoided all the business parts of 
the city. e 
I resumed my studies with tutors, read- 
ing the usual college course, though not 
in college, until I began, with my broth- 
er, to be interested in Emerson, Brown- 


*A daily paper ‘edited by Charles King, which had a decidedly literary character, 
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son, and the other Boston philosophers, 
which interest resulted in our going to 
Brook Farm in the spring of 1842. I was 
merely a boarder, having made an ar- 
rangement of half work, half pay. At 
Brook Farm I made many of my best 
friends and tried all the asceticisms,—the 
no meat, the long hair, the loose dress, 
etc.,—but was not a proper member. I 
left in the autumn of 1843 ; I returned to 
New York. But the country life had be- 
come so fascinating that I was glad to 
run off to Concord with my brother, in 
the following spring, and to pass a year 
there in a farmer’s family, working hard 
upon the farm. It was 

during this year that I 

made friends with Haw- 

thorne, and that the club 

was formed at Emerson's, 

of which I have spoken 

in the «‘American Au- 

thors.’’* I knew also, 

here, Alcott, Thoreau, 

and Ellery Channing, 

the poet. 


The next year my 


brother and I rented a 
single room in a farmer’s 


house, and an acre of his 
land. We took the whole 
charge of the land, ma- 
nuring it, plowing, har- 
rowing, and planting. 
As we had so little, we 
gave it garden cultiva- 
tion, and were well re- 
paid. In the house we 
lived like Essenes. It 
was on the edge of a 
wood, and the baker 
came every day. We had no servant, and, 
as it was too much trouble to cook meat, 
I lived entirely upon baked apples and 
milk, with bread and biscuit, and we had 
a royally jolly and free time, except that 
our compassionate hostess would insist 
upon occasionally thrusting in plates of 
meat and vegetables,—but not often. I 
grew fat and hearty during these months, 
and sent an occasional bit of verse to the 
Harbinger,+ which was published by 
my Brook Farm friends. We had a 
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good many books, and I read a great deal. 

The next summer we passed in Con- 
cord, but at the house of an old Brook 
Farmer, whom we -had known. In the 
winter I came home to New York, and 
we agreed to go to Europe during the fol- 
lowing year. Circumstances detained my 
brother, but on the 1st day of August, 
1846, I sailed for Marseilles. 

We arrived after a long, but beautiful, 
summer passage. I went, with Cranch { 
and his wife, who sailed with me, to 
Genoa and Leghorn, and thence to Flor- 
ence. The winter I passed in Rome, with 
my brother, who came afterward; the 
spring in Naples, the 
summer in Florence and 
Venice. I was in Italy 
a little more than a year, 
then crossed into the Ty- 
rol, and so into Germa- 
ny. At Berlin I passed 
the winter and was ma- 
triculated at the universi- 
ty, where I attended sev- 
eral courses of lectures. 

In the spring of 1848, 
when the French revolu- 
tion broke out, I was in 
Berlin, and saw the fa- 
mous fight of the 18th 
of March, in the streets. 
I wrote home an account 
of it, which Mr. Ray- 
mond,? then editor of 
the Courier and Enquir- 
er, chanced to see and ob- 
tained for publication, 
and immediately request- 
ed me to correspond regu- 
larly with that paper. I 
was too busy flying about Europe to 
promise to do so; but I wrote a few let- 
ters for him, which were published. 

In the summer, in company with my 
brother and two others, I made a genuine 
pedestrian tour of Switzerland; in the 
winter to Paris, whence I regularly cor- 
responded with the Tribune. The next 
summer again into Switzerland, where I 
met an old friend, who wished me to go 
to the East with him for the winter. I 
had decided to pass the winter in Spain, 


** Homes of American Authors,” a gift book published in 1852 


+A weekly paper devoted to social reform and literature. 


A. Dana, now editor of the Sun. 


The literary part was edited by Charles 


} Christopher P. Cranch, a painter and poet, who died not long before Mr. Curtis. 
¢@Henry J. Raymond, afterwards well known as the founder of the New York Times. 
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but was only too glad to visit the region 
of my dreams in the society of a friend. 
We descended the Alps to Genoa, went 
along the coast to Leghorn and Florence, 
thence to Civita Vecchia, and Rome, which 
was much changed from the Rome I had 
left by the presence of the French, and, 
crossing over from Naples to Palermo, 
travelled through Siciiy, by Enna, to 
Catania; skirted Mount Etna to Mes- 
sina, and passed down to Malta. After 
a few days in Malta we sailed for Alex- 
andria, and left Cairo for the tour of Up- 
per Egypt and the Nile on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1849. We reached Cairo, upon 
our return, on the 26th of February, 1850, 
and the book was already written in my 
mind. I kept a journal for some time, 
but relinquished it, and wrote several of 
the chapters, just as they now stand in 
the book,* but without any regular se- 
quence. 

We crossed the desert and went to Jeru- 
salem and Damascus, crossed the Leban- 
on to Beyrout, and sailed for Malta in the 
early part of May, 1850. I went to Eng- 
land and staid with a friend two months, 
and reached Boston, upon my return, in 
August, 1850. 


The following autumn I wrote «Nile 
Notes of an Howadji,’’ which were pub- 


lished in March, 1851. The book was 
issued by Bentley, under an arrangement 
with my publishers, but with a changed 
title —‘: Nile Notes by a Travellgr.’’ He 
has since issued another and cheaper edi- 
tion, and still another has been published, 
with the true title, as one of Vitzitelly’s 
cheap series—a shilling book, with a mul- 
titude of wood-cuts made for the work. 
During the winter I was somewhat en- 
gaged with the Tribune. 


*The “ Nile Notes’? mentioned below. 
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In the summer of 1851 I went lotus-eat- 
ing, and wrote letters, which were pub- 
lished inthe Tribune under the name of 
«Summer Notes of a Howadji.’’ They 
were written at the various spots. Inthe 
autumn I staid in Providence and wrote 
‘« The Howadji in Syria,’’ which was thus 
written after the ‘‘ Lotus-Eating.”’ 

The following winter I accepted an en- 
gagement on the Tribune, and remained 
there five months. The most important 
things I did were the critiques upon the 
Academy Exhibition. 

‘The Howadji in Syria’? was pub- 
lished in April, 1852, and during the 
time I was connected with the Tribune 
I revised the summer letters, which were 
exquisitely illustrated by my friend Ken- 
sett, and were published late in the sum- 
mer. ‘* The Howadji in Syria "’ was issued 
in London by Bentley, who again changed 
the title (I know not by what right) and 
called it «« The Wanderer in Syria."” He 
also published a pretty edition of the 
‘« Lotus-Eating.”’ 

I left the Tribune on the ist of July 
and passed the summer in Newport, and 
wrote only the four articles for Putnam's 
book — Bancroft, Longfellow, Emerson, 
and Hawthorne. 

This autumn and winter I have been 
collecting and editing Downing’s contri- 
butions to the Horticulturist, and writing 
a preparatory memoir of him; writing 
for Putnam's Monthly, of which contri- 
butions thus far ««Our Best Society’’ has 
imade the most stir,} and am busy all the 
time in reading and studying for a « Life 
of Mehemet Ali,’’ which will be ready as 
soon as possible. f 

Voila tout! and Shelley died when he 
was no older than I am! 


+The series appeared in book form under the title of the ‘‘ Potiphar Papers.” 


t This work was not published. 
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A HOT 


By POWHATAN 


(rs evening in March, as I was finish- 

ing a most pleasant dinner at Fort 
Thomas, Arizona, my host and hostess, 
having just returned from a long leave in 
the East, were telling me of the splen- 
did time they had been having, and my 
mind was far off in the gaily-lit theaters 
and ball-rooms, when the commanding of- 
ficer was announced. After a few remarks 
to the hostess, he nonchalantly turned to 
me and, with an odd smile, said that I 
might as well hurry up with my coffee, as 
the Apaches had killed a man a few miles 
from the post, and he had ordered a detach- 
ment out for me, which would start in ten 
minutes. Little time did I have to dream 
over receptions, pretty faces, and music, for 
in another minute I was sitting on that old 
familiar McClellan saddle, watching the 
men file out from the stable. A quick in- 
spection for cartridges, horseshoes, can- 
teens, the blacksmith’s kit, etc. ; ‘* mount,’’ 
«form rank,’’ « fours right,”’ «* this way,’’ 
“right by twos,’ ‘‘trot,’’ and quicker 
than you can read it we are off in our 
route column. 

There is something noiseless, prac- 
tical, quick, about the working of an 
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American cavalry outfit; a youngster may 
love to howl those long, useless com- 
mands of our cavalry tactics when he first 
joins, to show the men that he has a pow- 
erful voice; but after a few ‘trips,’ and, 
perhaps, after noticing an ironical expres- 
sion or {wo about the face of an old ser- 
geant who has ‘‘raised’’ several genera- 
tions of youngsters, he finds a few move- 
ments, a signal for them with the hand, 
and the least noise possible get him in 
and out of camp most speedily. 

After pulling back once or twice to see 
that all of the men were sitting up and 
‘««closed,’’ and that the gait was steady, not 
making any of the horses gallop, I gave my 
black his place at the head of the column, 
settling down to a good eight-mile trot, 
musing over the strange contrasts in life, 
and mentally cursing the Indians for de- 
priving me of a most charming evening. 

Five miles out we meta train of immense 
freight-wagons, bringing copper from the 
mines at Globe, north of the San Carlos 
agency. They were driving like artillery 
in retreat, whips, profanity, and fear drag- 
ging the great, creaking schooners along 
in clouds of invisible, choking dust. One 
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of the soldiers called to them that they 
were out rather late. No information could 
be gotten from them. Oneold fellow asked 
to go back, as he was a friend of the freight- 
er supposed to have been killed. As soon 
as he had unhooked his saddle-horse we 
struck out again. I noticed with quiet 
delight that neither he nor my cowboy 
guide relished the steady trot. These 
frontiersmen always travel at the walk or 
gallop, and not having yet acquired the 
effeminate method of posting, nor being 
practised in the military seat, they enjoy 
our trot about as much as we enjoy their 
bucking ponies. 

If you have the patienceto read anything 
written by acavalry officer, you must have 
the patience to allow him to air his hob- 
bies, and one of the greatest is the love 
for long stirrups and the close trot. I have 
seen the short stirrup used in the Euro- 
pean cavalry, and upon once seeing the 
men try to mount on quiet horses I wasted 
no more thought on the short stirrup. Of 
course, there is a theory about agile, active 
cavalrymen vaulting into the saddle, but 
after a few days’ hard field work, and sleep- 
ing in the rain, therearefew men who don’t 
need the stirrup to get up into the saddle, 


especially with its pack on. Asforposting, 
the short stirrup is certainly easier on the 
man until he gets accustomed to the close 


seat. It is said to be easier on the horse, 
but that will never be proved until the 
horse says so himself. At any rate, it wont 
do for the soldier. He must have his heels 
low and his leg swinging as freely as pos- 
sible, to enable him to use his spurs ; above 
all, he must have a seat that will keep him 
with his horse till the horse falls flat. 
Riderless horses are not what we want 
when we strike an enemy at the end of a 
charge. After many years, and the try- 
ing of many saddles, I am convinced that 
we have the best saddle and seat for cav- 
alry in the world. 

To return to the Thomas-San Carlos 
road, that we were pulverizing sO merci- 
lessly as we glided along past the tall cot- 
tonwood trees down by the river, then 
through long, dark lanes of mesquit, un- 
til, turning the bend round a long prom- 
ontory of black granite, we caught sight 
of a smouldering fire half a mile away in 
the middle of the road. 

Suddenly, with a snort, my horse shied, 
the others following suit, and across the 
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wagon track lay a body. So many false 
reports come to us about Indian depreda- 
tions that we are generally quite scepti- 
cal, and even when taking the body to the 
light of the fire I was not sure the man 
had not fallen from his wagon and been 
run over. But the discovery of two small 
bullet holes, and so truly placed, soon 
convinced us that we had a trail to take. 

There is not much time to be wasted in 
these matters. The old freighter refusing 
to take the body on his horse back to 
Thomas, we wrapped it in the wagon 
sheet and swung it up into a tree, to pre- 
vent the coyotes from disfiguring it. It 
was a weird sight about the fire of the 
poor fellow’s burning wagons—the fright- 
ened horses, the old graybeard freighter 
examining the body of his unfortunate 
friend, who a few hours before, in the 
bright sunshine, swinging his cracking 
whip and gaily urging on his horses to 
camp, had met him on the road, sending 
messages to his people at the quiet, pretty 
village of Leighton. 

There had been a good deal of uneasiness 
felt concerning: some of the Apaches, and 
it was impossible to imagine how many 
of them had been implicated in this mur- 
der, and, consequently, on the war-path. 
The telegraph-wire being cut at about 
seven in the evening, my orders were to 
go through to San Carlos and mend the 
wire en route, getting all information pos- 
sible. The river bottom varies from one 
to two miles in width, covered with the 
fields of the Indians, while their numer- 
ous villages of hemisphericai wicker 
wickiups line the edge of the table-land, 
rising abruptly from the bottom and grad- 
ually sloping back to the high distant 
mountains. 

From one village to another wewent, but 
not a living thing could be found in any 
ofthem. I began to think that the whole 
race had taken the war-path. The night 
was bitterly cold; in crossing the river 
several times, from one village to the other, 
our horses went up to the saddles in the 
swift, cold stream, which did not add any 
comfort to the chilly sensation one has 
when examining another man’s camp in 
the dark, and not by any means assured 
of his sentiments. At last we found some 
squaws, who, before being asked any 
questions, volunteered the information 
that they knew absolutely nothing about 
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anything ; so, getting disgusted, I hurried 
up to the old sub-agency, eighteen miles 
from Thomas, where the stage-line has 
a relay and feeding station, with a white 
man to guard it. Here I most fully ex- 
pected to find the man dead and the relay 
gone, but to my surprise and joy the clear, 
well-known voice of my good-natured, 
jolly friend, with whom I had taken many 
a pleasant lunch on my trips to Carlos, 
challenged me. 

With him I found one of the men of 
the Interior department in charge of one 
of the camps I had passed, but neither of 
them could tell me any more than that a 
man had been killed, and that 
the news had been taken to 
San Carlos. Being assured 
of the latter, I determined to 
save my horses the remaining 
eighteen miles, to take the 
trail in the morning, and at 
once gave orders to feed. 

The men made a great fire, 
and in their habitual jolly 
way, began to laugh, telling 
stories while trying to dry 
themselves and thaw out. An 
hour had thus gone by, when 
the heavy trot of a cavalry 
detachment silenced every 
one; all eyes were turned to- 
ward Carlos. Soon into the 
great fire-lit circle came Lieu- 
tenant Watson and a number 
of Apache scouts on steaming 
ponies, followed by a detach- 
ment of the Fourth cavalry. 

After the usual salutation of 

‘how in the devil did you get 

here?’’ had been satisfactor- 

ily answered on both sides, Watson de- 
termined that we would go to the scene 
of the murder at daybreak; so, stretch- 
ing himself out on the floor of the sta- 
tion, with a sack of barley for a pillow 
and a blanket for cover, set me the good 
example of going fast asleep. I soon fol- 
lowed him. He had been sent out with 
even less delay than I had, and appeared 
in a new undress uniform, with a high 
white collar and tie of most faultless 
style, exactly as he had left dinner at San 
Carlos, except that he had drawn a pair 
of long woolen stockings over his trou- 
sers, and wore a pair of canvas walking- 
shoes, a most quaint but practical scout- 
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ing dress, though the collar and cuffs were 
a source of intense amusement during the 
trip. His trust in his scouts was proved 
by his carrying no arms. 

Day was just breaking as we finished 
a cup of coffee and attempted to swallow 
some pasty biscuit and oily bacon. The 
first morning on a scout, before good, hard 
toil has made the system greedy for any- 
thing, is not pleasant, and one longs for 
the white cloth and a neat breakfast at the 
mess. 

Soon in the saddle, we took the road 
back toward Thomas, the scouts, their 
black hair streaming, galloping in front 
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with the officers, in many and bright-col- 
ored costumes, with light, easy seat, sway- 
ing gracefully to every motion of their 
ponies, as active and wiry as themselves. 
At times, one or two would drop back and 
scrape up an acquaintance with the men, 
selecting those who seemed to be best sup- 
plied with tobacco, then dart forward to 
the front. 

One cannot imagine the beauty of a 
morning in Arizona until he sees every 
stage of the picture as it is brought to 
light. Coming out of the dark, wearisome 
night on a strong, spirited horse, the mo- 
tion and glorious sunlight dispel the chill 
and gloom, the very dust hangs sparkling 
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in the air, and from green thickets the 
motionless columns of smoke stand, as by 
enchantment, while the vision seems to 
reach to infinity, catching the sharp out- 
line of rugged ranges scores of miles away. 
A magic stillness holds the vast scene 
spellbound. To those who have grown to 
love the great solitude, a feeling of inde- 
pendence of strength, of joy, possesses the 
soul: the man feels more the master of des- 
tiny,than when face to face with his greatest 
monuments or most powerful machinery. 

As we passed the camps we found the 
Indians all returned, and hurrying toward 
the one nearest to the place where the 
freighter had been killed, we found the 
chief, meditatively watching his old wife 
toasting coffee on the top of a condemned 
oil-can, while a younger favorite sat be- 
side him making her toilet by the aid of 
a small, round mirror framed in beaded 
buckskin. After an absence of all cere- 
monial salutation, and the rolling of in- 
evitable cigarettes, the old gentleman 
told us, ina quiet, dignified way, that only 
five Indians were concerned in the murder, 
that they had been against the government 
for some time, and having got drunk, had 
killed the freighter to get his horses and 
provisions,.and had probably joined the 
Kid. 

‘‘The Kid,’’ at one time first-sergeant 
of scouts at San Carlos,—who had passed 
his course at the Carlisle school,—had felt 
obliged to kill another chief. On being 
ordered into arrest, he had mutinied with 
some of his scouts, shot the lion-hearted 
old chief of scouts, Sieber, and almost 
killed Captain Pierce, whom every Indian 
looked upon as his best friend. Hewas run 
down by the Indian scouts under Lieuten- 
ant Johnson, tried by court-martial, sen- 
tenced to twenty years, and turned over to 
the civil jury at the end of one. When on 
his way to the Yuma penitentiary, he and 
his companions overpowered the sheriff 
and his deputy, killed them, and were seen 
no more, except by the many unfortunates 
whose souls his bullets have relieved 
from care, and the other Indians, who, 
from time to time, have fed him and fought 
with him. To the citizen he is a terror, 
to the soldier a myth, and to his brother- 
Indian a hero with a charmed life, per- 
fect attainments, and a glorious record. 
The fact that he is still at large only shows 
how much faith the government has in 
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the power of the lonely ranchmen, strug- 
gling in desolate places to make a home 
for manly citizens, to defend himself 
against an enemy more cunning and im- 
placable than wildest fancy can picture. 

No long-departed mother could show 
less interest in her children than is some- 
times shown in these sturdy people, who, 
rather than be crushed under the level- 
ling foot of civilization, throw themselves 
into the desert like those ancestors of 
whom we are so proud, and in the face of 
every hardship and danger, rear families 
of strong, hardy, freeminded, typical 
Americans. 

When one has lived among these people, 
known their trials, shared their hospi- 
tality, he is more capable of judging the 
right and wrong than is the philanthropic 
and sentimental student in whose brain a 
cup of tea generates harrowing pictures 
of oppression of the Indian. If the In- 
dian is ill-treated, punish those who are 
responsible, and correct the abuse. He 
has a right to live; we owe it to him to 
civilize and protect him. He is manly and 
brave, loyal to a degree as a soldier ; but 
this is no reason why our own people 
should be left to his merey when he has 
been hounded into mutiny. 

A few minutes’ examination of the 
tracks by the scouts, to fix them in their 
minds, then time to raise the telegraph- 
wire, and we are off. I looked hopefully 
back toward Thomas for the dust of the 
pack-mules, coming with luxurious ba- 
con, flour, and coffee, but not a grain of 
dust seemed to rise, and, in fact, the train 
never overtook us. Up along the nar- 
tow path we rode, the scouts barely watch- 
ing the trail, as the bronchos had taken 
no pains to conceal their tracks, and 
seemed to have meant good, fast, fair 
play. As we neared the wall, a narrow 
gorge opened in the solid rock, then clat- 
tering along through a pillared passage- 
way, we came to the foot of the great 
Gila range, and then rang out the old, 
heartless, dreary command that deadens 
the spirit of the American cavalryman, 
and has made his feats the marvel of the 
European,—‘‘ Dismount !”’ 

If I could but paint the picture to you, 
or half describe the feeling as an Apache 
chaser, after a few months’ rest, finds him- 
self at the foot of the first, jagged, peaked, 
rocky, gravelly, slippery trail, covered 
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with sticking Spanish bayonet and cactus, 
and barred by bushes that seem to take a 
cat-like delight in clutching, with barbed 
thorns, every bone and joint. The recruit 
may look up hundreds of feet and encour- 
age himself with the idea that far above, 
where the leading scout is, whose pony 
seems as large as a rat-terrier, the moun- 
tain-top exists, and that he will find a 
grassy slide down on the other side, into 
a valley with flowing streams ; but, alas, 
each step upward brings to his no longer 
admiring gaze terrace piled upon terrace. 

At last, you see that your men can do 
no more. Many are old companions of 
many a trail, and their black faces have 
cheered you as you have watched them 
about the camp-fire, when, homesick and 
discouraged, you were fresh from the Point. 
You know that when they look serious 
and drawn, they are tired—real tired. You 
motion the halt, and close up. Your own 
blood is surging through your head, you 
taste blood in your throat, your knees 
tremble as you stand, but there is no 
chance for rest yet, for some of your new 
men ¢hink they can’t «close up,’’ and you 
must go down, far back on the trail, and 
persuade them that they can. They can’t 
be left; you can’t wait ; and your persua- 
sions usually succeed, although, at times, 
you hardly have the heart to punish the 
poor fellows when you know how you 
feel yourself. This is only the begin- 
ning, and many a life may hang on your 
success. 

At noon, far up in the mountains, we 
found overhanging the trail a breastwork 
of stone, semicircular, filled with soft 
grass where the bronchos had slept for an 
hour or two, waiting for the moon; a 
wicked little fortress, from which their 
rifles could sweep the ascending divide 
for two thousand yards, the first challenge 
from our enemy. At about three we be- 
gan to climb down, sliding, falling, ex- 
pecting atevery step ‘to have a frightened 
horse come tumbling down on top. It is 
under such conditions that one knows 
what it means to be ‘‘ weak in the knees.”’ 

Toward sunset we are beside a wild, 
beautiful brook, under great oak trees ; 
all about roll grassy hillocks that we must 
take advantage of for our hungry horses. 
How grateful the poor brutes seem as the 
saddles are thrown down and the men rub 
their steaming backs. The herd guard 
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reports, gets its instructions; a few sec- 
onds more, free from all tether, the ponies 
and horses are rolling and grazing in the 
grass. It is all they will get to eat; per- 
haps to-morrow they will not even have 
grass. Nothing wakes up weary, listless 
troopers like getting into camp; there is 
music in every sound, from the clicking 
of the blacksmith’s hammer, tightening 
shoes, to the low, melodious simmering 
of smoking fires. Scowls and deepcurses 
become smiles and jests. Not long does it 
take to get the simple meal prepared; 
then, as you stretch out on your blankets 
with your head on the saddle, the stars 
come out, the dancing fires throw fantas- 
tic shadows about through the dark wood ; 
a deep, serene feeling of rest comes over 
you, that pays for this and many more 
days of toil. It soon turns bitter cold ; 

for once the sun is behind the mountains, ~ 
a sudden chill comes over the light, fine 
air: from being bathed in perspiration by 
exertion, you are chilled to the marrow. 

Breakfast is all ready, it is half past 
five. It takes some courage to dip your 
nose into the icy stream. At six we file 
out, wondering where dinner would come 
from, hoping that some luckless cow 
would stray across our path. Atnoon the 
trail crossed the San Carlos-Apache road. 
Our lame horses and sick men were sent 
on it, with a most urgent request for some- 
thing to eat. While getting them ready, 
an old Mexican came along on a burro, 
without any arms or food, with a gourd 
tied to his saddle for a canteen, a look in 
his eye that trusted Providence alone, but 
that with trust unlimited. Weasked him 
about the bronchos, as a matter of form, 
and, as a matter of form, received the im- 
perturbable ‘‘ Quien sabe.’’ 

There is a quaintness about ‘Quien 
sabe’’ that makes me envy the Mexican. 
You hear it a million times; it sounds 
new, it has new tones about its low, 
drawling accents that you have never yet 
appreciated ; nor does the same Mexican 
ever use it twice in the same way. The 
Mexican has not many belongings. He 
usually has a large, expensive hat, and 
by standing up when it rains, he keeps 
dry. Healways has a cigarette, generally 
a burro; but his greatest possession is 
‘«Quien sabe.’”’ He gives it to you when 
you ask for your way, the price of his 
horse, if he is married. He has been 
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known to send hale and hearty crim- 
inal lawyers to a drunkard’s grave with 
that eternal imperturbable ‘Quien 
sabe ;’’ if he loves you, he will add «« yo 
no sé,’’ and you feel very grateful. 
That day we moved over the table- 
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trail to get provisions from a mining- 
camp a few miles from where we are. 
Eight miles brings us to an abandoned 
camp, where we find one old man ; from 
him we get a hundred pounds of flour. 
Two miles below him we find grass and 


water, beside which a fat yearling is med- 

3 itating peacefully upon us. A bullet, some 
knives, a very small fire, and still less 

time, finds us meditating on the 

yearling. Never was a meal 

more welcome 

than that half- 


land, each mile bringing 
us to a great, deep chasm 
with vertical sides, and 
from encouragement I had 
to pass to threats to get 
some of the weaker men 
along. Fasting is weaken- 
ing under any circumstan- 
ces, but to full-grown men in the 

saddle, and on foot, ten long, hard 

hours in that crisp, light atmos- 

phere, it is killing. At sunset we can fol- 

low no longer; we must get some beef to- 
morrow or giveup. The cook finds that he 

has enough beans to give every one a few spoon- 
fuls, but it takes beans an eternity to cook, up in 
that altitude; it is not until ten that we get them. 
Fortunately, there is grass for the horses. Early 
next morning we are out, consoling ourselves that 
if we have no breakfast, at any rate, we don’t have 
to wait for the cooks to pack up. Fortunately, the 
trail runs along foot-hills, through a pass. For 
twenty miles we have a square trot, halting once 
to water the horses and tighten the cinches. The 
trail leads to the Salt river, 
and we at last commence to 
see signs of cattle. But 
at one even Watson 
gives in, and deter- 
mines to leave the 
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cooked beef. I was beginning to get 
dizzy, and the very air at times seemed 
black. Some scouts sent along the trail 
soon came in, with the welcome news that 
it was still clear, and that the bronchos 
still had the same two horses. 

This made the third day at about forty 
miles ; our horses began to look gaunt. 
That evening a courier came from San 
Carlos, overtaking us with a despatch in- 
forming us that atrain of mules with pro- 
visions would be sent to this very mining- 
camp. 

As we pulled out of camp, leaving a 
scout to guide the train when it should 
come, a tall, black sergeant of ««I'’ troop 
rode in, reporting to Watson that the 
train had arrived. An old veteran, that 
sergeant, who had fought in the war, and 
been in the Tenth since its first day’s 
existence in ’67. All night had he rid- 
den, but he sat in his saddle as if on 
review,—sinewy and straight, the model 
of the non-commissioned officer. At any 
rate, we felt that we would have some 
coffee that evening. 

After winding about, up and down, un- 
til again we lost all feeling, we came toa 


great precipice, and far down caught the 
first sight of Salt river, swollen by melt- 
ing snow, roaring and surging through 


gorge and over cataract. Along the river 
bottom, which we finally reached, ran the 
trail in the sand, made the day before. 
We seemed to be gaining, and our fugitives 
can evidently not get across that torrent. 
Hope begins to come, when suddenly the 
sand strip ends against a promontory of 
rock, around whose foot the angry stream 
is tearing, and there lie the two horses, 
while an overturned stone or broken cac- 
tus is all that is left of the trail, going up 
from ledge to ledge, on the face of the 
precipice. 

To me this was despair, and I should 
have given up, for how could even an 
Apache follow, from rock to rock, a trail 
that has no trace nor visible sign. 

But Watson knows his scouts and they 
know a man who has never given up un- 
til fresh horses or rain have turned per- 
severance into folly. Quickly deciding, 
he orders the scouts to go out on foot, 
while we toil back up and down over 
country tortured by volcanic fire, cut by 
torrent until it seems like a storm-swept 
sea, held rigid by enchantment; red, 
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of life, no motion but the roaring of the 
thundering river. 

Again at sunset we halted, having kept 
within afew miles of the scouts, camping 
on our own trail where we had been at 
eleven. 

Early in the morning we are again 
struggling along, trying to keep near the 
Indians. Some of the men seem jaded 
and almost unable to keep up, and we are 
fearfully annoyed by the riderless ponies 
of the scouts. The latter can be seen 
climbing and groping up and along a wall 
of rock like creeping lizards. Soon aturn 
in the river throws it across our path. 
Far down, where it widens out, giving 
room for several acres of land, can be seen 
a hut and horses. I felt sure that here 
would end our expedition—another vic- 
tim, a gun, and fresh horses, and as we 
say, ‘‘ Adios bronchos,”’ 

One hour brings us to the valley. We 
have cut the river below and ahead of our 
scouts. We find the house cannot be 
reached, and we are quenching the ever- 
lasting thirst with the cold water, when 
suddenly, far up and behind, comes a shot 
echoing above the sound of the river, then 
another, and then a fusillade. It startles 
us for the second, and we think of our 
ambushed scouts. We can’t tell how many 
renegades may have been joined since the 
horses were abandoned. 

Few orders, as usual. Watson in the 
lead. ‘*Come on, men,’ and this time it 
is no‘‘dismount.’’ Up the mountain till 
the horses can no longer get foothold, and 
jumping down, leaving th#e=strembling 
beasts, a few men are cut off to guard and 
gather them. These men, who thought 
they could not go two miles more, go tear- 
ing, springing from rock to rock. The 
carbines click in a dry, businesslike way 
as the cartridges are put in. Yet far up 
is a scout, calling us to come on, gesticu- 
lating wildly. Again that awful feeling 
of utter exhaustion comes; the lungs 
seem ready to split. We can’t go on; a 
few seconds for breath. Another shot 
urges us up. At last the summit; and 
then we find Rowdy, the scout sergeant, 
showing to Watson where the bronchos 
lie under cover. The surprise was from 
our side. The plucky Yuma, far ahead of 
his men, saw the hostiles as they glided 
far down along the river's edge on the 
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concave side of the bend, in the arena of 
a great natural amphitheater. He sent 
some men running along the ridge, but 
thousands of feet over them, and the luck- 
less renegades were suddenly checked by 
a ball striking in front of them. Turning, 
they get one from the opposite direction. 
They are caught at their own game and 
at once take to the rocks, from which they 
return the fire of the scouts, the latter 
keeping at a good long range, thoroughly 
willing to wait for the soldiers to pull the 
rattlesnake out of the bushes. So steep 
are the sides of this amphitheater that we 
can only get down at a few places, and so 
vast is it that we cannot tell just at what 
part of its base are the hostiles, and the 
pleasant duty of locating them is one that 
has no element of fun. 

There isaseriousness, a calm chill, about 
looking for a live Indian with a gun down 
in one of these great cafions, that carries 
anything but enthusiasm with it, and as we 
came out, four of us, along an open stretch 
of sand, waiting for that first puff of white 
smoke, I, for one, would have been entire- 
ly willing to have joined the trappists and 
to have left all military fame to the scouts. 


Far up on the rock the puff came, at 
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one hundred and fifty paces; with it that 
cutting sound of a close-aimed bullet, fol- 
lowed by several more, while the cafion 
rang with the echoing and reéchoing 
shots, as the soldiers and scouts above us 
turned themselves pose on the puffs of 
smoke. We feil in the sand at once, but 
one glance showed there was no approach 
along that target range. The Indians, 
sheltered by overhanging rock, had all of 
their energy to devote to us, while far on 
one flank our men mistook us for the 
bronchos and began to drop shots into the 
river near us. Wesoon came to the con- 
clusion that a large rock behind us way 
the very place we had come so far to find. 

Knowing now where the cover was, we 
climbed back and up, and on reaching 
Rowdy were treated by him to a long ora- 
tion on fighting and courage in general, 
and how he was most anxious to come 
into a hand-to-hand struggle with any 
number of bronchos. Rowdy himself 
has a fine record for courageous service to 
the United States, but I noticed here, as 
is always the case, that in a hot place the 
Apache likes the soldier to have the glory 
of the lead. Heis not a coward by any 
means ; he takes desperate chances in his 
way, but his ideas of future happiness are 
not well defined. He is thoroughly sat- 
isfied with physical existence, and he 
thinks that a man who deliberately stands 
up and lets another man shoot at him 
must have sad chapters in previous por- 
tions of his diary, or acute insanity ; he 
really pities him. 

The precipices are not escaladed.as rap- 
idly as the pen writes of it. When we be- 
gan our descent on the bronchos, it was 
about three. Feeling sure of success, there 
was no need of sacrificing life until the 
final moment came; and one becomes also 
a little fin de siécle by associating long 
with the Apaches. From rock to rock we 
jumped, but not a shot could we get. 
They were called upon to surrender, but 
informed us that they were tired of life, 
and intended to plant as many of us in 
the Salt river cafion as they could. Look- 
ing over a rock, seventy feet below, an In- 
dian was seen lying flat. A shot fired at 
him proved that he had already been hit. 
After five years, and many a chase, this 
was the first really quiet hostile Indian I 
had ever seen, and I took delight in it. 
When you know that within a few yards 
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of you lie men watching you step by step, 
following you with the open ends of steel 
tubes, and craving for time enough to send 
pieces of lead into you, you take inde- 
scribable joy in finding that one of these 
brothers has been laid aside. 

It is wonderful how little you see or 
hear of an Apache renegade; look as you 
may, close up to him, search with your 
glass, the jet-black hair and copper skin 
blend with rock and bush, stretched, liz- 
ard-like, behind them. His rifle sights 
cover his enemy until he thinks his shot 
is sure. Fortunately for us, he is nervous, 
nor has he enough practice to make him 
always deadly when excited by the pres- 
ence of scouts and soldiers; but many 
a corpse picked up in the roadway and 
trails, or by the very door of ranches, 
shows how perfect he is in ambush and 
surprise. You have but to see him 
gliding, springing, crawling upon most 
watchful game, to make you marvel at 
the superhuman suppleness and strength 
of those steel-like muscles sheathed in 
bronze, and guided by sight and cunning 


beyond all races of other human beings. 

Suddenly, from a bush to the left of 
the group in which Watson is standing, 
comes a startling shot, and here I see true 
Apache courage, for without dodging, 
too late, when the bullet has passed, a 
young scout by him sénds a bullet into 
the very smoke, like th tounter blow of 
a boxer. Then down they all go and fire 
from over the edge of the platform, until 
‘« Cease firing !’’ is ordered, as a yell of 
agony soon tells that no more danger lies 
in that bush. 

The scouts called to the wounded Indian, 
and used him to induce the others to come 
out; but these evidently thought they 
could stand us off until dusk, and then 
take a plunge into,the river. It was im- 
possible to get a place from which a shot 
could be aimed, though one of the ser- 
geants, an excellent shot, by firing against 
a rock almost in front of their cave, there- 
by spattered lead and splintered rock in 
their faces. At last, a few of us got with- 
in fifty feet of them, on the very edge of 
the river, in a clump of bushes and boul- 
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ders, only a narrow sandy strip between us. 
But, as the shadows begin to fall, it seems 
rough to send men, in cold blood, into a 
hole like that, for some must be left, and 
so far we have not had one of these true, 
plucky fellows hit. 

The order is about to be given for arush, 
when the wounded Indian calls to his 
companions, telling whatis goingon. He 
then tells us they are afraid we will kill 
them if they give in. At once one of 
the men drops his pistol and stands out 
unarmed and, tells them to come out. It 
seems for a second to fail; he is about to 
spring back, when an old man steps out, 
ashy with fear, followed by the last two— 
such moments make life worth living. 

Surprising is it howquickly, from hatred 
for an armed enemy, the civilized man 
turns to pity for a prisoner who has shown 
nerve. Never shall I forget, as I reached 
the. wounded Indian,—the leader,—a 
handsome young chap, hearing him call 
my name, and recognizing in him a for- 
mer scout, of the first detachment I had 
been given, several years before. 

Some of the scouts were much disap- 
pointed, when they found that we really 
did not intend to kill the bronchos; es- 
pecially, not the wounded one, in whom 
they could see no earthly use. The prac- 
tical Rowdy at once searched for concealed 
knives, telling the men to take the cart- 
ridges out of their revolvers, to prevent 
the prisoners grabbing them, in a fit of 
despair. Scouts and bronchos soon de- 
parted with some of the men, to reach 
the horsés and paek-train before dark. 

With the wounded Indian, twelve of us 
worked for several hours, to get but half 
way out of the cafion, three on each side, 
and six others pulling these six up. At 
ten we could do no more, having had noth- 
ing to eat since daybreak. We were too 
weak, and determined to wait till a pack- 
mule should arrive at the summit, in the 
meantime resting. Everything seemed 
on end; a fire that we made licked the 
rock, as if trying to hold on, while we 
braced ourselves against the bushes. The 
Indian suffered frightfully, and asked me 
to shoot him. Oneof the men said: «‘ Mis- 
ter, we’s all pow’ful sorry about you, but 
d—— glad ’t’aint oneof us.’’ And so was 
I glad that it was not one of my good men. 

As I woke up from a half-hour’s doze, 
all was black, the fire out, my Indian quiet. 
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Touching him, he was cold, and I was glad 
that a man was dead. The men sprang 
up, -happy to be relieved from that suffer- 
ing mass. Soon again we begin to de- 
scend, letting ourselves down by bushes 
and the sides of crevices, having often to 
climb back from the edge of some brink, 
all black and bottomless beneath ; an hour 
and a half more, it seemed like ten, when 
suddenly, the bright, blazing camp- fires 
burst upon us. As we stood over them, 
the day seemed like a dream, but the 
glitter of the carbine barrel of a statue- 
like scout standing over two prostrate 
forms sent a thrill of reality to the very 
heart. 

Next morning we passed near the hut 
of the day before, The old ranchman 
seems to be rather glad that we arrived 
ahead of the bronchos. 

Thirty miles on level cow-trails and a 
road. What a luxury is aroad! What 
a relief to ride in the cavalry, after pulling 
your horse up and down for days! Why 
not send infantry? It has been done. The 
broncho then takes to broad, white, wa- 
terless stretches between the mountain- 
ranges. Next day, sitting in calm seclu- 
sion on a high peak, under the shade of a 
cedar, he rolls a cigarette and takes a 
good, long nap, while Johnnie comes 
marching on at three miles an hour. 
Poor johnnie! he gets more wheelbar- 
row and less training than his brother 
who has horses to groom. 

Reaching the mining town of Globe, we 
are given a royal welcome, meet many old 
acquaintances, the hospitable citizens give 
the command a ball, and we get up next 
morning, sorry to leave. Twenty-eight 
miles more, and we are at the agency 
again. Near it lies the great cantonment 
of San Carlos, the dreariest place of exile 
on this continent, and where no officer or 
man should be allowed to remain longer 
than six months. White, hot, arid, tree- 
less, grassless, desolate, swept for hours 
each day by clouds of parching dust. 
Here I left Watson ; and I will never cease 
to thank Providence for putting me under 
him on that chase. Five hours’ trot brings 
us to Thomas, every man and horse sound 
and hearty, except two sent back the sec- 
ond day, and a lead-horse, lost on the day 
of the capture. A merry day it was for 
old ««K”’ troop, as it welcomed back its 
comrades. 
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II, 


» % HE journey to Wash- 
ington was an un- 
eventful one. From the 
, day of my departure to 
the hour of inauguration 
my mail contained many 
threatening letters from 
crazy correspondents. 
This led to the chief of 
the secret service being 
introduced to me on the 
special train which 
brought me to Washing- 
ton. Heaccentuated the 
necessity for his being 
with me by saying: 
‘Every president when 
he first reaches Washington is more or 
less exposed to danger from disappointed 
cranks or actual lunatics. We don’t talk 


about these things, and never give them 
away to the newspapers, as that would 
only stir up more cranks and make more 


trouble. Attempts were made upon three 
separate occasions to assassinate General 
Grant when he was in the White House. 
You must not forget that in the last 
quarter of a century two presidents have 
been shot down by insane assassins.”’ 
‘« But I never heard 
of these attempts up- 
on the life of General 
Grant.”’ 
‘‘And no one else 
outside of the staff 
immediately about 
him.”’ 
‘‘What steps do 
you take to guard 
against these men ?’’ 
“Oh! we have 
crank nets out all 
over Washington. If 
a man talks a little 
queer, we pick him ~ 
up and run him over “5 
to the Government 
insane asylum. Then 
we look up where he 
is from and send him 
home. If he is vio- 


lent we keep him there. The police have 
orders to arrest any crazy man on sight.’’ 

‘« Without warrant?’’ 

‘«« Certainly.”’ 

“Is he confined in the asylum without 
process of law?’’ 

‘‘Oh, we have him examined there. If 
he should happen to have friends, they 
can demand a court examination. But 
we arrest first, and examine afterwards.”’ 

‘« Have you arrested any one lately ?”’ 

«Yes, we have picked up about twenty- 
five during the last ten days. We will 
probably find about as many more after 
you are in Washington.”’ 

‘«But who gives you such arbitrary 
authority ?"’ 

‘««The President of the United States 
always approves. You will approve when 
you see the necessity of guarding the 
head of the nation from disturbing at- 
tacks.’’ 

This new chapter of experience was in- 
terrupted by a change of engines at the 
close of our first run. Several distin- 
guished visitors came in to present their 
views. My cabinet associates were privi- 
leged to talk about anything they pleased. 
All were veteran politicians, and inured 
to scenes of excitement. But I was con- 
stantly the man apart from the rest. It 
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was every man’s privilege to treat me to 
some form of advice under the pretext of 
giving me information. 


* * 


We arrived in Washington the morning 
of the third of March. Quarters had been 
engaged for us at the Arlington hotel. 
Our windows overlooked the park across 
which gleamed the white walls of the 
Executive Mansion. The weather was 
beautiful. The town was full of demon- 
strations of pleasure. Flags and orna- 
ments occupied every available point for 
miles. Washington looked like a town 
of enchantment as I rode up from the sta- 
tion in company with the committee which 
came to meet me. The city was packed 
with strangers. The sidewalks, even at 
the early hour of our arrival, were filled. 
The uniforms of the visiting militiamen 
gave color to the wandering groups. I 
was recognized in my open carriage and 
greeted with cheers at every turn. I had 
never seen so many colored people before. 
Fully half of the faces that smiled a wel- 
come upon me as I arrived, appeared to 
be black, 

After breakfast, which was served in 
our private apartment, I retired to a sit- 
ting-room which had been set aside for 
my family, and sent for Colonel Ezra. I 
left my cabinet associates to receive the 
many official visitors who came to pay 
their respects to the president-elect. I 
asked the colonel .when he thought I 
should be free to do as I liked. For the 
last two months, I -had practically obeyed 
the orders of someone else. I said, «I 
want to leave you in charge of my family 
and to look after all matters which relate 
to me personally. Not a moment of my 
time will belong to myself until after the 
inauguration ceremonies. Here I find 
myself in the hands of a committee, and 
must follow their direction until the oath 
of office is taken.”’ 

Five minutes afterward, accompanied 
by my wife, I left the hotel and was driven 
to the White House to call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his wife. 

It was the first time I had ever crossed 
the threshold of the White House. It 
was with an odd sensation that I entered 
the door and passed through the dark por- 
tals of the ante-chamber into the Blue 
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Parlor, where calls of ceremony are re- 
ceived. I found the president pale and 
nervous, but exceedingly polite. He be- 
trayed an anxiety to be agreeable and give 
me any information necessary for my com- 
fort, which was most grateful tome. It 
was a trying interview for a generous man 
like myself. I could not help pitying the 
outgoing official, and I had to use my 
strongest powers not to show that pity. 

Within the half hour he returned my 
call. He appeared more at ease in the sit- 
ting-room of my apartments. ‘I hope,”’ 
said he with a sigh, ‘‘ that you will have 
a happier time than I have had, and that 
the office-seekers will give you an occa- 
sional day off.’’ 

I asked him if he would be in Washing- 
ton for any time following the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies, and he said, «‘ No,’’ that 
he should leave at once. ‘‘ It was the cus- 
tom,’’ he said, ‘‘ for ex-presidents to leave 
the Capitol within twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours after retiring from office. An 
ex-president is in the way of everybody 
in these days, and so it is in better keep- 
ing with his dignity that he go back 
quickly to his home.”’ 

I then asked the president if he would 
do me the honor of lunching with me at 
the White House before his departure on 
inauguration day. 

He accepted with great politeness, say- 
ing that his wife would be present to turn 
over the White House to myself and fam- 
ily upon my return from the Capitol, and 
that they would be pleased to be my 
guests, in accordance with customary 
usage,at luncheon. He added, with in- 
cisive directness : «‘ A special train, which 
takes me back home, will leave within the 
hour following, and so you will excuse 
me if we bid you farewell the moment 
the luncheon is over.”’ 


* * 


I knew this president had been devoted 
to the duties of his office, and had worked 
hard for re-nomination and reélection. 
The stoicism with which he bore his dis- 
appointment commended him to me. I 
repeated to myself the resolution that I 
had made not to be a candidate for reélec- 
tion. So long as I could keep that reso- 
lution I felt I could look tranquilly to the 
close of my term of office and meet with 
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joyful welcome my 
successor. 

The weather still 
continued beautiful 
for the day of the 
inauguration cere- 
monies. The drive 
down Pennsylvania 
avenue, on the way 
to the Capitol, was 
between long lines 
of spectators who 
gravely welcomed 
us and saluted from 
time to time; but 
there was no wild - 
cheering or ap- 
plause. The Presi- 
dent of the United 
States sat upon the 
right of thecarriage, 
and I at his left. . r 
This position was . hon . 
to be reversed upon our return. I could 
not help thinking this parade of the victor 
and the vanquished was a bad feature, 
an unhappy one, in the brilliant program 
of inaugurating a new administration. It 
is so hard to conceal the expression of 
triumph upon the faces of the victors, and 
to wear modestly the laurels of success. 
Yet it is a lesson of manly patience, this 
brave bearing in public of a defeat which 
carries with it no disgrace. 

I had a melancholy feeling for my com- 
panion as we marched down the aisle of 
the Senate chamber, arm in arm, to take 
part in the first formal ceremonies of the 
day. It was the first time I had ever been 
a wilness of this brilliant spectacle. The 
Supreme Court judges, in their robes of 
glistening silk ; the diplomatic corps, in 
their brilliant court dress, representing 
the great nations of the earth ; the army 
and navy officers in their full uniforms, 
made, with the senators and members of 
the House, a company which filled every 
inch of the great Senate chamber, while 
the galleries looking down upon this dis- 
tinguished audience were packed to the 
doors with the most fashionable and 
prominent members of Washington so- 
ciety. My wife and the wife of the presi- 
dent, who would be president until the 
clock struck twelve, sat upon opposite 
sides of the aisle of the blue-lined diplo- 
matic gallery, and directly opposite the 
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president and presi- 
dent-elect, who were 
seated in two great 
leather chairs facing 
the audience. 

The march, after 
the ceremonies in 
the Senate chamber 
were over, to the 
platform which was 
erected on the east 
portico of the Capi- 
tol building, had but 
little appearance of 
formality. The few 
Capitol policemen 
were the only guards 
for the maintenance 
of even the sem- 
blance of order in 
the moving of the 
crowd from the Sen- 
ate chamber to the 

scene where the president-elect takes his 
oath of office. The great open space in 
front of the stand was filled with a larger 
gathering than I saw at any time during 
thecampaign. The military organizations 
and the waving banners added the pic- 
turesque element to the dark mass of 
people which looked up to the elevated 
platform occupied by the high officials. 

As I faced the chief justice, to take the 
oath of office, my knees trembled under 
me. The moment of grave responsibility, 
beyond anything that I had conceived in 
the hours of my ambition, had at last ar- 
rived. I was to be the chief magistrate 
of sixty millions of people, and my ‘place 
in history would be determined by my 
course of action. But my weakness soon 
passed, and I turned and kissed reverently 
the book held to me by the chief justice, 
while I repeated after him the following 
oath: «I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

I bowed my head low to the chief justice 
as I concluded this formula. Then, still 
uncovered, I faced about and began to 
read my inaugural address. 

The remainder of that day was confus- 
ing. The luncheon at the White House 
following the long and tedious review of 
the inauguration parade, was not a par- 
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ticularly agreeable event. There was a 
weariness and a lack of ease upon the part 
of the host and his guests. We parted 
with a most cordial handshake from the 
retiring president, and there was a real 
tone of sincerity in his wish that I would 
be able to do more good than he had. 

I will spare my readers the dreary march 
of myself and family late in the evening 
of this day, as an exhibition feature of the 
inauguration ball. The good Washington 
committee spends large sums in welcom- 
ing every incoming president, and not one 
cent in speeding the outgoing. It seeks to 
repay itself by an inauguration ball, given 
in the largest barrack to be found, where 
any one can go who has ten dollars to pay 
for a ticket. The president repays the 
courtesy shown him by the comnnittee, in 
marching with his family once through 
the ranks of these spectators, and thereby 
enables the local committee to clear a 
large sum as exhibition managers of the 
newly-arrived great man, 
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THE TWO PRESIDENTS. 


I never have known a greater happiness 
than I felt in those first days at the White 
House. I was in perfect health. The 
spring came early, with a procession of 
kindly southern days which caused the 
heart to expand with the buds. The White 
House, embowered like a white jewel set 
in masses of green, looked out from every 
window upon landscapes of refreshing 
beauty and interest. 

It was easy to learn the duties of my 
new office, because the staff of the White 
House is, practically, permanent. The 
rules governing the daily action of the 
president are clear and explicit, and are 
based upon time-honored precedent de- 
scending almost to the detail of the square 
of carpet upon which he is to stand during 
a reception. Even the guests of the presi- 
dent, and the method of their entertain- 
ment follows a rigid etiquette, leaving 
almost no opportunity for personal free- 
dom. 

It was in the forced contemplation of 
the details of these petty environments 
upon the freedom of the president, that I 
was led to the knowledge of the greater 
ones controlling his action in the field of 
large endeavor. 

Senator Stanley, from my state, was very 
experienced in the world of legislation. 
He had served in the House, and for three 
terms in the Senate. He became, at the 
outset, one of my closest advisers. He 
refused a seat in my cabinet, but remained 
my personal friend. 

Three months after I had taken the 
oath of office, the senator sat with me, 
late one evening, in the White House 
library. 

«‘Well,’’ said he, «how do you like 
being president ?”’ 

“«Tt is difficult to answer. I do not feel 
I am president as yet. For three months 
I have been the object of attack from the 
crowds of office-seekers who come here 
every day. My time has been wholly 
taken up with them. When I have not 
been talking to actual claimants, I have 
had to submit to the pleadings of senators 
and members,. for office. I feel as if I 
were an office-broker, sitting in a mart of 
general supply. But I shall soon stop all 
this.”’ 

‘* How are you going to do it?”’ 

“T am going to absolutely refuse to 
consider the general run of applications.”’ 
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“*T ADMIRE YOUR COURAGE, MR. PRESIDENT, 


«Oh, you are going to leave the ap- 
pointments to the recommendations of 
senators and members. ‘That will be 
good.”’ 

‘‘ No, nothing of the sort.’’ 

‘¢ What then ?’’ 

‘‘I propose to follow a plain rule of 
business, and not make a single change in 
any of the offices, except for cause.”’ 

‘Regardless of politics ?"’ 

‘«Certainly. Where changes are to be 
made, I shall receive first the recommen- 
dations of the heads of departments, or 
of their chiefs. A president, in my judg- 
ment, should never have his time taken 
up with the consideration of any but the 
great offices.’’ 

‘‘But where, Mr. President, are you to 





BUT I CANNOT COMMEND YOUR PRUDENCE, 
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find the support for such a policy?” 

‘« With the people.’’ 

‘«« To be practical : what can they do for 
you? To accomplish anything, a presi- 
dent must have his party in Congress be- 
hind him, and he can have that only 
through the turning out of officials of the 
other party to put in his party friends.’’ 

‘‘In plain words, your leaders in Con- 
gress have to be bribed with offices, to 
stand up to their duties?” 

‘In politics, you have to take matters 
as you find them. Men rise in politics 
to-day through the manipulation of the 
power of patronage. Many men now 
in high position could not sustain them- 
selves if you were to take away from them 
the support of office distribution.”’ 
shi 46 
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‘Well, if I accomplish nothing else in 
this office, I shall esteem myself success- 
ful if I can break down the rule of official 
spoilsmen. Now, honestly, senator, would 
you not be more free and contented if the 
office question could be taken permanently 
out of politics ?’’ 

«It is exactly like the question of dis- 
banding the great standing armies of 
Europe. If it could be accepted by all, 
then no one could question the general 
benefit. If all public men would consent 
to what you propose, our politics would 
be cleaner, and our public men would 
have, at last, time for the consideration 
of public questions. We would be free 
from the animosities now engendered by 
the division of spoils, and lastly, and best 
of all, a better class of men could then 
enter public life.”’ 

‘‘With the help of God, I propose to 
break down the spoils system in American 
politics.”" 

‘«T admire your courage, Mr. President, 
but I cannot commend your prudence in 
undertaking such a hopeless fight.”’ 


* * * 


After careful consideration of the pos- 
sibilities of my position, I made up my 
mind during the close of the first year of 
my administration, that I would concen- 
trate all the energies and powers of my 
place upon the breaking down of the 
hydra-headed monster of office-seeking. 
In the brief space of four years of my term 
I saw little enough time for this work. 
‘There was nouse of talking about larger 
questions, while this menace to the free- 
dom of the executive existed. So long as 
the theory that to the victors belong the 
spoils endured, there could be no really 
sympathetic or cordial relations between 
Congress and the executive, upon great 
public questions. 

I can give no better illustration of the 
relations between the president and Con- 
gress, than by describing a scene that oc- 
curred in my library, soon after the,open- 
ing of the new vear of my administration. 
Congress was then in session. 

The private messenger at the door came 
in, to announce that the Speaker of the 
House wished to see me upon important 
and urgent business. I had the room 
cleared at once, and made ready to give 
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this high and powerful official an im- 
mediate audience. 

He was at that time in the prime of 
political success. He possessed unusual 
talent, a rare wit, a keenness of intellect, 
and a moral courage rarely found among 
men in public life. I had hitherto found 
him sympathetic, and had hoped to count 
him one of my most loyal friends in 
Congress. 

The moment his tall, powerful figure 
crossed my threshold, I saw that there 
was something wrong. There was a 
flush of barely concealed displeasure upon 
his face, although he was as punctilious 
as ever in his salutations. He politely 
declined my offer of a seat, and, advancing 
to my desk, took on the attitude of a 
lawyer in addressing a court. 

‘«Mr. President,’’ said he, ‘is it true 
that you are to nominate Hiram Slocum 
the collector of the port in my state?” 

‘It is true. The nomination has just 
gone to the Senate, not half an hour 
ago.”’ 

‘Are you aware of the fact that that 
man is my political enemy, who has 
fought me for years ?”’ 

‘«T was not aware of that fact. He was 
recommended to me by the Secretary of 
the Interior, who vouched for his honor- 
able character and his competency.”’ 

‘«Are you also aware of the fact that 
your Secretary of the Interior, who is an 
old campaigner in our state, is also my 
secret enemy, and that this appointment 
was a deadly blow aimed directly at me?"’ 

‘*He your enemy? Impossible !"’ 

‘‘Such, sir, is the fact. I now ask you 
to recall the appointment. Ido not ask 
you to appoint any one, now, upon my 
recommendation, but I do ask you to 
withdraw the name of my enemy.”' 

‘« For no other reason than that he has 
personally opposed you in politics ?”’ 

‘« For no ether reason.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry, Mr. Speaker, but, if you 
have no other reason, I cannot withdraw 
the appointment. You know my views 
upon this subject, as you have previously 
expressed yourself in sympathy with me.” 

‘*But, sir, this is such a flagrant ex- 
ception to all rules of fairness and pro- 
priety—"’ 

“I can do nothing, now the appoint- 
ment is made."’ 

«Sir, I have always been loyal to my 
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‘**1 CAN DO NOTHING, NOW THE APPOINTMENT IS MADE.’" 


party and its chief. But to be thus sum- 
moned before my official regiment, to be 
publicly reprimanded for no fault of my 
own, is more than I can bear with equa- 
nimity.’’ With this, he saluted with 
great dignity, and retired. 

From that day he became my mortal 
enemy, and antagonized me with all the 
skillof his real genius, and the experience 
of his many years in politics. Had it not 
been for the cursed system of office dis- 
tribution, we might have remained stead- 
fast and helpful friends. 


~ * 


At first, I was not disposed to regard 
the office question too seriously. It was 
in my mind one of pure business. It was 
vexatious and bothersome, but I never 
dreamed of the possibilities of bitterness 
underlying the relations it involved with 
everything of power in political life. 

This I was made to learn in my first 
conflict with the Senate of the United 
States. As usual, the struggle began 
over the question of an office, when I 
refused to yield to the demands of Sena- 


tor Steele, one of the most powerful 
and proud men in our upper legislative 
chamber. 

He had rare gifts for public station. In 
all money matters he possessed absolute 
incorruptability, He had an imposing 
physical presence, great powers as an 
orator, and rare knowledge of public 
questions and of the history of his coun- 
try. He was as pure in his life as he was 
proud. In every way, he was an admir- 
able man ; but in politics he had become 
an autocrat, and had dispensed the fa- 
vors of his party in his state with the 
dignity and despotism of a monarch of 
unlimited powers. There had grown up 
about him an army of flatterers, who 
often imposed upon him, and so I found 
that his recommendations were not always 
good. 

In one particular case, where a new ap- 
pointment had to be made, I had over- 
ruled Senator Steele, and had selected 
some one wholly unknown to the politi- 
cians of his state. 

The senator announced then, publicly, 
that he should never cross again the 
threshold of the White House, so long as 
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I remained in office He denouriced me 
in the Senate, and so united the spoilsmen 
there, in both parties, that my nomina- 
tion was rejected, 

The controversy that followed was of 
such a violent nature, that it betrayed the 
strength of the whole system. It was now 
more than the question of personality. 

I persisted in my plan of preserving 
the individuality of the executive, and to 
break the power of the spoils system. 
But, outside of the questions of war, there 
is no struggle, not even that of religion, 
which awakens such bitterness and acri- 
mony as a political dispute. 

To read some of the papers, one would 
suppose that I was a traitor seeking the 
destruction of my country, and all because 
I presumed to ignore the claims of politi- 
cians in filling public offices, and for the 
still further reason of my declining to 
disturb men in office who were doing 
their duty. 

The war in the Senate was so prolonged, 
and the public discussion of the same so 
intense, that I began to receive in my 
mail threats against my life, from the 
unhappy people whose dis- 
ordered minds became so 
easily inflamed by political 
excitement. 

Strangely enough, I was 
given no credit for high mo- 
tives. I was merely a mon- 
ster of egotism, who wished 
to arrogate all power to him- 
self, and to build up a politi- 
cal machine of his own. 

The appointing of men to 

office had so long been made 

for purely political reasons, 

that any one who dreamed 

of other methods could not hope to be 
understood. 

The daily threats against my life, found 
in every mail-bag that came to the White 
House, did not disturb me, as they came 
from irresponsible sources, and meant 
nothing; but. I was soon depressed by 
the atmosphere of opposition that arose 
about my every movement. Where I had 
hoped for support, I found none. Senator 
Steele, at the head of his faction of spoils- 
men in the Senate, triumphed continually. 
Now nearly every appointment made by 
me was rejected. Every suggestion from 
administrative sources concerning legis- 
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lation was ruthlessly set aside. The ap- 
propriations for the working of the execu- 
tive branch of the government were cut 
down to the lowest limit, and everywhere 
opposition, to the point of animosity, 
stared me in the face. 

The old scandals of the campaign were 
revived. If I sought fora little rest, I was 
said either to have been stricken down by 
some incurable malady, or to have gone 
into seclusion for a quiet spree. 

Finally, I sent for Senator Stanley, and 
asked his advice. ‘I would suggest,”’ 
said he, «calling a quiet conference of 
the senators of your party, at the White 
House.”’ 

‘« But would they come?”’ 

‘Their curiosity might bring them if 
the invitation was worded right. I think 
I might even persuade Senator Steele, who 
is so flushed now with victory.”’ 

This idea pleased me. I had often looked 
back regretfully to the period when Presi- 
dent Washington visited the Senate: for 
the purpose of explanation of public ques- 
tions. 

* * * 


Senator Stanley succeed- 


ed in persuading some twen- 
ty senators to come to the 


conference. At the last mo- 
ment Senator Steele refused. 
He said I was planning 
some trick, and he would 
not be a party to it. 

The object of this confer- 
ence upon my part was to 
correct, if possible, the com- 
mon estimate of my mo- 
tives. Unless that could 
be done, my influence and 
hope of doing any good 

would grow less and less each day. 
The conference took place at eleven 
o'clock one evening in the library room 
of the Executive Mansion. There was an 
air of solemn waiting in the distinguished 
audience. Every one, in entering, saluted 
me with respect, but no one but Senator 
Stanley showed any cordiality. The sena- 
tors were seated in chairs arranged ina 
semicircular fashion in front of my desk. 
! felt that it was a time of great impor- 
tance for the success or failure of my ad- 
ministration. I was looked at as might 
have been a professor by a rebellious class, 
for the president, face to face with his ene- 
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mies is always the president, and the most 
bitter opponents are the last ones to forget 
that. I began at once, without interlude : 
««Gentlemen, I have invited you here for 
the purpose of a consultation. I shall 
not even ask of you a pledge of secrecy 
concerning what takes place here. I say 
to you, in all candor, that I am anxious 
to make you my friends. I have thought 
that a frank explanation between us might 
lead to a better comprehension of motives, 
and, therefore, to a better feeling. First, 
I wish to make clear, if possible, that no 
question of personal ambition has con- 
trolled me in my recent action.”’ 

Here Senator Anderson, one of the old- 
est of the senators, said: «if you will 
permit me, a word here.”’ 

‘“ Certainly.’’ 

‘What have been your motives.in so 
positively antagonizing the leaders of the 
great party which has elected you ?”’ 

«That is a proper question. May it not 
be possible that you have antagonized me 
without thought of my having determined 
upon a line of policy? May I ask here if 
I have ever sought to antagonize the 
leaders of my party upon any purely pub- 
lic questions ?”’ 


«That is hardly an answer, Mr. Presi- 


dent. In the beginning of every new 
administration, the first questions to be 
considered relate directly to its personnel. 
We senators have always been consulted, 
and where our advice is not considered at 
the beginning, we are not disposed to ten- 
der it upon other and possibly more im- 
portant subjects.”’ 

‘« That simply means, senator, that you 
wish to control a certain number of federal 
appointments. If I concede, at the out- 
set, that the senators and their political 
friends shall control all of the appoint- 
ments in their individual states, then I 
can reasonably suppose that I would have 
no more trouble with the Senate of the 
United States, and that anything I wished 
done personally would receive cordial sup- 
port under the working of an amicable 
understanding.”’ 

There was an air of relief in the sena- 
torial audience as Senator Stanley said, 
with a not over-trustful air, «« Certainly.” 

‘« But,’ said I, «‘it would not do for me 
to criticize any individual engaged in 
politics. My criticism is directed against 
asystem. I want to strike the chains of 


slavery from the limbs of public men. 
Will you help me?”’ 

Senator Burlingame, a cold, incisive 
New England senator, here took the word: 
‘« | thought you were desirous of our help. 
Is it not possible that you have put the 
fetters in the wrong place?’’ 

‘No, I have not, But I am willing to 
concede that I am bound also, as is every 
one who seeks to serve the public under 
our false system. Can we not free the ad- 
ministration of our public affairs from the 
curse of the spoils system? If you gen- 
tlemen. were free from office-hunting and 
all its cares, you could have time to con- 
sider questions of concern to the whole 
country. Now three-quarters of your time 
is taken up in trying to find places for 
people who you think can help you in 
future elections at hoe. Unless I will 
give to you everything you want in this 
direction, you aremy enemies. Yet, if you 
have things your own way you make ene- 
mies among the disappointed, and any 
abuse of your power is punished by public 
opinion. How much better would our 
politics be if we all fought fair, free from 
this item of possible corruption. Now it 
is to break down the spoils system I have 
resisted your personal appeais.”’ 

‘« What do you propose to substitute in 
its place ?’’ said Senator Burlingame. 

«A permanent government service.’ 

«That would mean a privileged class, a 
bureaucracy of aristocrats. The public 
would never permit that.”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, it would. Not over five per 
cent. of our people want office, or would 
seek it. If people were appointed upon 
their merits alone, and only removed for 
cause, you would be establishing, in the 
administration of public affairs, the same 
rule that governs the wise administration 
of private business. What harm is there 
in making the position of a trusted officer 
secure in his life work if he does his work 
well ?”’ 

Senator Anderson: «It is well to re- 
member always the practical side of af- 
fairs. Principles and abstract theories are 
for the select few. Our government, in 
fact the governments of the world, are 
controlled by political parties. You can 
not build up parties without substantial 
rewards. Such rewards are to be found 
only in the offices under the control of 
the government. In plain words, they 


’ 
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are the objects contested for in every elec- 
tion. The party that fails to distribute 
the rewards to the victors cannot live.”’ 

‘« But can you not see that if office-brib- 
ing was made impossible, that the two 
parties would stand upon an equable 
basis ?”’ 

‘«« The parties could not be held together 
without them. You would have political 
anarchy.” 

Of course, the conference came to noth- 
ing. But I found thereafter greater oppo- 
sition than ever. My sincerity was no 
longer questioned, but I was classed as a 
dangerous man. 

I was even called a doctrinaire, and 
when you are called that in politics, the 
depth of the vocabulary of opprobrium 
has been reached. 


I found an odd consolation in my strug- 
gles in talking with the Chinese minister. 
All of the diplomatic officials were strong- 
ly sympathetic. The Minister Li Yang 
Tsu, who spoke no English, and who was 
a careful student of our government, often 
came to see me, with a pleasant, gentle- 


faced interpreter, who spoke 
English in the tone English 
clergymen employ in reading 
the litany. 

Through the interpreter the 
minister began one day as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ You seek to make a 
mighty fight, but what is the 
power of one against the many? 
Even the tornado cannot turn 
back the tides of the ocean."’ 

‘But should not one try to 
right an evil he sees face to 
face ?’’ 

‘It is better to drift with the 
tideof affairs. Yourcountry is, 
unhappily, too prosperous, and 
controlled, as you are, by an 
absurd spoils system, you will 
never be any better until cruel 
adversity teaches you its beauti- 
ful lessons. Comfort and ma- 
terial prosperity have made 
your public indifferent. Your 
government each year grows 
more absurd, rigid, and un- 
elastic. You elect a House of 
Representatives which cannot 

sit until after another election which may 
discredit it. Your Congress does not meet 
for nearly a year after a new administra- 
tion. The issues, passed upon by your 
fickle-minded people in your elections, 
are generally forgotten in less than six 
months, before they can reach a legisla- 
tive result. 

‘‘In your great and rich country you 
have a financial system which discredits 
you by falling to pieces in every period of 
trial. You have all the faults of a new 
and uutried country, and the vices of the 
oldest systems, in your inability to pro- 
duce any departure from bad established 
methods.”’ 


The opposition to me was now so fierce 
that I was occasionally hooted at in the 
streets in conservative Washington, where 
the president has always been treated with 


respect. In nearly all cases these aggres- 
sive individuals were strangers. Cranks, 
among the callers at the White House, 
multiplied. ‘The police at the doors were 
ever vigilant. Hardly a day passed but 
what some insane and violent visitor was 
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taken to the Government insane asylum. 

General Percy Lloyd Montague, presi- 
dent of the New York and Pacific Inter- 
continental railroad, magnate and director 
in forty great corporations, with countless 
millions under his control, called about 
this time to see me. He came for the pur- 
pose of finding out what he could do, 
‘‘Do you know, Mr. President, that this 
bitter political agitation is having a bad 
effect on business ?”’ 

“Well?” 

‘«Mr. President, do you owe nothing to 
the business interests ?’’ 

‘That was the question put to Mr. Lin- 
coln when the erring 
Southern sisters asked 
to depart in peace. The 
business interests of 
New York for a time 
demanded that trade 
should not be disturbed 
by any such act as at- 
tempting to subdue the 
rebellion.’’ 

‘Sir, I see no paral- 
lel. We corporations 
paid heavy assessments 
to the campaign fund 
of your party, and now 
I think we are entitled 
to fair consideration.”’ 

‘To what you al- 
lude I know nothing 
personally. But I do 
know that our present 
cauipaigning systems, 
with their odious obli- 
gations, have taken 
away almost all that 
there is precious of the liberty and integri- 
ty of the republic. General Montague, you 
pride yourself upon your business knowl- 
edge. Do you think our government, 
under our present system, represents, 
even remotely, a good business system ?’’ 

‘©To what do you refer ?”’ 

‘‘ What business system could endure 
whose employés should be appointed 
through favor, without regard to merit, 
who should hold their places upon the 
sufferance of some outside person not in 
the least degree interested in the prosper- 
ity of the concern ?”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon.”’ 

‘What would be thought of the man- 
agement of the treasury of one of your 
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corporations with enormous assets and 
great revenues, and yet not possessing 
financial sense enough to provide against 
the least adverse fortune without great 
shock and depreciation of its securities ?’’ 

‘‘T am afraid, sir, that you are,—pardon 
me,—a,—with all respect—’’ 

«Out with it,—a doctrinaire.”’ 

‘« Please remember, Mr. President, you 
put the word in my mouth ; but, if you 
will permit me, I do not think you as 
practical as I had hoped to find you.”’ 


* * x 


It must not be supposed, by any means, 
that my entire cabinet 
was harmonious upon 
this subject of spoils. 
All but one, however, 
the leader of the cabi- 
net, agreed that it made 
their work easier, and 
so they made no oppo- 
sition to my having 
my own way. 

But the great head 
of the cabinet, who had 
a masterful, forceful 
way about him, and 
who had not yet re- 
signed all hope of the 
presidency, held to the 
old system. He believ- 
ed in controlling cir- 
cumstances always, 
and, in politics, cir- 
cumstances are only 
controlled with offices. 

One day he asked me 
to make for him an ap- 
pointment, as a personal favor, that would 
have compelled me to ignore right, jus- 
tice, and fairness to at least one hun- 
dred minor officials. I declined to do so, 
but with all possible gentleness. My re- 
fusal cut his proud spirit, and although I 
tried to make it up in different ways, he 
grew cold and hard, and, in a few weeks, 
under a pretext of illness, resigned from 
my cabinet. 

It was a cruel blow to my administra- 
tion, as I was made to bear the burden of 
the supposed wrong. ‘The critics made it 
appear that I had long been jealous of 
him, and had done everything in my 
power to humiliate and annoy him. Fi- 
nally his proud spirit resented the con- 
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tinued interference of the monster of 
egotism, devoured by a selfishness as un- 
natural as it was cold, and had broken 
away from him. The politicians welcomed 
his resignation with loud hosannas, and 
everywhere his name was posted as the 
coming man for the presidency. 

Ah, why is it the president must always 
sit silent and make no answer to whatever 
cruel untruths may be uttered concerning 


hiim ? 
* * * 


After a time, I succeeded in winning to 
my support a small number of men in 
both branches of Congress, and they, in 
turn, sought to strengthen my hands by 
introducing legislation to make more per- 
manent the federal service. But they 
were in such a hopeless minority that they 
could not do much more than express 
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their good will. I sought, at first, to make 
certain offices elective by the people, such 
as postmasters. Each town, I thought, 
should elect its postmaster as it did its 
mayor. This would take away nearly one 
hundred thousand appointments from the 
spoils system. But, to accomplish this, 
and other changes in keeping with it, I 
found that nothing less than a constitu- 
tional amendment would do. And, under 
our system of government, nothing short 
of the upheaval created by an actual revo- 
lution would enable any legislator to carry 
through any such measure as that. The 
history of the constitution shows this. 
From 1804, when the twelfth amendment 
was declared in force, no amendment was 
possible, until 1865, the year of the close 
of the war of the Rebellion, and no amend- 
ment has been possible since the close of 
the series affirming the results of the war. 

One of my closest friends in the House, 
Colonel Anderson, the leader there of my 
few supporters, summed up the situation 
one night, when he said : 

«« The objection to all despotismis is that 
they do not march in keeping with the 
natural progress of events. The people 
are crushed under the weight of conserva- 


tism of the minority system. Our admin- 
istration of the republic is so fettered by 
its environments that it has ceased to rep- 


resent the spirit of the country. The 
President, the House, and the Senate must 
be in political sympathy in order to se- 
cure any remedial legislation. ‘This situ- 
ation rarely occurs. No amendment to 
the constitution can be had without a two- 
thirds vote in both houses of Congress, 
the president's signature, and a ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the states. The 
House is tied down to an arbitrary code 
of rules, which enables any factious mi- 
nority to defeat almost any legislation it 
desires to oppose. The Senate, in the 
same way, can be controlled by the mi- 
nority as long as it wills. By common 
consent we have put first so many brakes 
upon the wheels of legislation that we are 
now fairly blocked from going ahead in 
any direction.”’ 


* 
Early in my term, Washington was 


agitated by an attempt to modify our tariff 
and financial systems. The elections had, 
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a year before, strongly disapproved the 
existing systems, and the agitation in fa- 
vor of change led to wide-spread business 
disaster. Following the election which 
decided this change, the country, under 
our absurd system, had to wait nearly a 
year for the House to meet. This period 
of waiting, unsettled trade, as no one knew 
what would be the result of the future. 
Merchants and manufacturers cut down 
their business to the lowest limit. The 
discharge of workmen, and the conse- 
quent hard times produced great distress 
throughout the country. 

When Congress met, the uneasiness 
was greatly augmented on account of the 
difficulty of accomplishing anything. Un- 
der the system of ponderous precedents, 
only snail-like progress could be made, 
so that a year had passed before the sem- 
blance of legislation could begin. 

Then, nothing like what was proposed or 
expected was prepared. During the year 
the great trusts established their head- 
quarters at Washington, and practically 
controlled all the attempts to modify exist- 
ing laws soas to thoroughly 
protect their interests. 

The railroad, the coal, the 


oil, the sugar, and the for- 
midable industrial interests 
banded together in powerful 


organizations, took entire 
possession of Washington. 
They did not need to actually 
bribe members. Under our 
spoils system of politics 
these great trusts had, in the 
past, controlled the political 
campaigns through their 
money and influence, and so 
they easily controlled the 
men elected through their in- 
fluence. The great captains 
of these industries, the 
ablest men in the country, 
really controlled the govern- 
ment. They were fettered by 
stupid precedents, or 
clumsy codes. They acted 
with great swiftness and di- 
rectness. Their concentra- 
tion of power against the 
legislation proposed defeated 
every proposition offered by 
the men in Congress who 
sought to obey the instruc. 2O7S),2h 
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tions of the people who had elected them. 
This compact minority of wealth easily 
made neutral the will of the great majori- 
ty of the people. 

There followed such a period of poverty 
and distress never before known in our 
history. The losses from the stoppage of 
trade footed up into the hundreds of mill- 
ions. In a country overflowing with nat- 
ural resources hundreds of thousands of 
people were out of work, and starving. 

As the third winter of my term was 
reached, and the second year of the agi- 
tation, the country lay prostrate as if it 
had been subjected to a cruel war. In 
every direction business was dead. The 
army of the unemployed now reached 
such formidable proportions as, at last, 
to cause the captains of the trusts to 
tremble. Legislation in the interests of 
the people actually began to make its 
way through Congress, when the country 
was thrilled with the news of one of the 
most formidable uprisings ever known to 
modern times. 


* * * 


This open rebellion came 
through the labor organiza- 
tions of the country. It had 
long been matured, and came 
after a long series of strikes 
following the cutting of 
wages made necessary by the 
hard times. This revolt had 
been so long threatened that 
no one was fully prepared for 
it, and the government least 
of all, when it broke out. 

The government had re- 
peatedly been warned. Nu- 
merous small bands of un- 
employed workmen had 
marched upon Washington, 
only to be driven away as 
vagrants by the harsh hand 
of the police. 

On the early morning of the 
tenth of January of the third 
winter of my four years of of- 
fice, I was called up by my 
private secretary. He came 
knocking at my bed-room, 
crying out: «‘You must dress 
at once! Important news! 
The country is in danger !”’ 

I hastily dressed, without 
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seeking an explanation of this extraordi- 
nary outcry. When ready, I went directly 
to the library, and there I found the gen- 
eral of the army, my entire cabinet, while 
already the White House was surround- 
ed by a mob of people, visible from the 
windows to the farthest stretch of the 
grounds. 

««Gentlemen,’’ said I, ‘‘what is the 
meaning of all this?’’ 

The general of the army, a heavy, 
lethargic man, who had served in the war 
of the Rebellion, advanced and saluted, 
waving in his hand a bundle of telegrams. 

‘« Here, Mr. President, are the explana- 
tions. These despatches are addressed 
to you from at least thirty governors of 
states, calling upon the federal govern- 
ment to aid them to maintain order. 
With your permission, I will read a few 
of them. This is from the Governor of 
California : 

‘«« Ata late hour last night, every rail- 
road in the State was seized by workmen 
out of employment. They are all well 
armed. Every station in the State is 
patrolled by them. The militia has 
refused to turn out. At least one hun- 
dred thousand well armed men are now in 
possession of every avenue of travel and 
of communication in the State. The 

‘telegraph wires are at present permitted 
to stand, but may be cut at any moment. 
A special train filled with armed men left 
for the east at midnight.’ ”’ 

The other despatches told the same 
story, with varying details. The up- 
rising was along the lines of a magnificent 
system. Every railroad engineer, fire- 
man, employé in the land were in the 
army of rebellion. From the despatches 
in hand, and from those still coming in, 
it was learned that, between the hours of 
six and midnight of the night before, 
every railroad in the country had been 
seized. 

In every instance, special trains had 
been at once made up, filled with armed 
men, and headed for Washington, It was 
estimated that at least one hundred thou- 
sand such would arrive in Washington 
within the next twenty-four hours, and 
during the week as many more. Each 
state sent five thousand men, and all 
moved with the system and discipline of 
the regular army. 

At the cabinet-meeting which followed 
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the reading of the first despatches, the 
general of the army was directed to con- 
centrate all of the troops possible in 
Washington. It was found that, calling 
upon the garrisons at Baltimore, New 
York, and Washington, only twenty-five 
hundred men could be mustered. In 
Washington there were not one thousand 
mien. 

Before the cabinet-meeting was over, a 
mounted orderly dashed up to the White 
House. Quickly dismounting, he rushed 
up the steps, and came directly to the 
cabinet-room, where he was admitted. 
Hastily saluting, he handed a message 
to the general of the army. The latter 
called out sharply as he read the despatch : 

“Ten to fifteen thousand men were 
landed, last night, at one of the outside 
stations of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road. They are now swarming into 
Washington from every direction. Gen- 


tlemen, I have delayed here too long !”’ 
With this, he hastily left the room, and 
the rattle of hoofs announced the depar- 
tureof the general and his orderly. All the 
morning he had been busy placing guards 
about the public buildings, 


from the 
meager force under his command. A 
company of marines now came up, closed 
the grounds about the White House, 
locked the outside gates, and mounted 
guard. 

The streets of Washington were filled 
with citizens. Every place of business 
was closed. The telegraph wire leading 
to the White House was burdened with 
messages. From every direction came 
the same report. Armed men were on 
their way to Washington from every 
direction. The authorities were paralyzed 
by the vastness of the uprising, and the 
sympathy of the public with this new 
form of rebellion. 

But most remarkable of all, there was 
not a single record received of any actual 
violence. No conflict had as yet taken 
place, and not a single drop of blood had 
been shed. 


We remained in continuous session in 
the cabinet-room. Refreshments were 
served there, to sustain us in our work. 

I found, to my surprise, that the tele- 
graph wires were not cut in any direc- 
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tion. We had as free and uninterrupted 
communication over the wires as before 
the outbreak. So, when I asked the long- 
distance telephone company to place me 
in communication with the Governor of 
New York, I found no difficulty. 

‘ Governor, what have you to report?”’ 
I asked. 

The sonorous voice of the governor 
came very clear and distinct from his of- 
fice in Albany. There was no tremor or 
accent of excitement in his voice, as he 
said : 

‘« Weare powerless, for the present. We 
cannot gather the militia. We have no 
means to move a man. The rebels are 
splendidly armed, and are in full force at 
every railway station in the State. They 
have captured Chauncey Depew, the Van- 
derbilts, and every one of the railway 
managers of the State.’’ 

‘« Have there been any lives lost as yet?’’ 

‘Not one. The whole affair, up to this 
moment, has the air of a gigantic picnic. 
Mr. Depew and the Vanderbilts are con- 
fined only at Delmonico’s. Their per- 


sonal freedom is not interfered with, be- 
yond 


their being refused permission 
to leave the building. The Astors, the 
Goulds, and men of that class, are simply 
guarded in their private houses.”’ 

‘‘Has there been any attempt, any- 
where, to destroy property ?”’ 

‘‘No. The rebels, thus far, guard prop- 
erty very carefully and are posting procla- 
mations everywhere, assuring the public 
of their peaceful intentions. About a 
hundred anarchists broke loose in New 
York, this forenoon, and were going to set 
fire to the town; but they were arrested 
by the rebels themselves, and I hear that 
they will be shot, later in the day, after a 
trial by drumhead court-martial." 

Following several similar conversations 
with the governors of the leading states, 
I drafted a proclamation, calling upon 
the various states to furnish, at once, 
troops to put down this new rebellion, 
and to rally, at once, to the support of 
the national government. 

Orders were sent out to the garrisons 
of the east to march their troops over 
land, if railroad transportation could not 
The troops at New York, 
numbering some two thousand, were 
ordered to embark upon the cruiser 
‘‘New York,’’ then at the Brooklyn navy- 


be secured. 
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yard, and to start as soon as possible for 
Washington. 

But, with all our energy and decision, 
the national capital was actually captured 
by the invading army upon the day the 
rebellion broke out. By noon twenty 
thousand men were landed in the streets 
of Washington, and before noon of the 
following day one hundred thousand men 
had arrived. They used the railway 
coaches for shelter. Cars were packed 
on the outlying lines for miles. An am- 
ple commissariat came with each train. 
Not a single public building was invaded, 
and nowhere was a threat made against 
any one. 


Drawn by 
F. O. Smail. 


“** GOVERNOR, WHAT HAVE YOU TO REPORT?’”’ 
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Upon the evening of this first day, the 
following proclamation was posted in ev- 
ery available place in the city : 

‘‘To the Citizens of the National Capital : 
‘The army assembled to-day in the 

national capital is not in rebellion against 
the government. It has come to free the 
government from its chains. It repre- 
sents the American people. Its mission 
is peace and justice. It seeks to right 
grievous wrongs through lawful means. 
Not a single blow will be struck, except 
in self-defense. The gathering of to-day 
represents a committee of the whole peo- 
ple. It comes to Washington for the pur- 
pose of conferring with Congress. It 
wishes to know why this land, overflow- 
ing with riches, is to-day crowded with 
the hungry and starving. It asks noth- 
ing but justice, and will accept nothing 
less. 

‘‘THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.”’ 
Panic seized upon Congress upon the 

posting of this bulletin. The majority of 

members would have fled the town, but 
they were not permitted to go. Every 
member in the city was placed under 


[Signed] 


arrest, by being confined in his ‘private 


quarters. By the next day, all absentees 
were brought back, so that, for nearly the 
first time in history, every senator and 
member was present in Washington. 


* * * 


The general of the army reported to us 
from time to time. There had been no at- 
tack upon any public policy in any direc- 
tion, and, save in the seizure of the rail- 
roads, there had been no marked violation 
of law. He was directed to employ great 
vigilance and energy in guarding public 
properties, but, unless attacked, to avoid 
any open conflict with the invaders. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, an 
orderly entered the cabinet-room, to an- 
nounce that a committee representing the 
visitors who had taken such summary 
possession of Washington, was at the 
White House gates, respectfully asking 
permission to enter, to see the President 
of the United States. 

The orderly said the committee was 
composed of three men. They were in 
civilian dress, and apparently unarmed. 
They were unaccompanied by any evi- 
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dences of military force, although below 
the Treasury there were several thousand 
armed men, standing at ease in the wide 
stretch of Pennsylvania avenue. 

This demand for admission at once 
gave rise to discussion among my cabinet 
associates who were present. Was it ad- 
visable to recognize, in any official way, 
men who were evidently in avowed resist- 
ance to the authorities of the country ? 

To this I said: «* These people are ap- 
parently peaceful in their intentions. I 
think it well to see them, and learn from 
direct sources what they propose.’ 

An order was immediately given to ad- 
mit them. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, and the evident leader of the entire 
movement, had a decidedly Cromwellian 
face. His large-featured, dark counte- 
nance was stern and serious in its lines, 
but full of dignity and purpose. 

He said to me, as he introduced himself : 
‘‘T am the president of the confederated 
societies of the workingmen of this coun- 
try. My name is Arthur Monroe. My 
associates are the heads of the Knights of 
Labor and of the Railroad Union of this 
country.” 

‘What is your pleasure, gentlemen ?”’ 
I said, with as much formality as if I 
had been waited upon by a committee of 
Congress. 

‘« First, we have come to you to tell you 
of our plans, and to explain to you the 
objects of our visit here. We should not 
have come to you if we had not seen that 
you are in sympathy with us. You have 
tried, to the best of your ability, to free 
the government from some of its fetters, 
but you were not strong enough. Such 
changes as are necessary are producible 
only through the mighty hand of force, 
or, if you please, revolution.”’ 

There was an air of confidence about 
Mr. Monroe that was most impressive. 
Whatever the merits of his plan, at least, 
he had no doubt concerning it. 

‘« What do you propose to do?"’ I asked, 
after a moment’s contemplation of the 
solemn connnittee. 

‘* We propose to free this government 
from the rule of the minority, and to re- 
store the long-lost rule of the majority. 
We have come to Washington determined 
to accomplish, if possible, everything by 
peaceable means. You need fear no vio- 
lence or disorder here, Mr. President. We 
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are all patriots, and would die, if neces- 
sary, for the protection of our country. 
We have come as we have, so that the 
minority interests at Washington might 
not be able to interfere with us.”’ 

‘‘ But, Mr. Monroe, you have conjured 
up a force which you may be unable to 
control. In thus proceeding, by unlawful 
and irregular means, to accomplish cer- 
tain ends, your power may, in turn, be 
overcome, with a result of anarchy, or a 
civil war of a terrible character.’’ 

«Let me ask you, Mr. President, not to 
make the mistake of distrusting the ma- 
jority. We could not be here to-day if 
the majority of the country were not in 
sympathy with us.”’ 

‘« But how can you justify yourselves in 
your seizure of the railroad properties of 
the country, and in practically bringing 
all business to a stand-still by your high- 
handed means ?”’ 

‘«Mr. President, we are only doing what 
Congress has been doing for years. Its 
agitations and uncertainties have laid 
cruel checks upon business, almost de- 
stroying it attimes. We stop everything 
for the moment in order to open the eyes 
of these men and stop all future dangers 
in this direction.”’ 

« But how?” 

‘Pardon me, I willexplain. We do not 
propose to remain long in Washington, 
but we shall remain here long enough to 
secure such legislation as will restore the 
rule of the majority. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is controlled by the Speaker's 
Committee on Rules, and is committee- 
ridden. No bill can be passed under a 
suspension of the rules without a two- 
thirds vote. We propose to leave the 
suspension of the rules in the hand of the 
majority for at least three days in the 
week. The time of the election of mem- 
bers is to be changed, so that the House 
will meet directly after the election, in- 
stead of over a year away, as is now the 
case. Issues made to-day are stale and 
dead before they can be tried. Congress 
should meet on the fourth of March, with 
the beginning of each new administra- 
tion. The Senate should have a rule pro- 
viding for the shutting off of debate. 
That would end the rule of the minority 
there.’’ 

‘Is that all you seek to accomplish ?’ 

‘‘Itis about all. The rest will take care 
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of itself. Ifthe majority were free to act 
we would have swift means to arrive at 
results. Our entire legislation at present 
is conducted upon the theory of a distrust 
of the majority.”’ 

‘‘How do you propose to accomplish 
the legislation you seek ?”’ 

‘* What we wish can be reached without 
the necessity of constitutional amend- 
ments. We shall notify Congress of what 
we want, and shall insist upon everything 
being carried through without technical 
objection or prolonged debate.”’ 


* x x 


Arthur Monroe was very energetic. He 
asked my permission to send for the 
Speaker of the House to confer with him 
in my presence. I did not refuse. In- 
wardly I was grateful to the labor general 
for his asking my permission. Virtually 
we were all his prisoners. Washington 
was absolutely at the mercy of the in- 
vaders. 

The speaker, my personal enemy, as 
I have described, had sworn never to 
cross the threshold of the White House 
again. Nevertheless, he now came with- 
out any protest, under the escort of a 
labor committee. Yet I must give him 
the credit of showing great coolness and 
self- possession. 

‘*Mr. Speaker,’’ said chief-committee- 
man, Monroe, ‘‘I want you to modify the 
rules of the House. I will even outline 
exactly what I want done. You must 
make it possible for the majority of that 
body to do what it pleases and when it 
pleases.”’ 

“T know of no more dangerous or 
revolutionary doctrine than that. You 
would have the government wrecked in 
short order if we did not have these 
checks and safeguards against the rash 
and thoughtless action of a temporary 
majority.”’ 

‘« The reckless majority must be guard- 
ed by the ever-conservative and wise 
minority.”’ 

“T am afraid, my dear sir, you do not 
understand the American political system 
and the plan of the government of this 
republic.”’ 

‘I beg your pardon. It is because I 
understand both that I am here. Now 
let me ask you a question about the House 
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over which you preside. Has the new 
House, when it meets, any rules ?”’ 

‘* Absolutely none.’’ 

‘«« The majority can adopt, then, what it 
pleases ?”’ 

“It can.”’ 

‘«« Yet it always adopts the old code that 
surrenders the power to do anything to 
a few committees, and the appointment 
of these committees to one man, the 
speaker ?’’ 

‘«It does so invariably.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘‘It is customary, in legislation, to fol- 
low precedents. It has been done. That 
is enough.”’ 

“It is not. It is because of the distrust 
of the power of the majority that this 
cunning system has been evolved. What 
right have you, as an individual, to say 
that you are more honest and prudent 
than the majority which elected you?”’ 

‘‘T know that I am.’ 

‘« Then we will not discuss that. The 
majority which approves the rules which 
govern this popular branch of Congress 
can also disapprove and set them aside ?’’ 

‘Tt can.” 

«« By its mere expression of will it can 
resume its discarded functions ?”’ 

“Tt can.”’ 

‘«T want the experiment tried.”’ 

« But— ”’ 

«« You must excuse me if I do not argue. 
I give you the order. You can use your 
own discretion in obeying. If you con- 
cede that the organization I represent 
means anything, then you may reasonably 
judge whether I have any means of en- 
forcing such an order.”" 

The speaker was silent for a moment. 
He knew that Washington was in the 
hands of the invaders, and that, practi- 
cally, every member was under arrest, al- 
though of a friendly nature. 

‘« What is your program ?’’ finally said 
the speaker. 

‘«« Cut down your rules to a simple code. 
Give the majority a chance. Abolish all 
your committees except the one of ways 
and means. Make the speaker simply a 
presiding officer. Give three days in the 
week to the consideration of measures, in- 
troduced by any member, with their con- 
sideration or passage left entirely to the 
control of the majority.”’ 

‘But you would have, simply, a hope- 


less confusion. A legislative anarchy.” 

‘You think so? The majority would 
learn to use wisely its power. Now you 
waste three-quarters of your time in a 
crude and bungling system of registering 
the votes of members, and spend weeks 
trying to make a factious minority go on 
the record so as to make a quorum.”’ 

‘Ts the time always lost?’”’ 

‘« The minority argument! When noth- 
ing is done, then the country is safe.’’ 

‘‘Exactly.’’ 

‘Well, we propose to try the plan of 
doing something. We propose to free the 
majority and then hold it to a rigid ac- 
countability. You can’t make a minority 
responsible, and so to place it in power is 
truly dangerous. You speak of legisla- 
tive anarchy if the majority in the House 
were to try to transact its own business 
free from your present absurd, complicated 
system specially devised to do nothing. 
You doubtless think of the time used in 
taking votes, and yet the minority system 
has always refused to accept anything 
better.”’ 

‘Has anything better ever been pro- 
posed ?”’ 

«The electrical system of recording 
votes has been offered over and over again 
to the House, and refused. By its use 
each member could declare his vote by 
pushing an aye or no button at his desk. 
A complete record could be taken and de- 
clared inside of thirty seconds. A mem- 
ber refusing to vote should be expelled.”’ 

‘But, under such expeditious, swift 
methods, look at the legislation that 
would be rushed through. The treasury 
would be bankrupted in a session.”’ 

«« There is the old cry. The danger of 
the majority. The remedy for their wrong- 
doing would be simple. With freedom of 
action wouldcome perfect accountability.”’ 

I give only enough of this conversation 
to indicate something of its character, of 
the demands later formulated by the labor 
general. 


From now on the great rebellion became 
even more peaceable and amicable in char- 
acter. The House of Representatives met 
in a panic, and passed everything re- 
quired, under a suspension of the rules, 
and in one day. 
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The Senate passed its closure resolution 
providing for the shutting off of endless 
debate and ratifying the legislation of the 
House, in one more day. There was a 
show of objection in the conservative and 
precedent-ridden Senate, but a rumor in 
senatorial circles, declaring that a bomb 
would greet any long speech, had the ef- 
fect of thoroughly subduing, for the first 
time in its history, that talkative body. 

I affixed my signature to these measures 
the next day, in the presence of Mr. 
Monroe. 

He said, at the last signature: ‘ This 
is the most successful revolution in mod- 
ern history. We have now freed the 
majority. It can rule at last. Now, if 
evils come upon the country, it will be 
within the power of the majority to cor- 
rect them, whiie in the past the majority 
has been controlled by ma- 
chinery which has nearly 
always been influenced by 
corrupt motives."’ 

He was careful to add, 
however: ‘‘Do not get the 
impression that I am going 
away with the idea that the 
millennium has _ arrived. 
Nothing of the sort. But 
the people now will have 
some chance to do some- 
thing, and there will no 
longer be any excuse for the 
indifference to politics cre- 
ated by minority rule. Now 
an issue tried in a campaign 
can go straight to the legis- 
lative anvil, to be hammered 
out while the iron is hot.’’ 

The next day after this, 
the railroads were released, 
and the leaders of the so- 
called rebellion disappeared. 
Not a single act of violence 
had taken place. The upris- 
ing had such wide ramifica- 
tions, that it might be said 
that the country rose up 
against itself. 

During the closing year 
of my administration I be- 
gan to see some of the good 
effects of the rebellion. The 
majority in the House, one 
day, passed a bill providing 
that all tariff changes should 
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not go into effect until five years had 
elapsed after each enactment. This one 
act alone, through the security it gave, 
increased by one-half the general busi- 
ness of the country, and consequently its 
prosperity. 

The minority interests have not sur- 
rendered wholly, but they are now fight- 
ing a losing fight. The majority is free, 
at last. But all these changes came too 
late to be of any service to my adminis- 
tration. 

On account of my indirect sympathy 
with the movement to free the majority, 
I think, my unpopularity with the politi- 
cians increased. I was left quite alone 
during my last winter in the White House. 
The few who came to see me, came still 
to beg for office. It goes without saying, 
that I had no chance for a re-nomination 


Drawn by F. O. Small. 


‘“ WHAT SHALL I SAY TO COLONEL EZRA TO-MORROW?” 
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I received mysuccessor, I trust, with due 
dignity, when he called upon me on the 
fourth of March at the close of my term, 
and I bore with patience the trying scenes 
of assisting at the inauguration cere- 
monies of the new president. 

That afternoon I left Washington, and 
have never returned. Now, after several 
months in searching for a place suitable 
for my occupation, I have become con- 
vinced that there is no place in the repub- 
lic for an ex-president, so I have retired 
to my farm, and here I try to live the life 
of a philosopher. I find more comfort in 
the society of my horses, dogs, and cows, 
than I ever found among my political as- 
sociates. There is something restful, 
after all, about nature. When I sit upon 
my back porch, and smoke my peaceful 
pipe, and gaze upon my sheep grazing in 
the meadow below the house, I can look 
with calmness upon my past mistakes 
and failures. Ambition is dead within 
me. I have butted my head against the 
stone wall of our political system, and my 
head still aches from the shock. I shall 
be content to live in this peaceful valley 
the rest of my days, and perhaps for a 
time I shall absolutely forget the heart- 
ache over my past failures. 

A messenger boy comes up, tle walk, 
and hands mea despatch. But why should 
a despatch come to me in this peaceful 

[THE 
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valley? Who is dead? I tear open the 
yellow envelope, and read : 

“I’m coming to see you to-morrow. 
I’ve made a new combination, which will 
probably secure your nomination for the 
presidency next year. Will you consent 
to run again? Commit yourself to no one 
till you see me. EZRA THOMPSON.” 

Did I say my ainbition was dead? 
Then, why does my heart beat so, as I 
read this message? Why doI think with 
pleasure of the prospect of a visit from 
Colonel Ezra, the wily politician, who 
was unwilling to accept any office at my 
hands, but who made a half million dol- 
lars during my administration, through 
the judicious use of his influence as my 
personal friend ? 

What shall I say to him when he 
comes? Shall I accept his suggestion, 
and seek to leave this peaceful valley and 
its humble joys? Is it a peaceful valley ? 
Shall I try again, under more favorable 
conditions, to accomplish some good? 
What is it that makes the atmosphere 
about me so full of oppression? I glance 
up at the window of my library. I ob- 
serve the tranquil face of my wife at the 
window, engaged in reading. ‘woof my 
grandchildren come tearing around the 
corner. 

What shall I say to Colonel Ezra to- 
morrow? Who knows? Who knows? 


END. ] 
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By JOHN B. TABB. 


‘«« NONE betwixt God and me?” 
«« Behold, my brother, thee 
Unto His lofty throne 

He makes my stepping-stone.” 
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By LAURA B. STARR. 


HE paper lantern 
(chochin, the natives 
call it) plays a most impor- 
tant part in the daily life 
of the people of Nipon, In 
no country in the world, 
with the exception possi- 
bly of China, is such uni- 
versal use made of them. 

No house is complete 
without a varied supply of 
them, no coolie so poor but 
he must own one at least, 
otherwise he would not 
be allowed to walk abroad 
through the highways and 
byways of the island after 
the setting of the sun, for there is a law 
compelling all foot-passengers to carry a 
lighted lantern after nightfall. These are 
made of crinkled white bast paper, and 
have little or no ornamentation save the 
Chinese characters which represent the 
family name. 

A paper lantern burns outside most 
houses and shops at night; dozens of 
them are hung closely together along the 
sloping eaves of private dwellings ; the 
houseboats and sampans that glide along 
the bay or river are profusely hung with 
colored lanterns that shed forth a delight- 
ful, rosy glow, which enhances the charms 
of geisha or musme, and adds to the brill- 
iancy of the festive night. 








Numbers of great balloon-like lanterns 
illuminate the space in front of the the- 
aters: yadoyas (inns) and _ tea- houses 
are equally well marked by the brilliant 
illumination, which is maintained all 
night. 

The wooden lanterns hung beside the 
doors of the dwellings in certain streets 
of Kioto tell the passerby that they are 
the homes of geishas (dancing girls). The 
surface of plain lanterns is used for adver- 
tising purposes, and ‘‘ he who runs may 
read’’ that within are various commodi- 
ties for sale. 

Some of the street lamps are made 
wholly of wood, the post and lantern be- 
ing carved and quite ornamental, and 
guiltless of paint. Over these is often 
built a roof of fancy shingles, and some- 
times a larger, rougher one is placed over 
the first to protect it from the weather. 
Fine fretwork is 
made use of for the 
panels and slides, 
the designs being 
mostly trees, flow- 
ers, birds, and fish- 
es, but always ar- 
tistic, for even the 
common people 
thoroughly appre- 
ciate the beautiful 
in art or nature. 

At the midsum- 
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mer feast of lanterns, 
when the souls of the 
dead are supposed to 
come back to earth and 
revisit theirold haunts, 
hundreds of paper lan- 
terns are used for deco- 
rating the graves on 
the hillside and the 
streets of the town. 
Each little straw boat, 
in which the spirits 
take their departure, is 
brilliantly lighted with 
paper lanterns, as it is 
launched forth on its journey to the 
spirit-land. 

The chochin is a great feature of all the 
matsuris and processionals of the tem- 
ples, several of which occur each year, 
and which, in many ways, resemble the 
Continental carnivals. On these occa- 
sions, not only are the dwelling-houses 
and temples decorated with them, but the 
entire length of streets as well. Long 
bamboo branches, or poles, are stretched 
on either side, from which are hung in- 
numerable bright-colored lanterns. To 
give variety to the scene, and to avoid that 
monotony and sameness, which is the de- 
testation of the Japanese, there are ar- 
ranged, at short intervals, canopies of 
large umbrella frames, from which de- 
pend myriads of lighted chochin. 

The remembrance of riding through a 
street so lighted, one moonless and star- 
less night, is very vivid in my mind. We 
were in the province of 
Satsuma, and had been 
bowling along for hours 
through a darkness that 
was almost tangible, 
when a sudden turn in 
the road brought us into 
the midst of one of these 
festivals, where the glare 
of the lanterns was liter- 
ally blinding, coming so 
siddenly after the outer 
darkness. The coolies 
slackened their pace as 
we rode under canopy 
aftercanopy, and through ; 
a stretch of lanterned = 
street that seemed like 
fairvland. 

Each jinrikisha coolie 
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BY THE LIGHT OF A JAPANESE LANTERN. 


must carry a lantern, fastened to the shaft 
of his vehicle, and he is compelled by law 
to keep it lighted at night. For this pur- 
pose they now use the Yumikari-chochin, 
which has of late years come into quite 
general use. It is a curious-and interest- 
ing sight to see a string of rickshas—the 
law compels them to run single file—mov- 
ing along the streets, with their bobbing 
lights, and noone can say hehas really seen 
the world, until he has gone slumming in 
a ricksha, at night, in a Japanese city ; it 
gives one a new experience, and a wild, 
weird sensation obtainable nowhere else. 

In olden times no one used a lantern, 
any more than he wore the clothes that 
did not belong to his class. Things are 
different now, and about as much ‘‘mixed’”’ 
as Buttercup’s babies, so that one’s rank 
in life is not always to be discovered, 
even though he hide not his light under 
a bushel. 

All the paper lanterns in Japan—unlike 
those of China—are collapsable, being 
held in place, when open, by a spring or 
chain. The framework is made of thin 
strips of bamboo; this is covered with 
crinkled bast paper which is very strong 
and durable. These fragile creations last 
the Japanese a long time, so deliberate are 
they in their movements, and so careful. 
They are oiled or varnished, to make them 
waterproof, and the decorations are put 
on after the frame is covered. 

The oid lantern-maker, who sits on his 
mat, with the whole front of his house 
thrown open to the street, is one of the 
sights of Japan. Very 
deftly he turns and twists 
the long strips of bam- 
boo which form the foun- 
dation of the lantern and 
give it the proper shape. 
He works leisurely, as do 
all the natives, and with- 
out pattern or design, ap- 
parently putting on the 
paper any queer conceit 
or fancy that comes into 
his mind. 

; From Odawara come 
* the handsomest lanterns 
-in Japan. In the days 
when ceremony and eti- 
quette were the major 
part of life in Nipon, the 
daimio made use of an 






































Odawara- 
chochin to 
light his 
way when 
he went in 
state to pay 
his annual 
visit to the shogun, or 
travelled from one prov- 
ince to another. The Od- 
awara-chochin is consid- 
erably decorated ; in addition 
to the owner’s ‘‘mon,’’ some- 
thing after the order of a 
crest, which is always painted 
on one side, it is mounted 
with a decorative brass band 
at the top and bottom. The 
footmen and coolies had each 
their own special lanterns, 
which were carried on their 
shoulders; but this particular 
one was hung inside the kago 
or norimono in which the dai- 
mio, according to his rank, 
travelled. During the day, 
each lantern was put into a 
net or bag, and tied behind 
one of the portmanteaus. 
The Matsuri-chochin, used 
at festivals and temple fétes, 
is the same shape as that used 
for decorating gardens and 
verandas, the only difference 
being in the color and decora- 
tion, which is changed accord- 
ing to the festival that is 
being celebrated. For street 
decoration both red and white 
are used. When this lantern 
is used in gardens, or in front 
of a house, it is set on a post, 
and placed underneath a small 
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4 roof which 


J ~=is supposed 
to protect it 
from storms. 
In the Uyeno Mu- 
seum in Tokio, 
there is a model of 
the emperor’s pal- 
ace and grounds. 
In this miniature 
fairyland are no end of 
tiny lanterns, each one of 
which is roofed over in this 
manner. 

The illustration of Mat- 
suri-chochin bears the 
‘‘mon"’ of the great Tokugowa 
family, the head of which was 
a military vassal, calling him- 
self the Little Tycoon; he it 
was who ruled Japan, while 
he kept the Mikado in sacred 
seclusion. 

A slender, oblong, red lan- 
tern, decorated with tassels of 
many colors, is called the Gifu- 
chochin. This is used mainly 
for decorating the graves of 
children at the Lantern Fes- 
tival, in midsummer. Large 
purple ones, crystal shape, are 
used for indicating the tombs 
of aged people. 

For days previous to this 
festival, one may find in the 
shops lanterns of every con- 
ceivable shape and color, each 
having been made for a specific 
purpose. The majority are 
circular in form; still, there 
is a great variety of oblong, 
square, octagonal, and crystal- 
shaped ones, as well as tiny 
ones made to resemble a scal- 
lop-shell, which opens in the 
center, and discloses a sharp 
point upon which to fasten a 
candle. Again, thereare high, 
overgrown ones, like a balloon, 
and open fans, and hollow 
fishes, which have a most 
curious effect when lizhted 
candles are placed within. 
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BY THE LIGHT OF A JAPANESE LANTERN. 


tory tell us that it must have 
had its origin in the time when 
funerals were held at night. 
The idea of death was so re- 





pugnant to the Japanese mind, 
that as much secrecy as pos- 
sible was observed in burying 
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TEMPLE LANTERNS. 


Lanterns are a part of the parapher- 
nalia of all funeral processions, the num- 
ber and kind depending upon the rank of 
the deceased. ,‘‘In funerals of the better 
class, four or six men walk on either side 
of the cortege, carrying large lanterns at- 
tached to poles. When the procession 
arrives at the grave, the poles are set in 
the ground, at a little distance away from 
it, and the candles within are lighted and 
left burning ”’ 

It is a curious custom, and one is led to 
wonder why lanterns should be used at a 
ceremony which takes place in broad day- 
light. Students of ancient Japanese his- 





the dead, consequently the hour 
of midnight was chosen as an 
appropriate time for depositing 
their bodies in the earth. Lan- 
tern-bearets were a necessity 
then, and the custom, like 
many another, has come down 
to the present day, unchanged, 
long years after the reason for 
its being has passed away. 

Lanterns play no small part 
in wedding festivities. In olden 
times, the bridegroom first saw 
the face of his bride by the 
light of a lantern, which was held by 
a woman seated in one of the passages 
of the groom’s house. If the trembling 
creature found no favor in his sight, if her 
face suited him not, he stopped the pro- 
ceedings then and there, and she was re- 
turned to her parents ; if, on the contrary, 
he was pleased to consider her good-look- 
ing enough to become his wife, the woman 
with the lantern preceded her to the 
apartments arranged for her reception. 

When travelling to and from marriage 
ceremonies, the Tokugowas made use of 
the kago-chochin, which is a plain lan- 
tern set in a rather heavy brass frame, 
decorated with the three mallow leaves, 
which is the badge of the family. 

Formerly, when a daimio or samurai- 
walked abroad at night, he carried the 
Umanori-chochin, which is now almost 
universally used by all foot-passengers, 
both foreign and native. This lantern is 
circular in shape, set in a fine lacquered 
frame, with a ventilating top, and curved 
bamboo handle. It is a curious sight, 
that of a number of people moving about 
in the dark, with these twinkling liglits, 
as if each one were a modern Diogenes 
under the impression that an honest man 
was something for which he must dili- 
gently search. 

‘The watchman who patrolled the streets, 
and called the passing hours, in early 
times, carried lanterns of this shape, but 
with suspension hooks instead of handles. 

A most interesting trick performed by 












































the jugglers who swarm in Japan, is that of produc- 
ing anumber of paper lanterns, complete, with can- 
dle and hooks, from a bowl of water. When these 
have passed from the conjurer’s hands, and are sus- 
pended in the air, several feet from him, he causes 
them to be lighted. This trick never fails to please 
the assembled crowd, and to draw forth loud mur- 
murs of applause. 

There are most fascinating revolving lanterns, 
which the heat of the candle sets in motion; as 
the slender frame, covered with perforations which 
have no meaning when not in motion, quickly re- 
volves, one sees most delightful scenes depicted : 
pine and bamboo trees succeed each other in rapid 
turns, or rickshas and sampans run a race in which 
they tumble headlong over each other, in their efforts 
to be first; staid and solemn Japs play leap-frog 
in a most ludicrous manner as the heat increases. 
These are the only paper lanterns not collapsable, 
and as they require so much room, with no profit on 
them, they are not imported to the Occident. 

Quaint old rusty iron lanterns are often seen hang- 
ing near the lavatory, at the end of the veranda, 
a faint glimmer of light coming through the per- 
forated sides. Curiously carved wooden lanterns, 
guarding the gateway or doorway of a dwelling, are 
often affixed to a slender post about five feet high. 
‘They seem very frail, and one constantly wonders 
how long they would stand the wear and tear of our 
hurried civilization. 

« Although gas and electricity light every 
Japanese city,’’ Miss Scidmore tells us that 
‘the manufacture of paper lanterns increases 
apace, for now all the quarters of the globe 
demand them. Constructing the flimsy frames 
is a slight-of-hand process, and with the same 
deftness the old lantern-makers dash on de- 
signs, characters, and body-colors, with a bold 
brush. But one must live in Japan to ap- 
preciate the softened light of lanteriis, and in 
the lavish and general nightly use of them 
learn all the fairylike and splendid effects to 
be obtained with a bit of paper, some wisps 
of bamboo, and a little vegetable wax poured 
around a paper wick.”’ 

Huge pottery or porcelain lanterns, 
blue and white, are seen in the shops, 
and occasionally one meets with them 
in a Kuropean garden ; but they are not 
much used by the natives. Isolated 
specimens of them are seen before cer- 
tain shrines in some of the islands. 

Satow tells us that in the village Tsu- 
boya, which is a Corean town; where : 
live only the descendants of the potters a 
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brought from Corea hundreds of years 
ago, there are two large lanterns of , mateckrenocam, 
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white ware with a blue design. The 
people have given up their own religion, 
or so much of it as will allow them to live 
under the protection of a Japanese deity, 
whose shrine, called Geyokusan Gun, 
stands on a hill, southwest of the village. 
These two lanterns were presented by the 
potters belonging to sixteen out of the 
seventeen families who comprised the 
population of the village, their names be- 
ing inscribed on the pedestals. 

Stone lanterns are often set up in the 
quaint and beautiful Japanese gardens ; 
these are called « toro,” 
because they are fixed 
lanterns ; they are from 
six to eight feet in 
height, curiously carved 
of common stone, 
‘“moss-covered and 
weather stained, but 
there is a subtile beauty 
about them which af- 
fects all beholders.’’ The 
light of the single can- 
dle within is of no more 
use than that which em- 
anates from the wing of 
the glow-worm ; still, 
standing on the shores 
of a miniature lake, or 
beside a tiny waterfall, 
the ‘‘toro’’ gives a most 
picturesque effect to the 
landscape. 

No garden is so small, 
but it has one, if not 
more, of these lanterns; 
there is a proverb in 
Japan, to the effect that 
a garden without a 
‘‘toro’’ is like a house 
without a pretty woman 
in it, having no bright- 
ness. Someof the pri- 
vate gardens in Japan, 
notably one in Yoko- 
hama, are marvels of 
artistic beauty. Stone, 
wooden, and paper lan- 
terns are most effective- 
ly scattered about, and 
the visitor may sit on 
a rustic seat, and drink 
his cup of « honorable 
tea’’ under the shadow gap — 
of one of these, and feel 
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BY THE LIGHT OF A JAPANESE LANTERN. 


that he has never seen anything quite so 
simple, nor quite so beautiful. 

Temple lanterns present an infinity of 
number and variety. In earlier days, the 
artist-artisan expended his best work on 
temple belongings, and the lamps and 
lanterns are artistically beautiful. They 
are made of iron, bronze, and brass, 
carved and twisted, in many cases, into 
most grotesque and fantastic shapes. 
They nearly all have the curved pagoda 
corners, and some have tinkling orna- 
ments suspended from them. 

A long, circular- 
shaped lantern is made 
of iron, lacquered ; the 
iron is cut and perfora- 
ted in a sort of lacy pat- 
tern, which shows off 
wonderfully well when 
lined with white paper. 
All sorts of lanterns are 
hung in and around the 
altars, and are, with the 
temple hangings, the 
most valuable and pre- 
cious relics of the days 
when men worked for 
art’s sake, and not for 
a specified amount per 
diem. 

A curious supersti- 
tion surrounding some 
of the lanterns is, that 
they were endowed with 
supernatural powers, 
which they used forevil. 
In one corner of the 
chapel of the Shinto 
temple is one of these, 
which is called the Bak- 
emono ‘‘toro.’’ It was 
presented to the temple 
in 1292, and was said to 
be possessed of the pow- 
er of assuming the form 
of a demon, and fright- 
ening the people who 
lived near it. The de- 
mon was driven out of 
it, and its power gone, 
when a courageous man 
attacked it, and gave it 
a cut which is still vis- 
ible on the cap. 

A Tento, or heaven- 
ly lantern, shows the 
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figure of a man, hav- 
ing the head of a beast, 
adorned with numerous 
horns, holding in his 
left hand a beautifully 
wrought bronze lan- 
tern, octagon shape. 
Dragon lanterns are 
similar, with the addi- 
tion of a dragon coiling 
its length about the 
body. 

The bronze and stone 
‘«toro’’ form one of the 
most attractive features 
of all temple grounds in 
Japan. There are tens 
of thousands of these 
votive offerings, vary- 
ing in size and value 
according to the donor's 
wealth, and the readi- 
ness with which his 
prayers have been an- 
swered, or the degree of 
reverence he had for 
saint, or shogun. Al- 
though other offerings 
are made, the votaries 
of the gods evidently 
considered a stone or 
bronze lantern most ac- 
ceptable and effectual. 

A recent writer, in 
speaking of them, says: 
‘It is not possible to 
convey readily, in 
words, a true idea of 
the extent to which this 
system of presenting 
lanterns to temples is 
carried, or a true im- 
pression of the beauty of many of them, es- 
pecially those in bronze. It really would 
almost appear that the ingenuity of man, 
moving within certain conventional limits 
of size and form, had exhausted itself in 
giving variety to them. Even those of 
stone exhibit great differences of design, 
and are often beautifully ornamented with 
carving and engraving. They are curi- 
ously fashioned, with quaint, pagoda- 
shaped tops, turned up at the corners, 
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looking like silent sen- 
tries petrified into still 
life, and grown gray and 
moss-covered at their 
posts.”’ 

In front of the temple 
of the great Buddha, at 
Kamakura, is one lan- 
tern, among many, re- 
markable for its great 
size, and the fact that 
it was the gift of the 
well-known hero and 
statesman, Yoritomo; it 
is of bronze, wrought in 
a most artistic design, 
large enough for a man 
to stand upright in, 
seven hundred years 
old, and in daily use. 

In the garden of the 
archbishop's palace, in 
Kioto, are some very 
curious old stone lan- 
terns, with quaint scul p- 
turings of the sun and 
moon, and other unus- 
ual devices. 

In Nikko and Nara, 
there are thousands 
upon thousands of stone 
lanterns in the temple 
grounds, too many for 
the traveller to count; 
one walksthrough miles 
and miles of lanterned 
streets. Long rows of 
trees, whose arching 
branches meet overhead, 
shadow the long lines 
of lanterns, which give 
out but a faint glimmer 
of light, struggling through the quaint 
wooden lattices. Before many of them 
stand sections of bamboo, filled with flow- 
ers, or. a branch of crytomeria. 

The approaches to the temple dedicated 
to Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, in 
Nara, has, I believe, been the recipient of 
more lanterns than any other temple in 
Japan ; they are not only remarkable for 
the extraordinary number, but for their 
variety and unusual beauty as well. There 
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are more than three thousand of them, 
but only about six hundred are made use 
of nightly. It is only at the great Mat- 
suris and temple festivals that money 
enough is raised to put a light into each 
one ; then the scene is one of great brill- 
iancy and beauty. 

The Sheba temple grounds, the burial 
place of the shoguns, are prolific in stone 
lanterns, offered by daimios as a mark of 
respect to their deceased lord and master, 
the shogun. An inner court is lined with 
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THE BISHOP AND THE ROSE. 


two hundred and twelve bronze ‘toro,”’ 
gifts of daimios in 1716. These show 
wondrously good modelling, and a great 
variety of design and ornamentation. 

Among the one hundred and eighteen 
lanterns surrounding the mausoleum of 
Seyasu, at Nikko, is one of bronze, sent 
from Corea; but its style and construction 
differ so much from the ordinary Japanese 
workmanship, that good authorities say 
it must have come from Europe, through 
Dutch or Portuguese traders. 
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BISHOP AND THE 


ROSE. 


By FRANCES HERRICK FOWLER. 


I CARRIED the old bishop a bunch of roses this morning. 

And when I handed them to him he said: 

‘‘ Wait, daughter, there are thorns. upon them !’’ 

Then he took out his knife, saying: «‘Give me one at a time.” 

I watched him as he carefully cut away each thorn. 

‘Do you always cut off the thorns, bishop?”’ 

He glanced at me with an appreciative twinkle in the dark of his eyes, 
Set deep under the shaggy brows, and said: 


“Yes; don't you?’’ 
I only hold my rose tight, and smile, 


‘No;"’ I said. ‘I am a woman. 


And let the blood trickle, and say: 


My rose has no thorns !”’ 


















THE 


UNDEFINABLE. 


“That certain something.’’—Ruskn. 


A STORY OF AN 


ARTIST’S MODEL. 


By SARAH GRAND. 


iy was a hot summer evening, and I 

had gone into the studio after dinner 
to sit opposite my last accomplished work, 
and smoke a cigarette to add to my joy in 
the contemplation thereof. It is a great 
moment, even for a great artist, when he 
can sit and sigh in solitary satisfaction 
before a finished picture. I had looked in 
at it while I was waiting for dinner, and 
even in that empty hour it had seemed 
most masterly, so that now, when I may, 
perhaps,—if I apologize in advance for 
the unacadeniical vulgarism of the idea,— 
be allowed to say that I was comfortably 
replete, I expected to feel in it that which 
passes the merely masterly of talent (to 
which degree of excellence ordinary paint- 
ers, undowered by the divine afflatus, 
inay attain by eminent industry), and ap- 
proaches the superb—ecstatic—well, in a 
word, ‘the undefinable of genius,”’ if (with 
all becoming diffidence, and only, it wiil 
be understood, for the good-natured pur- 
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*“NOT A SINGLE FIBEK OF FEELING HAD KESPONDED,”’ 








pose of making myself intelligible to the 
general reader,) I may venture to quote 
a remarkable critic of mine, a most far- 
seeing fellow, who, in recognizing the 
early promise of my work in the days 
when I was still struggling to scale those 
heights to which I afterwards success- 
fully attained, thus aptly described what- 
ever of merit I had then displayed. This 
was what I had come to recognize on the 
great canvas before me, to feel, to revel in, 
to know, in the utmost significance of the 
term, as something all-comprehensive 
enough to be evident to the meanest man’s 
capacity in its power to make him feel, 
while yet remaining beyond the range of 
language to convey. 

I had sat some time, however, my cig- 
arette was half finished, the enjoyable 
sensation of having dined was uninter- 
rupted by any feeling of regret on the sub- 
ject of what I had eaten. I had, in fact, 
forgotten what I had eaten, and this, when 
the doctor has put us under stoppages, as 
the military phrase is, and we have, nev- 
ertheless, ventured upon forbidden fruit, 
I take to be a proof that we have done so 
with impunity. The balmy summer air 
blew in upon me freshly from the garden 
through the south 
lattice of the stu- 
dio; blackbird and 
thrush no longer 
lifted their love- 
songs—it was late ; 
but a nightingale 
from thetopofatall 
tree, unseen, filled 
the innermost re- 
cesses of audition 
with inimitable 
sound, The hour, 
the scene—and the 
man, I may say— 
were all that is best 
wer. Calculated to in- 
duce the proper ap- 
preciation of a no- 
blework of art; but, 
although I had re- 
clined in a deep, 
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easy chair long erioughto finish acigarette, 
not a single fiber of feeling had responded 
to the call of the canvas upon it. I felt 
the freshness, the nightingale’s note in 
the stillness, that luxurious something 
of kinship which comes from the near 
neighborhood of a great city, with com- 
panionable effect, when one is well dis- 
posed; but the work of art before me 
moved me no more than a fresh canvas, 
standing ready stretched upon an easel, 
with paints and palette lying ready for 
use beside it, would have done—not so 
much, in fact, for such preparations were 
only made when a new idea was burning 
in my being to be expressed. I should 
have been feeling it then ; but now I was 
conscious of nothing more entrancing 
than the cold ashes of this old one. Yes, 
cold ashes, quite extinct they were, and I 
found myself forced to acknowledge it, 
although, of course, I assured myself at 
the same time that the fault was in my 
mood of the moment, not in the picture. 

If I went out into the streets and 
brought in a varied multitude to gaze, I 
never doubted but that I should hear 
them shout again those pzeans of praise 
to which I had been accustomed—accus- 
tomed, that is, as we are to the daily 
bread which we eat without much thought 
or appetite, but cannot do without. 

On this particular evening, while I 
gazed, however, persistent thoughts ob- 
truded themselves instead of refined sen- 
sations. As I rounded that exquisite 
arm, I remembered now that I had had in 
my mind the pleasurable certainty that 
the smiles of the Lady Catherine Claridge, 
her little invitations to ‘come when you 
have nothing better to do,—but not on my 
regular day, you know,—yvow will always 
find me at home ;’’ and her careless seem- 
ing hint of a convenient hour, meant as 
much as I cared to claim. There had 
been in her blush, I knew, the material 
for my little romance of that season, and 
then, as I flecked in those floating clouds, 
I had been calculating the cost of these 
little romances, and deciding the sum it 
would be necessary to set upon this pic- 
ture in order to cover the more than us- 
ually extravagant outlay which would be 
entailed by her gentle ladyship’s idea of 
my princely habits. 

When I was engaged upon those love- 
limpid eyes it had occurred to me to cal- 
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culate how much a year I should lose by 
spending the price of this picture, instead 
of reserving it as capital to be invested; 
and here I had asked myself, was it wise 
to lavish so much on one caprice? Then, 
suddenly my mind had glanced off to the 
last levée. I had certainly been slight- 
ed on that occasion,—obviously neglect- 
ed,—allowed to pass with the kind of nod 
of recognition which does for a faithful 
lackey. At the recollection of it my fore- 
head contracted with anger, the pride of 
performance forsook me, my effect had 
not come to those eyes, and I threw down 
my brush in disgust. I had gone over 


all that ground afterwards, for it is well 
known that I am nothing if not painstak- 
ing; but now, again, as I gazed, the eflect 
that I had tried for was absent; the woik 
answered not at all to my expectations; 


a great amazement, not to say alarm, as 
I forced myself to acknowledge that there 
must be some blunting of my faculties to 
account for the powerlessness of the pic- 
ture to move me as it ought. What could 
be the matter with me? Loss of nerve 
power? Visions of delicate artistic sus- 
ceptibilities injured when not actually 
wiped out by the coarse influences of in- 
digestion, horrid possibilities, had begun 
to assail me rudely, when the ringing of 
the studio bell suddenly startled me back 
to my normal state of mind. It rang 
once sharply, and although it is not my 
habit to answer bells for myself, I arose 
on some unaccountable impulse, and, 
going to the outer door of the studio, 
which opened on a flight of steps lead- 
ing down into the road, did so on this 
occasion. 

A young woman was waiting without. 
The electric light from behind me fell 
full upon her face. I did not think her 
particularly attractive in appearance, and 
the direct look of her eyes into mine was 
positively distasteful. It was the kind 
of glance which either fascinates or cre- 
ates a feeling of repulsion. Coming from 
a creature whose exterior does not please, 
such a glance repels inevitably, especially 
if there is anything commanding in it ; 
and more particularly the command ofa 
strong nature in an inferior position, 
when it is likely to cause a degree of irri- 
tation which would, amongst unrefined 
people, result in an outburst of rough hos- 
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tility, but with us, of course, only ex- 
presses itself in a courtly coldness. 

‘Do you want a model?” the young 
woman asked, speaking without a particle 
of respect or apology, as if to an equal. 

I would have answered in the negative 
shortly, and shut the door, but for—I had 
it just now, the reason—but it has es- 
caped me. However, I shall remember it 
by and by; and, for the present, it is only 
necessary to state that I did not say no, 
or shut the door. I hesitated. 

‘You can’t tell, of course, until you 
see me,’’ the applicant pursued in a con- 
fident tone. «I had better come in and 
show mayself."’ 

And involuntarily I stood aside to let 
her pass, conscious at the same time, 
that I was bending my body from the 
waist, although I certainly never meant 
to bow toa model. My 


many bows, however, 
that it has really be- 
come more natural to 
me to acknowledge the 
approach of a fellow- 
creature so than in any 
other position. 


Ah! now I recall 
what it was that had 
made me hesitate—her 
voice. It was not the 
voice of a common 
model. And as she 
passed into the studio 
before me now, she 
struck me as not being 
a common person of 
any kind. Some one 
in distress, I thought, 
driven to earn an hon- 
est penny. All sorts 
of people come in this 
way to us artists, and 
we do what we can for 
them without asking 
questions. Sometimes 
we get an invaluable 
model with distinct 
marks of superior 
breeding, in this way, 
a king’s daughter, dis- 
playing in every linea- 
ment the glory of race, 
which inspires. Often- 
er, itis a pretty «‘ young 
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lady ’’ out of a situation. The latter ap- 
pears in every academy by the name of 
some classical celebrity. But, then again, 
we have applicants like the present, not 
attractive, whom it would be folly to en- 
gage to sit, however willing we may be to 
oblige them by employing them. In such 
cases a sovereign or so is gratefully accept- 
ed as arule, and there the matter ends ; and 
I had put my hand in my pocket as I 
followed my visitor in, thinking that I 
could satisfy her with such substantial 
proof of sympathy, and so get rid of her ; 
but the moment she stopped and turned 
to me, I felt an unaccountable delicacy 
about doing so. +‘ This is no beggar, no 
ordinary object of charity,’’ I thought ; 
“it would be an insult to offer her any- 
thing that she has not earned.’’ 
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for my inspection, with her back to my 
picture, and I looked at her attentively, 
gauging the possibility of making any- 
thing out of sucha face, and the rather 
tall bundle of loose, light wraps which 
was the figure she presented. ‘ Hope- 
less!’’ was my first impression. ‘I’m 
not so sure,’”’ the second; and the third, 
‘: Skin delicate, features regular, eyes’’— 
but there the fault was, I discovered,—- 
not in the shape or color, but in the ex- 
pression of them. They were the mocking 
eyes of that creature most abhorrent to 
the soul of man, a woman who claims to 
rule, and does not care to please ; eyes out 
of which an imperious spirit shone inde- 
pendently —not looking up, but meeting 
mine on the same level. Now, a really 
attractive, womanly woman looks up, 
clings, depends, so that a man can never 
forget his own superiority in her presence. 

‘«Well?’’ she broke in upon my reflec- 
tions, prolonging the word melodiously. 

And instantly it occurred to me that, as 
I had not yet begun another serious work, 
I might as well do a good deed, and keep 
ily hand in at the same time, by making 
astudy of her. Certainly the type was 
uncommon, 

+ Yes,’’ L replied, speaking, to my own 
surprise, in a satisfied tone, as if I were 
receiving, instead of conferring, a favor, 
although I ‘cannot understand why I 
should have done so. ‘* You may come 
to-morrow and give me some sittings. Be 
here at ten.’’ 

She was turning away without a word, 
and she had not ventured to look at the 
picture ; but this I thought was natural dif- 
fidence, so.I called her back, feeling that 
a man in my position might, without loss 
of dignity, give the poor creature a treat. 

‘“You may look at the picture if you 
like,’’ I said, speaking involuntarily, very 
much as I should have done to— well, to 
the Lady Catherine Claridge herself ! 

Without returning, she glanced at the 
picture over her shoulder: «‘ Pooh!’' she 
said, «Do you call that a picture?’’ and 
then she looked up in my face and laughed. 

When next’ I found myself thinking 
coherently, it was about her teeth. «What 
wonderfully white ones she has,’’ I was 
saying to myself. But the studio door 
was shut, and all echo of her departing 
footsteps had died away long before I 
arrived at that reflection. 
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The next morning I was in the studio 
before ten o'clock, and the first thing I 
did was to cover my new work with a cur- 
tain, and then I set my palette. Buta 
quarter past ten arrived and no model. 
Half past—this was hardly respectful. 
Eleven, twelve, luncheon, light literature, 
a drive, the whole day — what could the 
woman mean? I had intended to take tea 
with Lady Catherine; but just as I ap- 
proached the house I was suddenly seized 
with a curious dislike of the visit, an un- 
accountable distaste for herself and every- 
thing about her, which impelled me to 
drive on past the place without casting a 
glance in that direction. I wondered after- 
ward if she had seen me, but I did not 
care in the least whether she had or not. 

After dinner, as on the previous even- 
ing, I retired to the studio to enjoy a cig- 
arette, but this time I sat with my back 
to the picture, before which the curtain 
remained undrawn, and looked out of the 
lattice at the lights which leaves take when 
fluttering in the moonlight ; and listened 
to the nightingale, until there stole upon 
my senses something—that something 
which did not come to me out of my pic- 
ture the night before. I found myself in 
a moment drinking in the beauty of the 
night with long, deep sighs, and thinking 
thoughts. I had even felt the first thrill 
of a great aspiration, when I was disturbed 
again by the ringing of the studio bell. 
Again, involuntarily, I hastened to open 
the door, and there she stood in exactly 
the same position at the foot of the steps, 
looking up at me with her eyes that re- 
pelled—but no! I was mistaken. How 
could I have thought her eyes repellant ? 
They were merrily dancing, mischievous 
eyes that made you smile in spite of your- 
self. «Well, I didn’t come, you see,”’ 
she said in acasual way. ‘I knew you 
wouldn’t be ready for me.’’ 

‘*Not ready for you!’’ I exclaimed, 
without thinking whether I ought to con- 
descend to parley with a model. «*Why, 
I waited for you the whole morning !”’ 

‘“‘Oh, that is nothing,’’ she answered 
cheerfully ; «‘ nothing, at least, if nothing 
comes of it. You must wait, you know, 
to recover yourself. You've lost such a 
lot. What is the use of having paint on 
your palette, if the rage to apply it is not 
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herve /’’ She looked up at me with big, 
bright, earnest eyes as she spoke, and 
clasped her hands over her chest. Then 
she stooped and peeped unceremoniously 
under my arm into the studio. « Ah!” 
she said, ‘you have covered that thing 
up !’’ (meaning my picture.) «‘That’s 
right. And you've been sitting by the 
lattice—there’s your chair! Last night it 
was in front of the easel. Well! I will 
look in to-morrow, just to see how you are 
getting on. No trouble, I assure you. 
Now youcan shut thedoor. If you stand 
there when I am gone (staring at the 
spot where I stood), as you did last night, 
you'll be in a draft, and catch cold, which 
is risky for a middle-aged man, just now 
especially, with so much influenza about. 
Good-night !”’ 

She turned to walk away as she spoke, 
and her gait was like music in motion, 
she moved so rhythmically. 

‘‘ What an extraordinary person!’’ I 
exclaimed, when she was out of sight. 
While she was with me, however, she had 
not seemed so ; and it was only after she 
had gone that I ever recognized the utter 
incongruity of my own attitude towards 
her, when under the immediate influence 
of her singular personality. 

But what was it that had set me 
thinking of Martha troubled about many 
things, when she mentioned the draft 
and influenza? 

Now, somehow, next morning I knew 
better than to expect her at ten o’clock. 
I noticed that the paint had dried on my 
palette, and ordered my man to clean it ; 
but I did not set it afresh, «« for what,"’ I 
asked myself, «‘is the use of paint on a 
palette if one has nothing to express ?”’ 

The day was devoted to social duties. I 
went in and out several times, asking al- 
ways, on iny return, if any one had been, 
to which my man, an old and faithful 
servant, invariably replied, as if he un- 
derstood me: «‘ Not even a model, sir.”’ 

I had had to attend a levée in the after- 
noon, and when it was over, one of the 
dukes, a noted connoisseur, asked me if 
I would «*be so good’’ as to show him 
my new picture,—the exact expression 
was: ‘Your last great work.’’ Other 
gentlemen came up while he was speak- 
ing to me, and it ended in several of them 
returning with me forthwith to view the 
picture. 
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I had not looked at it myself since I 
had covered it up, and, now that I was 
forced to draw the curtain from before it, 
I felt it to be a distasteful duty. 

‘‘Well, that zs a picture!’’ the duke 
exclaimed, and all the other gentlemen 
praised the work in a choice variety of 


elegantly-selected phrases. They even 
looked as if they liked it, a fact which 
clearly proved to me that they had not, 
one of them got further than I had my- 
self, before dinner on the eventful evening 
when she first appeared. 

I was to have dined out that day, but 
just as I was about to step into my car- 
riage, I saw a figure, in loose, light dra- 
peries, charmingly disposed, approach- 
ing. What was it made me think of 
Lot’s wife? I turned back into the 
house on the instant, and retired to the 
studio, the outer door of which I opened 
at once for her convenience. 

She walked straight in without cere- 
mony. 

‘You were going to some feeding-func- 
tion to-night, I suppose,’’ she observed. 
Then she looked around, chose a chair, 
and sat herself down deliberately. 

I remained standing myself, with my 
hands folded, regarding her with an ex- 
pression in which I hoped she would see 
good-natured tolerance of one of the whim- 
sical sex struggling with a certain amount 
of impatience carefully controlled. And 
she did study my face and attitude criti- 
cally for some seconds, but then she shook 
her head. 

«Don’t like it !"’ she exclaimed. « No 
native dignity in it, because anybody 
could see that you are posing.”’ 

Involuntarily I altered my _ position, 
planting myself more firmly on my feet. 

‘« That’s better,’’she said, and then she 
looked at me again, frowning intently, 
and shook her head. ‘+ You live too well, 
you know,"’ she admonished me. ‘ There 
is acertain largeness in your very utter- 
ance which bespeaks high feeding, and 
an oleosaccharine quality in the courtly 
urbanity even of your every-day manner 
which comes of constant repletion. One 
is obliged to fall into it one’s self to ex- 
press it properly,’’ she added, apologeti- 
cally. ‘* But you are a prince now, you 
kuow ; you're not an artist. You've eaten 
all that out of yourself.’’ 

‘“‘T am not a great eater,’’ I protested, 
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in a tone which should have showed her 
that I was gravely offended by the liberty 
of language she allowed herself. 

‘© Well, don’t be huffy,’’ she said. «It 
is not so much in the matter of meat and 
drink that your appetite is gross, I allow ; 
it was the Tree of Life to which I alluded. 
You cannot pretend that you only nibble 
at that! You know you deny yourself 
none of it, so long as what you can reach 
is sufficiently refined to please you. You 
have fed your senses to such monstrous 
girth that they have crowded the soul out 
of you. What you put into your pictures 
now is knowledge, not inspiration. But 
that is the way with all of you artist- 
princes at present. Inspiration is extinct 
at Hampstead and in St. John’s Wood, 
and even here on the heights there is 
scarcely ever a flicker.”” She slowly re- 
moved her outer wrap, and as she put the 
long pin with a black glass head which 
held it together carefully back in it, she 
added emphatically: ‘People may look 
at your pictures to their head’s content, 
but their hearts you never touch.”’ 

She sat still, looking gravely at the 
ground for a few seconds after this last 
utterance, and then she rose in her de- 
liberate, languid way, and went, with her 
long wraps depending from her left arm 
and gracefully trailing after her, up to the 
picture, and drew aside the curtain that 
concealed it. «Now, look at that !’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ Your flesh is flesh, and your 
form is form ; likewise your color is color, 
and your draperies are drapery; but there 
isn't a scrap of human interest in the 
whole composition, and the consequence 
is a notable flatness and insipidity, as of 
soup without salt.’ She looked close into 
the picture, then drew back and contem- 
plated it from a little distance with her 
head on one side, and then she carefully 
covered it up with the curtain, remarking 
as she did so, contemptuously : « There 
is not a scrap of ‘ that certain something’ 
in it, you know; it is merely aclever con- 
trivance in paint upon canvas.”’ 

‘‘But there is pleasure in the contem- 
plation of a coat of color laid on with a 
master’s hand,’’ I modestly observed, 
changing my balance from one leg to the 
other, and crisping the fingers of my left 
hand as they lay upon the right. 

‘‘For some people,’’ she replied. ‘‘ There 
is an order of mind, mind in its infancy, 
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which can besodiverted. Younever know, 
however, what people are looking at in a 
picture. We have a pet frame-maker at 
home (Who can she be?), and, one day, 
when he brought back a new picture, we 
thought we would give him a treat, so we 
took him into the picture-gallery (A pic- 
ture-gallery argues a mansion !), and in- 
vited him to look at the pictures, and then 
we watched him walking down the long 
length of the gallery slowly, passing in 
review a whole sequence of art, ancient 
and modern (She must belong to consider- 
able people, there are not many such pri- 
vate collections!); but not a muscle of his 
face moved until he came to one exquisite 
little modern gem,—it was not one of 
yours,’’ she hastened to assure me. I 
made a deprecatory gesture to show her I 
had not had the egotism to suppose it 
might be. «‘Gems by you are exceedingly 
difficult to procure,’’ she proceeded, in a 
tone which suggested something sarcas- 
tic, but I failed to comprehend. « Well,”’ 
she pursued, ‘our good frame-maker 
stopped opposite to that gem. His coun- 
tenance, which had been somber as 


that of one who patiently accomplishes a 
task, now cleared, his eyes brightened in- 


telligently, his cheeks flushed, his lips 
parted to exclaim, and I thought to my- 
self, ‘Now for a genuine glimpse of the 
soul of a working man!’ He looked 
again, as if to make sure, before he com- 
mitted himself, then, turning to me, he 
exclaimed triumphantly: «/ made that 
frame !’’’ 

«« Ah,—yes,’’ I was conscious of mur- 
muring politely. «‘ Extremely good. But 
we were talking about paints.” 

«©Oh, well, of course, if you can’t see 
the point !'’ She shrugged her shoulders 
and turned the palms of her hands out- 
ward. Then she sat down again, and 
looked at my feet. I shifted them un- 
easily. ‘‘I was going out to dinner,’’ I 
ventured at last, breaking in upon her 
meditations, tentatively. 

‘‘T know,’’ she responded, with a sigh, 
as if she were wearied in mind. ‘It 
would be just as well to send the carriage 
back. There is nouse keeping the coach- 
man and horses at the door. I dare say 
the cook has some cutlets that will do 
for us.”’ 

‘‘T am sure I shall be delighted if you 
will do me the honor,—’* I was beginning, 
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when again she laughed in my face, 
showing much of her magnificent set of 
strong, white teeth. Why did I never 
dream of opposing her? 

«O come, now!” she exclaimed, ap- 
parently much amused, ‘you are not at 
court, you know. Here in the studio you 
should be artistic, not artificial; and 
what you don’t feel vou shouldn't pretend 
to feel. Shall we dine here? Put that 
thing back’’ (pointing to the picture), 
‘« pull out the throne, it will make a capi- 
tal low table, and order in two easy 
couches for us to recline upon opposite to 
each other. You are nothing if not clas- 
sicalin appearance. Fancy youin a frock- 
coat, with spats on your boots! and you 
in modern evening-dress! it is absurd! 
You should wear a toga.’’ 

I was going to say something about the 
incongruity of such a costume, but she 
would not let me speak. ‘Just wait a 
moment,’’ she said, ‘it is my innings. 
And nobody knows better than I do that 





London would be more amazed than edi- 
fied by the apparition of yourself in a 
toga, or, better still, for I take you to be 
more Greek than Roman, ‘clad in the ma- 
jestic folds of the himation, and without 
a cravat '—admirably as either would set 
off your attractive personal appearance. 
Here on the hill, however, it is different. 
I tell you you are nothing if not classical, 
both in your person and your work ; but 
a modern man must add of the enlighten- 
ment of to-day that which was wanting to 
the glory of the Greeks. Your work at 
present is purely Greek,—form without 
character, passionless perfection, imper- 
fectly perfect, wanting the spirit part, 
which was not in Greece, but is, or ought 
to be, in you ; without which the choicest 
masterpiece of old was merely ‘icily reg- 
ular, splendidly null;’ with which the 
veriest street Arab, put upon canvas is 
‘equal to the god!’ I tell you you area 


true Greek ; but you must be something 
more, for this is not Athens in Greece, 
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but London,—coming from whence we 
will accept nothing but positive perfec- 
tion, which is form and character, flesh 
and blood, body and soul, the divine in 
the human,—But there!’’ she broke off. 
«That is as much as you must have at 
present. And Iam fatigued. Do get the 
room arranged, and order in dinner, whi!e 
I retire to refresh myself by removing my 
wraps.’’ She walked with easy grace out 
of the studio into the house when she 
had spoken, leaving me gravely perplexed. 
And again I wonder why, at the time, it 
never occurred to me to oppose her ; but 
certainly it never did. 

My difficulty now was how to make the 
arrangements she required without taking 
the whole establishment into my confi- 
dence; but, while I still stood in the 
attitude in which she had left me,—an 
attitude, I believe, of considerable dig- 
nity, the right foot being a little ad- 
vanced, at right angles to the left, and 
the left elbow supported on the back of 
the right hand, so that the fingers ca- 
ressed the left cheek,— my faithful, old, 
confidential servant entered. 

‘« Beg pardon, sir,’’ he began,—and I 
observed that he seemed perturbed and 
anxious, like one in dread, lest he shall 
not perform the duty exacted of him 
satisfactorily,— ‘but the lady said you 
wanted me to arrange the scene for the 
new picture.”’ 

Instantly I understood her delicate man- 
ner of getting me out of my difficulty, 
and, having given my man full directions, 
I stood looking on while the necessary ar- 
rangements were being completed, making 
a suggestion now and then as to the dis- 
position of table decorations, and myself 
choosing the draperies that were to deco- 
rate the lounges upon which we were to 
recline. While so engaged, I, as it were, 

if I may venture to use such an expres- 
sion,—warmed to the work. At first I 
had looked on, as a grown-up person 
might, when viewing, with pleased tolera- 
tion, the preparations for some childish 
frolic ; but, as the arrangements neared 
completion, and I gradually beheld one 
end of my studio transformed, with the 
help of rare, ancient vessels, statues, and 
furniture of the most antique design, 
which I had collected for the purpose of 
my art, into such a scene as Apelles him- 
self might have countenanced, I felt an 


unwonted glow of enthusiasm, and fell to 
adjusting hangings and dragging lounges 
about myself. It was a close evening, 
and the unwonted exertion made me so 
hot that, without a thought of my dignity, 
I dashed my ccat and vest on the floor, 
and worked in my shirt-sleeves. 

‘* That’s right !’’ said a tuneful voice, at 
last, and, upon looking around, I saw my 
model ; or, guest of the evening shall I 
say? She was standing between two heavy 
curtains which screened off one side of 
the studio from an outer apartment. Her 
right hand was raised high in the act 
of holding one of the curtains back, and 
her bare, round arm shone ivory white 
against the dark folds of the curtains. It 
was a striking attitude, instinct with a 
singular grace and charm, both of which, 
on looking back, I now recognize as hav- 
ing been eminently characteristic. Their 
immediate effect upon me was to beg her 
not to move for a moment until I had 
caught the pose in a rapid sketch. She 
signified her assent by standing quiescent 
as a statue, while I hastily got out my 
materials, choosing charcoal for my me- 
dium, and set to work ; and so great was 
my eagerness that I actually remained in 
my shirt-sleeves without being aware of 
the fact, a statement which will, I know, 
astonish my friends, and appear to them to 
be incredible, even upon my own authority; 
but, that there must have been something 
powerfully—what shall I say, about this 
extraordinary woman— demoralizing ? 
And yetit was not at all that, but elevating 
rather. Even my model nian-servant, to 
judge by his countenance, felt her effect. 
Under the strange, benign influence of her 
appearance, as she stood there, I could see 
that he had suddenly ceased to be an im- 
passive serving machine, and had become 
an emotional human being. There was 
interest in his eyes, and admiration, be- 
sides an all-devouring anxiety to be 
equal to the occasion —a disinterested 
trepidation on my account, too, as well 
as his own. He was fearful lest I should 
not answer to expectation, as was evident 
from the way that he, hitherto the most 
respectful of fellows, forgot himself, and 
ventured upon the liberty of looking on, 
first at the model and then at my sketch 
as it progressed. He came and peeped 
over my shoulder, went up to the model 
for a nearer view, then stepped off again 

















to see her from another point, as we do 
when studying a fascinating object ; and 
so natural did it seem even for a man- 
servant to think and feel in her presence, 
that I allowed his demonstrations to pass 
unreproved, as though it were part of the 
natural order of things for a lackey to 
comport himself so. 

But, in the meantime, the attention to 
my subject which the making of the 
sketch necessitated, brought about a rev- 
elation. As I rapidly read each lineament 
for the purpose of fixing it on my paper, 
I asked myself involuntarily, how I could 
possibly have supposed for a moment that 
this magnificent creature was unattrac- 
tive! Why, from the crown of her head 
to the sole of her foot—what expression ! 
There was a volume of verse in her glance, 
—O Sappho! a bounteous vitality in her 
whole person,—O Ceres! an atmosphere 
of life, of love, surrounded her,—O Ve- 
nus ! a modest reserve of womanhood,— 
Diana! a— 

‘«Get on; do!’’ she broke in upon my 
fervid analysis. 

An aplomb, I concluded, a confidence 
of intellect; decision, intelligence, and 
force of fine feeling combined in her 
which brought her down to the present 
day. 

«« Yes,’’ she observed, dropping the cur- 
tain and coming forward when I had fin- 
ished my sketch, in which, by the way, 
she took not the slightest interest, for she 
did not cast so much as a glance at it. 
‘«« Yes,’’ she repeated, as if in answer to 
my thoughts,—I wonder if, perchance, I 
had uttered them aloud? ‘Yes, you are 
right. Icommanded you. Iam a woman 
with all the latest improvements. The 
creature the world wants. Nothing can 
now be done without me.”’ She silently 
surveyed me after this with critical eyes. 
‘But, hop out of that ridiculous dress, 
do!’ she said at last, «‘and get into some- 
thing suitable for summer, for a man of 
your type, and for the occasion.”’ 

I instantly unbuttoned a brace. 

‘‘Hold on a moment,’’ she said, rather 
hastily. ‘‘ Where is your classical ward- 
robe ?’’ 

My man, who had stood waiting on her 
words, as it were, ran to a huge carved 
chest at the further end of the studio, and 
threw up the lid, for answer. 

‘Johnson, as he appears in St. Paul’s 
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cathedral, may be all very well for people 
at church to contemplate, but that isn’t 
my idea of a dinner dress,"’ she proceeded. 

She was walking toward the chest as 
she spoke, and I noticed that her own 
dress, which had struck me, at first, as 
being purely classical, was not really of 
any form with which I was acquainted, 
ancient or modern ; but was of a design 
which I believe to be perfectly new, or, at 
all events, a most original variation upon 
already-known designs. It was made of 
several exquisitely-harmonized tints of 
soft silks. 

When she reached the great chest, she 
stood a moment looking into it, and then 
began to pull the things out, and throw 
them on the floor behind her, diving down 
deeper and deeper into the chest, till she 
had to stand on tip-toe to reach at all, and 
the upper part of her body disappeared at 
every plunge. Near the bottom she found 
what she wanted. This proved to be a 
short-sleeved tunic reaching to the knees, 
with a handsome Greek border embroi- 
dered upon it ; some massive gold brace- 
lets, a pair of sandals, and a small harp, 
such as we associate with Homer. 

She gathered all these things up in 
her arms, brought them to me, and threw 
them down at my feet. ‘:There!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘be quick! I want my din- 
ner.’”” With which, she delicately with- 
drew until my toilet was complete. 

When she returned, she held in her 
hand a laurel wreath, tied at the back with 
a bow of ribbon, and with the leaves lying 
symmetrically towards the front, where 
they met in a point. It was the form 
which appears in ancient portraits crown- 
ing the heads of distinguished men. 

I had placed myself near a pedestal, 
with the harp in my hand, and felt con- 
scious of nothing but my bare legs as she 
approached. My man, who had helped 
to attire me, also stood by, bespeaking 
her approval with deprecating glances 
entreatingly. 

Having crowned me, she stepped back 
to consider the effect, and instantly she 
became convulsed with laughter. My 
servant assumed a dejected attitude upon 
this, and silently slunk away. 

‘««O dear! Odear!’’ she exclaimed, «if 
society could only see you now! It isn't 
that you don’t look well,’’ she hastened to 
reassure me, ‘and I trust you will kindly 
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excuse my inopportune mirth. It is a 
disease of the mind which I inherit from 
an ancestor of mine who was a funny 
man. He worked for a comic paper, and 
was expected to make new jokes every 
week ; a consequence of which strain up- 
on his mind was the setting up of the de- 
plorable disease of inopportune mirth, 
which has, unfortunately, been trans- 
mitted to me. But I am altogether an 
outcome of the age, you will perceive. 
But, as I was going to say, those ambro- 
sial locks and that classic jowl of yours, 
not to mention your manly arms embrace- 
leted, and—’’ But here she hesitated, ap- 
parently not liking to mention my legs, 
although she looked at them. ‘ Well!” 
she hurriedly summed up, “I always 
said you would look lovely in a toga, and 
the short tunic is also artistic in its own 
way. But now let usdine. Iam mortal 
hungry.” 

I was about to hasten, harp in hand, 
across the studio to ring for dinner, but 
the moment I moved she went off again 
into convulsions of laughter. 

«* Excuse me,’’ she implored, drying her 
eyes, ‘but it zs so classical I can’t help 
it, really ! just to see you go gives me lit- 
tle electric shocks all over! But don't be 
huffy. You never looked nicer, I declare. 
And you can put onatoga, youknow, if the 
tunicisn’tenough. Itzs somewhatskimpy, 
I confess, for a man of your girth.” 

When she had spoken she went to the 
chest, and obligingly looked me out some 
yards of stuff which, she said, when prop- 
erly draped, would do for a toga; and, 
having arranged it upon my shoulders to 
please herself, she conducted me to one 
of the couches, remarking that dinner 
would be sure to come all in good time, 
and recommending me to employ the in- 
terval in cultivating a cheerful frame of 
mind: one, two, three, four, five, six, sev- 
en,—a copy-book precept, good for the 
digestion when practiced, she insisted, as 
she thoughtfully adjusted my harp, after 
which she begged me to assume a classical 
attitude, and then proceeded to dispose 
herself, in like manner, on the other couch 
opposite. 

‘‘This is delicious,’’ she said, sighing 
luxuriously as she sank upon it. «I 
guess the Greeks and Romans never really 
knew what comfort was, Jmagine an age 
without springs !"! 
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Dinner was now served by my man, who 
was, I could see, shaking in his shoes 
with anxiety lest everything should not 
be to her mind. He had donned a red 
gown in her honor, similar to that worn 
by attendants at the Royal Academy on 
state occasions, and was suffering a good 
deal from the heat in consequence. But 
the dinner was all that could be desired, 
as my guest herself observed. And she 
should have known, too, for she ate with 
a will. «I must tell you,’’ she explained, 
«« A sculapius prescribed a tonic for me on 
one occasion, and I have been taking it, 
off and on, ever since, so that now I am 
almost all appetite.’’ 

What was it made me think, at that 
moment, of Venus’ visit to Aisculapius? 

We were now at dessert, nibbling fruit 
and sipping wine, and my face was suf- 
fused with smiles, but my companion 
looked grave, and I thought that her 
mood was resolving itself into something 
serious, by the sober way she studied my 
face. 

‘¢Excuse me, but your wreath is all on 
one side,’’ she remarked at last,—quite by 
the way, however. 

I rose hastily to readjust the wreath at 
a mirror, and then returned and leisurely 
resumed my seat. I had been about to 
speak, but something new in the demeanor 
of the lady opposite caused me to forget 
my intention. There was an indescrib- 
able grace in her attitude, a perfect aban- 
don to the repose of the moment which 
was in itself an evidence of strength in 
reserve, and fascinating to a degree. But 
the curious thing about the impression 
which she was now making upon me is 
that she had not moved. She had been 
reclining in an easy manner since the ser- 
vant left the room, with her arm resting 
on the back of her couch, twirling a 
flower in her fingers, and had not swerved 
from the pose a fraction; but a certain 
quietude had settled upon her, and was 
emanating from her forcibly as I felt ; and 
with this quietude there came to me quite 
suddenly a new and solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility, something grave and glad 
which I cannot explain, something which 
caused me an exquisite sense of pleasur- 
able emotion, and made me feel the richer 
for the experience. My first thought was 


of England and America, of the glorious 
womanhood of this age of enlightenment 




















compared with the 
creature as she exist- 
ed merely for man’s 
use and pleasure of 
old, the toy-woman, 
drudge, degraded do- 
mestic animal, beast 
of intolerable bur- 
dens. How could the } 
sons of slaves ever be 
anything but slaves 
themselves? slaves of 
various vices, themost 
execrable form of 
bondage. To paint, 
—to paint this wom- 
an as she is! In her 
youth, inherstrength, 
in her beauty,—in her 
insolence even! in the 
fearless candor of her 
perfect virtue ; the tri- 
fler of an idle hour, 
the strong, true spirit 
of an arduous day : to 
paint her so that ev- 
ery man might feel 
her divinity and worship that truly! 
I had covered my eyes with my hand 
so as the better to control my emotions, 
and collect my thoughts; but now a 
current of cold air playing upon my 
limbs, and the faint sith of silk aroused 
me. I looked up. The couch was empty. 


Drawn by W. T. Smedley. 
‘* “TF SOCIETY COULD ONLY SEE you Now!’” 


III. 


The next morning she arrived by ten 
o'clock, in a very ugly, old, gray cloak. I 
was engaged at the moment in reading 
the report in a morning paper of the din- 
ner at which I ought to have appeared on 
the previous evening, and the letter of 
apology for my unavoidable absence 
which, I forgot to mention, my guest had 
induced me to send. She came and read 
the report over my shoulder. 

‘That is graceful,’’ was her comment 
upon my letter. «You are a charming 
phrase-maker. Such neatness of expres- 
sion is not common. But,’’ she added 
severely, ‘it is also disgraceful, because 
you didn’t mean a word of it. And an 
artist should be an honest, earnest man, 
incapable of petty subterfuge, otherwise, 
however great he may be, he falls short 
of the glory, just as you do. But there!”’ 
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she added plaintively, ‘‘ you know all that; 
or, at all events, you used to know it.’’ 

‘«He is the greatest artist who has the 
greatest number—’’ I was beginning, 
when she interrupted me abruptly. 

«Oh, I know! you have it all off by 
heart so pat !’’? she exclaimed. ‘But what 
good do precepts do you? Why, if max- 
ims could make an artist I should be one 
myself, for I know them all; yet I am no 
artist !’’ 

‘‘T don’t know that,’’ slipped from me 
unawares. 

«That is because you have become a 
mere appraiser of words,’’ she declared. 
‘“You as an artist would have divined 
that if ! could paint myself I should 
not be here. I should be doing what I 
want for myself, instead of using my 
peculiar power to raise you to the nec- 
essary altitude.”’ 

‘Oh, of course ?’’ I hastened to agree, 
apologetically, feeling myself on familiar 
ground at last. «The delicate, subtly 
inspiring presence is the woman's part; 
the rough work is for the man, the in- 
terpreter. No woman has ever truly dis- 
tinguished herself except in her own 
sphere.”’ 

«« Now no cant, please,’’ she exclaimed. 
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«You are not a pauper priest, afraid that 
the offertory will fall off if he doesn't keep 
the upper hand of all the women in the 
parish."’ 

««But,’’ I protested, «few women have 
ever—”’ 

‘Now just reflect,’’ she interrupted, 
‘©and you will remember that in the days 
of our slavery there were more great 
women than there have ever been great 
men who were also slaves, so that now 
that our full emancipation is imminent, 
why, you shall see what you shall see.’’ 

‘‘ Then, why don’t you paint?’’ I asked 
her blandly. 

‘All in good time,’’ she answered 
suavely. ‘But I have not come to bandy 
words with you, nor to be irritated by 
hearing nonsensical questions asked by 
a man of your age and standing. I am 
here to be painted. Just set your palette 
while I see to my attire. You seem to 
have forgotten lately that a woman is a 
creature of clothes in these days, and 
there never were more delightful days, 
by the way, since the world began.”’ 

When she returned she ascended the 
throne, but before falling into a set atti- 
tude, she addressed me from thence: «‘ The 
great stories of the world are deathless 
and ageless because of the human nature 
that is in them, and you know that in 
your head, but your heart does not feel it 
a bit. Your sentiments are irreproach- 
able, but they have survived the vivify- 
ing flush of feeling, parent of sympathetic 
insight, upon which you formed them, 
and the mere dry knowledge that remains 
is no use for creative purposes. All 
through nature strong emotion is the mo- 
tive of creation, and in art also the power 
to create is invariably the outcome of an 
ardent impulse. But there you stand in 
full conceit before your canvas with your 
palette and brushes in your hand, a mere 
cool, calculating workman, without an 
atom of love or reverence, not to mention 
inspiration, to warm your higher faculties 
into life and action; and in that mood you 
have the assurance to believe that you 
have only to choose to paint me as I am 
and you will be able to do so—able to 
paint not merely a creature of a certain 
shape, but a creature of boundless possi- 
bilities, instinct with soul—no! though I 
wrong you!" she broke off scornfully, 
“The soul of me, the only part that an 


, 
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artist should specially crave to render 
through the medium of this outer shell, 
which of itself alone is hardly worth the 
trouble of copying on to the canvas, has 
never cost youathought. Rounded form, 
healthy flesh, and lively glances are all 
that appeal to you now.”’ 

I bent my head, considering if this were 
true; but even while I asked myself the 
question I was conscious of a curious 
shock—a shock of awakening, as it were, 
a thrill that traversed my body in warm, 
swift currents, making metingle. I knew 
what it was in a moment. Her enthu- 
siasm. She had communicated it to me 
occultly, a mere spark of it at first, but 
even that was animating to a degree that 
was delicious. 

«Don’t put anything on canvas that 
you cannot glorify,’’ she resumed. ‘The 
mere outer husk of me is nothing, I re- 
peat ; you must interpret, you must re- 
veal the beyond of that, the grace, I 
mean, all resplendent within.’’ She 
clasped her hands upon her breast, and 
looked into my eyes. ‘‘ You remember 
your first impression when I offered my- 
self as a model?’’ she pursued. I felt 
ashamed of my own lack of insight, and 
hung my head. ‘‘Compare your present 
idea of my attractions with that, and see 
for yourself how far you have lapsed. 
You have descended from art to artificial- 
ity, I tell you. You have ceased to see 
and render like a sentient being ; you are 
nothing now but a painting machine. 
But there !’’ she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands together, «‘ stand straight, and look 
at me!” 

Like one electrified, I obeyed. 

‘“T am the woman who stood at the 
outer door of your studio and summoned 
you to judge me; the same whom in your 
spiritual obscurity you then found want- 
ing. Rend now that veil of flesh, and 
look! Who was at fault ?”’ 

‘“‘T was!” burst from me involuntarily. 

When I had spoken, I clasped my 
paiette, and hastily selected a brush. Her 
exaltation had rapidly gained upon me. 
I was consumed with the rage to paint 
her ; or, rather to paint that in her which I 
suddenly saw and could reproduce upon 
canvas, but could not otherwise express. 

Slowly, without another word, she 


lapsed into an easy attitude, fixing her 
wonderful ¢yes upon mine. For a mo- 























ment my vision was clouded; I saw 
nothing but mist. As that cleared, how- 
ever, there penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of my being, there was revealed 
to me—but the tone-poets must find the 
audible expression of it. My limit is to 
make it visible. 

But never again, I said to myself as I 
painted, shall mortal stand before a work 
of mine unmoved ; never again shall it 
be said: «* Well, it may be my ignorance, 
which it would be bad taste for me to dis- 
play in the presence of a picture by so 
great a man, but, all the same, I must say 
I can’t see anything in it!” er? never 
again! If I have to sacrifice every de- 
light of the body to keep my spiritual 
vision unobscured, for there is no joy like 
this joy, nothing else that is human which 
so nearly approaches the divine as the ex- 
ercise of this power. 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t move!’ I 
implored. 

She had not moved, but the whole ex- 
pression of her face had changed with an 
even more disastrous effect. The glorious 
light which had illuminated such raptur- 
ous enthusiasm in me passed out of her 
eyes, giving place to the cold, critical ex- 
pression which repelled, and she smiled 
enigmatically. 

‘‘] can’t stand here all day,’’ she said, 
stepping down from the throne. « You 
know now what you want.’’ 

She was at the outer door as she 
pronounced those words, and instantly 
after she had uttered them she was gone, 
absolutely gone, before I could remon- 
strate. 

I had thrown myself on my knees to 
beg for another hour, and now, when I 
realized the cruelty of her callous desertion 
of me at such a juncture, I sank beside 
the easel utterly overcome, and remained, 
for I cannot tell how long, in a kind of 
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stupor, from which, however, I was at 
length aroused by a deep-drawn sigh. 
I looked up, and then I rose to my feet. 
It was my faithful servant who had 
sighed. He stood gazing before the all 
unfinished work. I looked at it myself. 

“It is wonderful, sir,’’ he said, speak- 
ing in an undertone, as if in the presence 
of something sacred. 

Yes, it was wonderful even then and 
what would it be when it was finished ? 
Finished! How could I finish it without 
a model? Without that model in partic- 
ular? I recognized her now—a free 
woman, a new creature, a source of inspi- 
ration the like of which no man hitherto 
has ever imagined in art or literature. 
Why had she deserted me? For she had, 
and I knew it at once. I felt she would 
not return, and she never did, nor have I 
ever been able to find her, although I have 
been searching for her ever since. You 
may see me frequently in the corner of an 
open carriage, with my man seated on the 
box beside the coachman ; and as we drive 
through the streets we gaze up at the win- 
dows, and into the faces of the people we 
pass, in the hope that some day we shall 
see her ; but never a glimpse, as yet, have 
we obtained. 

My man says that such capricious con- 
duct is just what you might expect of a 
woman, old fashioned or new ; but I can- 
not help thinking myself that both in her 
coming and in her going, her insolence 
and her ideality, her gravity and her lev- 
ity, there was a kind of allegory. «: With 
all my faults nothing uncommonly great 
can be done without my countenance,”’ 
this was what she seemed to have said to 
me; ‘* but my countenance you shall not 
have to perfection until the conceit of 
you is conquered, and you acknowledge 
all you owe me. Give memy due. When 
you help me, I will help you /’’ 





Drawn by W. T. Smedley. 












IN THE WORLD 
OF 
ART AND LETTERS. 






ITH the end of the London season, it is borne in upon the mind of the writing 
man that London is again becoming the capital of literature, as it was in the 
days of the autocrats of the coffee-house. It has been the habit of the literary man to 
come up to London in search of fame, and to depart as soon as he has got it, retiring to 
romantic solitudes where he is much more en evidence than among the abundant lions 
of the metropolis, every passing traveller hastening to worship at the shrine, and to 
send an account of the pious process to the London press. Thus London has not pos- 
sessed any literary center, and authors have only come together through the accidents 
of «‘at homes.’’ There was a little institution called «The Vagabonds’ Club,” got up by 
a score of writers who agreed to dine together once a month, and generally broke the 
appointment. But this last year has changed allthat. Literary clubs—less vagabond 
and more stable—have sprung up almost simultaneously among both sexes. The Au- 
thors’ club—an outcome of the Authors’ syndicate—has given the ink-horny handed 
sons of toil something of the solidarity that the mere horny-handed have long com- 
manded. The Woman Writers—who were the first to organize themselves—have moved 
into new premises, which were opened by a real live princess. The Pioneer club has a 
wider charter and a more sociological programme, but the trail of the ink is over it all, 
for it is by the pen that the Pioneers are fighting for the rights of woman and the gar- 
ments of man. Each of these three institutions has invited the rival sex to its func- 
tions, so that the mere men have had ample opportunities of meeting the lady writers 
who are taking the bread and the epigrams out of their mouths. Never, surely, has 
there been such a gathering of the clans as in the seascn that has just joined the 
snows of yester-year. 

The private dinner-party, given by Mr. Astor to commemorate the first anniversary 
of his magazine, was, perhaps, the most remarkable collection of literary celebrities 
that has ever sat at a single board, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who here proposed the 
toast of «« The British Soldier,’’ was himself the hero of a bigger literary dinner held 
to celebrate his presence in his native land. The Dictionary of National Biography 
was, somehow, the pretext for another banquet of the muses. A garden-party, given 
by the secretary of the Authors’ syndicate, brought together several men and women 
of letters who had hitherto escaped one another, while, throughout the season, the 
capital has been graced and enriched by two charming hostesses, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, whose réle has naturally been 
to introduce American authors to their English fellow-workers. 

To cap it all, comes the Authors’ dinner, which is a bisexual affair, and at which 
woman has, at last, extorted the glorious privilege of paying for her own refreshments. 

In order to make 1894 a veritable annus mirabilis in literary chronology, America’s 
admirable gift of a bust of Keats to the Hampstead parish church, afforded literature 
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another opportunity of envisaging itself, and the younger generation a sight of the 
interior of a house of worship. All this, without counting the receptions given by 
theatrical folk in the privacy of their homes and back gardens, or by managers upon the 
magic boards, after the paying playgoer has gone to bed,—at all of which literary men 
may be seen jostling among dramatists and actors. The new publishers, too, are be- 
ginning to dine authors who now drink champagne out of the publisher’s skull, so to 
speak. Sometimes, even authors themselves are in a position to entertain their fellows, 
and there are in London two or three houses where one may rely on the foolish chat- 
ter of the ordinary dinner-table being replaced by the intellectual silence of the pro- 
fessionals who live by their wits. The president of the Authors’ club has inaugu- 
rated the fashion of literary lunches, and Bohemia, in evening dress, may always be 
met with at the delightful evening parties of its popular secretary, by whose side 
Selous shrinks as a lion-hunter. Finally, with the exception of the South Sea 
Islander, every English author of the first rank, with Americans of every rank, 
has been in London this year, and on view at one or other of the many functions at 
which the lion of letters has‘roared or fed in herds, gregarious at last. 
I. ZANGWILL. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
GREAT SPECTACLES. 











HAVE witnessed all the great funerals that since 1870 have stirred the Parisian 

masses—Thiers’, Jules Ferry's, Gambetta’s, Victor Hugo's. They were all mag- 
nificent spectacles. I have just beheld that of M. Carnot, the ill-fated president of 
the republic, so foully assassinated by an Italian anarchist. As I write these lines, 
the heaps of wreaths and flowers that accompanied his bier, and were laid about the 
catafalque in the Pantheon, have not yet had time to wither. 

All such ceremonies resemble each other, for they give us always the same dra- 
peries, the same decorations, the same music, the same processions, the same 
throngs behind the lines of the same soldiers guarding the streets. And yet, each of 
them had its peculiar character, and left a distinct emotion in the hearts of the specta- 
tors. The same crowds, indeed, were there, but among those crowds there prevailed, 
according to what dead was being carried to the Pantheon, or to the cemetery, a 
peculiar sentiment, the outgrowth of the circumstances, and easily distinguished. 

Thus, Victor Hugo’s funeral gave Paris the sensation of a magnificent and joyful 
apotheosis. Joyful? Yes—I do not retract the expression. When the great poet 
passed away, he had long since entered upon immortality. His death brought 
us no mourning. It was the beginning of a long expected deification. 

It was well known that, for years, Victor Hugo had reached the climax of his 
genius ; that, in any new work he might produce, he could but repeat himself, and 
lessen his enormous fame. We felt almost grateful to death for cutting off from him 
all opportunities of belittling himself. We had no time to regret the poet who had 
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just passed away ; our whole strength was devoted to glorifying him by rendering 
to him the greatest honors a nation has to bestow. His obsequies were, therefore, I 
will not say gay (the expression would hardly be just), but, certainly, they were 
not shrouded in lugubrious sadness. The crowds were full of life. As they accom- 
panied to the Pantheon the illustrious dead who had filled the world with his fame, 
they felt a sort of joy ; they were proud of being his countrymen. The ceremony 
awoke in me the remembrance of the noble processions of the Féte-Dieu (Corpus 
Christi Day), as they, with their imposing array, wound through our southern cities; 
when the whole population followed with devout joy the dais under which the Holy 
Sacrament was borne, scattering flowers, to the strains of liturgical music, between 
the two lines of white draperies. The difference was that, at Hugo’s funeral, the 
draperies were black. But the hearts were not lugubrious like them. 

Thiers’ obsequies—that was another matter. You remember, perhaps, that by 
a singular see-saw, under the pressure of terrible events, the old, conservative 
bourgeois had become the popular chief of the republican party. This party was not 
then divided as it is now—it comprised every one. It stood grouped around that 
bier. In the sorrow of the crowd, so suddenly bereft of its chief, there was an inde- 
scribable air, something proud, threatening, somber. Men touched elbows, promis- 
ing each other to remain united behind that great shade; glances were inter- 
changed, heavy with wrath. We had all been struck to the heart by the news of the 
death of our old president ; but we came back from his funeral cheered and embol- 
dened ; we brought with us the certitude of victory ; the respectful attitude of the 
populace of the faubourgs had reassured us. 

When we buried Gambetta, mournful despair weighed us down. The gloom of a 
winter sky intensified that of our owr hearts©';With him disappeared our fair hopes 
of that Athenian republic whose heroic, yet’ lovable representative he had been, a 
republic in which solid virtues might yet wear an easy, smiling grace. Remember 
that Gambetta died at the very time when the ingratitude of politicians had made 
him dearer to us than ever. We pitied him; we pitied ourselves, for he was the man 
on whom we relied, the man we thought indispensable. And how many times since 
have we not said: «‘Oh! were he but with us!” 

The name of Jules Ferry is doubtless much less known in the United States than 
those I have just named ; but Ferry, who was perhaps the most unpopular man in 
France, was one of those, perhaps the only one, on whom we relied to pass through 
the crises that are before us. We believed him to be a statesman, knowing what he 
willed, and willing it strongly ; an honest man, if ever there was one, but especially 
a man of brain, and a man of action. Never was a politician more hated by more 
bitter adversaries, or more trusted and loved by his friends. His funeral was mag- 
nificent ; but it was evident that strong and most conflicting emotions pervaded the 
crowd—some finding it difficult to restrain the joy that filled their hearts, others cast 
down by a blow which they considered almost fatal to the republic and to France. 

Of all these ceremonies, the finest, beyond question, is the one which we have just 
attended. But it was easy to see that the multitude had come together, less to ren- 
der homage to the upright and excellent president just departed, than to manifest 
their abhorrence of the abominable doctrines that had excited the wretched assassin 
to his foul deed. M. Carnot, during his life, and especially during his term of office, 
had excited neither warm sympathies nor ardent enthusiasm. The expression ‘ cor- 
rect’’ appears often in the eulogies of him, and it is really true that he shone mainly 
by the perfect correctness of his behavior. But anarchy, by choosing him as her vic- 
tim, made a martyr of him. 

A cry of indignation has risen all over France, and found an echo throughout the 
world. So cowardly a murder of a man who so little deserved to be treated as a tyrant, 
gave our entire nation an indescribable shock. A profusion of flowers, regrets, and 
tears at his funeral,—and also a furious rage against his murderer, and especially 
all his sect ! - 

But another feeling, also, more obscure, more undefined, hovered over the crowd— 
the sense of confidence in the stability of republican institutions, and in the future 
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of the nation. The presidency had so easily and fortunately been transferred from 
M. Carnot to M. Casimir-Périer, and the new president walked with so calm and as- 
sured an air alongside of the coffin of his predecessor! His courage reassured our 
minds and made us all bold. We were at once sad, furious, and full of hope. 
These signs, however, are visible only to Parisians who have long observed French 


crowds, and felt with them. 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
* x * 


LA PHILOSOPHIE DES GRANDS SPECTACLES. 


ont été de magnifiques spectacles donnés au monde: celui de M. Thiers, celui de Jules Ferry, celui de 

Victor Hugo. Je viens de voir celui de M. Carnot, le malheureux président de la république, si misé- 

sablement assassiné par un anarchiste italien. Car a l’heure of j'écris cet article les montagnes de 
couronnes et de fleurs qui ont escorté son cercueil et qu’on a déposées au Panthéon autour de son catafalque, 
n'ont pas encore achevé de se faner. 

Toutes ces cérémonies ne pouvaient manquer de se ressembler ; puisque c’est aprés tout toujours les mémes 
tentures, les mémes décorations, le méme défilé, les mémes fanfares et la méme affluence de la foule der- 
riére la haie des mémes soldats, défendant l’accés de la chaussée. 

Et cependant chacune de ces cérémonies a eu son caractére propre et a laissé dans l’Ame de ceux qui ont 
pu y assister une émotion différente. C’était toujours bien en effet la méme foule ; mais de cette foule il se 
dégageait, selon le mort que l’on conduisait au Panthéon ou au cimetiére, un sentimenr particulier, né des 
circonstances, et qui flottait trés distinct par-dessus cette masse grouillante. 

Ainsi, l’enterrement de Victor Hugo n’a donnéa Paris que la sensation d'une superbe et joyeuse apothéose. 
Oui, joyeuse; je ne retire pas ce mot. A l’heure od le grand poéte venait de mourir, il y avait déja longtemps 
qu'il était entré dans l’'immortalité. La mort n’était plus, pour ainsi dire, un deuil. C’était le commence- 
ment d’une divinisation longtemps attendue. 

On savait que Victor Hugo était depuis des années allé jusqu’au bout de son génie, que s’il donnait quelque 
nouvelle ceuvre, il ne ferait que se répéter et affaiblir son énorme renom. On savait presque gré a la mort 
de lui netrancher ainsi toute possibilité de s’amoindrir. On ne songeait point a regretter l'homme qui venait 
de disparaitre. On n’avait d’autre idée que de le glorifier, en lui rendant tous les honneurs dont une nation 
dispose. 

Freee les obséques furent elles — je ne dirai pas gaies ; le mot ne serait pas juste. Elles ne furent pas au 
moins encrépées d'une tristesse lugubre. C’était dans la foule une animation pleine d’entrain. On sentait, 
je ne sais quelle allégresse, a‘conduire au Panthéon un si illustre mort, qui avait rempli l’univers de sa re- 
nommée, et dont on était fier d’étre le compatriote. 

Ces funérailles ont évoqué chez moi le souvenir de ces belles processions de la Féte-Dieu qui déroulaient 
autrefois leurs théories imposantes 4 travers nos villes du midi. Toute la population suivait avec une joie 
attendrie le dais sous lequel marchait le saint-sacrement, et s’avancait en jetant des fleurs, au bruit des 
chants liturgiques, entre deux rangées de way apace blanches. La différence, c’est qu’a l’enterrement de Vic- 
tor Hugo les draperies étaient noires. Mais le coeur de la fonle n’était pas lugubre comme elles. 

Thiers... . c’était toute autre chose. Vous vous rappelez peut-€tre que par un coup de bascule un peu 
singulier, sous la pression d’événements terribles, le vieux conservateur bourgeois était devenu, en pleine 
lutte contre une tentation de réaction royaliste, le chef populaire du parti républicain. Ce parti, qui ne com- 
portait pas en ce temps-la les divisions qu’il a connues depuis, c’était tout le monde. II s’était groupé autour 
de ce cercueil. Il y avait dans la tristesse de la foule, brusquement décapitée de son chef par un coup inat- 
tendu, je ne sais quoi de fier, de menagant et de sombre. On se serrait les coudes, on se promettait de rester 
unis derriére cette grande ombre ; des regards s’échangeaient chargés de colére. 

Nous avions été frappés au coeur en apprenant la mort du vieux président ; nous revines de ses obséques 
tout regaillardis ; nous en rapportions la certitude de vaincre ; l'attitude respectueuse du peuple des fau- 
bourgs nous avait réconfortés. 

Ce fut aux funérailles de Gambetta un désespoir morne. L’Apre tristesse d’un ciel d’hiver ajoutait encore 
au sombre chagrin de nos Ames. Avec lui disparaissait la belle espérance de cette république athénienne, 
dont il avait été le représentant aimable et héroique tout ensemble, od les fortes vertus pouvaient garder 
encore une grace aisée et souriante. Et songez qu'il avait disparu juste a l'heure od l’ingratitude des politi- 
ciens nous l’avait rendu plus cher encore. On le plaignait, on se plaignait aussi; car il était l'homme sur 
qui nous comptions, l'homme que l’on croyait indispensable. Et il est bien vrai que depuis nous nous 
sommes écriés plus d'une fois; *‘Ah! s'il était 14!"’ ¥ 

Le nom de Jules Ferry est sans doute moins connu aux Etats-Unis que ceux que je viens de nommer. Mais 
Ferry, quia peut-étre été l'homme le plus impopulaire Ge France, est un de ceux, peut-€tre le seul, sur qui 
nous ayons fait fond pour traverser les crises qui sont 4 prévoir. Nous le tenions pour un homme d'état 
sachant ce qu'il voulait et le voulant bien ; honnéte homme, s'ilen fut, mais surtout homme de téte et d’ac- 
tion. Jamais politicien ne fut plus hai par des adversaires plus acharnés, et n’inspira A ses partisans des 
amitiés plus vives. A ses obséques, qui furent magnifiques, on sentait des émotions passionnées en sens con- 
traires, les uns refrénant a grande peine la joie qui les débordait, les autres abattus de ce coup, qu’ ils esti- 
maient terrible pour la république et pour la France. 

De toutes ces cérémonies, la plus belle sans contredit est celle A laquelle nous venons d’assister. Les fu- 
nérailles de Carnot ont été splendides. Mais il était facile de voir que cet empressement de la foule était 
moins un hommage A l’honnéte et excellent président qui venait de mourir, qu’une protestation éclatante 
contre les abominables doctrines qui avaient mis le poignard aux mains de son assassin. M. Carnot, tant 
qu’il avait vécu et gouverné, n’avait excité ni enthousiasmes bien vifs, ni sympathies trés ardentes. Le mot 
“correct? est revenu dans tous les éloges que l'on a faits de lui, et la vérité c’est qu'il avait modestement 
brillé par l’impeccabilité de sa correction. Mais l’anarchie, en le choisissant pour victime, en avait fait un 
martyr. 

Un cri d’indignation s'est élevé de toute la France, et il s’ést répercuté dans tout l’univers. Un si lache 
attentat contre un homme qui avait si peu mérité qu’on le traitat comme un tyran! Une inexprimable émo- 
tion se répandit dans la nation tout entiére. Ce fut sur le cercueil une avalanche de fleurs, de regrets et de 
larmes . ce fut aussi une horreur furieuse contre le meurtrier et surtout contre sa secte. Tous ces sentiments 
se firent jour durant le long défilé des funérailles. Mais il y en eut un autre, plus obscur, presque informulé, 
qut flotta aussi sur cette foule. Et lequel? Le sentiment de confiance dans la stabilité des institutions ré- 
publicaines et dans l'avenir de la nation. On venait de voir la présidence si aisément et si heureusement 
transmise de M. Carnot a M. Casimir-Périer! On voyait le président nouveau suivre d’un air si assuré le 
cercueil de son prédécesseur! Cette cranerie rassurait les esprits et donnait confiance. 

On était toute a la fois triste. furieux et gonflé d’espoir! Mais ces nuances ne sont visibles qu’aux Parisiens 
qui ont la longue habitude d’observer les foules frangaises, et de sentir comme elles. 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


J JAI vu tous les enterrements qui depuis 1870 ont mis en mouvement toute la population parisienne et qui 
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COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE, BY ANDREW LANG. 


bp  Mrees the inquisitive reader has finished the last chapter of Mr. Lang’s enter- 

taining volume, ‘‘Cock Lane and Common-Sense,’’ he probably recalls to 
mind—if he has ever heard it—Lord Houghton’s aggrieved remark anent Peacock’s 
political opinions. ‘‘ The intimate friends of Mr. Peacock,’’ says his bewildered critic, 
‘‘may have understood his sentiments; but it is extremely difficult to discover them 
from his work.” 

A similar perplexity afflicts the too curious student who follows carefully, link by 
link, the mystic chain with which Mr. Lang binds together the ghosts of far-off fables 
and of the latest scientific research; of savage nations and of nineteenth century civil- 
ization. To him, the real question at issue is, not whether one particular spirit 
rapped, and scratched, and broke some bits of crockery; but why the spirits of every 
age and of every land should have manifested themselves in the same crude and monot- 
onous manner. ‘‘ These maladies never desert our race,’’ says M. Littré; yet even 
he, as Mr. Lang observes, is satisfied with recording curious phenomena, and does not 
offer to explain them. 

There is no doubt as to the amazing popularity which the modern ghost enjoys, but 
hardly merits. He is courted as eagerly as he was once avoided ; and he behaves like 
the vampire-bat which ignores the obtrusive foot of the eager naturalist, and fastens 
on a frightened native boy who would infinitely prefer to be let alone. In this animated 
quest for bogies, Mr. Lang has been pleased to play a half mocking, half serious part; 
and he gives us now the result of his investigations in a hook full of curious informa- 
tion gathered from many sources, and of delightful old stories told with infinite hu- 
mor and grace. He has a kindly feeling always for the spirits whom he occasionally 
derides, and his keenest shafts of satire are directed against that respectable ignorance 
which contemptuously denies all supernatural manifestations, «the familiar test of 
the bourgeois and the Philistine.’’ He is naturally disinclined to believe that the well 
established tales of Eastern mystics and of medizeval saints, of Indian medicine-men 
and of Australian blacks, of classic ghost-seers and of the Covenanting clergy, are all 
to be dismissed with a cheap and easy sneer. He thinks it at least unlikely that a 
successful method of imposture should have been handed down by one generation of 
naughty little girls to another. He asks a rational explanation of events which are 
seemingly outside of natural laws, and this is precisely what nobody is prepared to 
give. He stands forth even as the champion of the Ghost of Cock Lane, poor « Scratch- 
ing Fanny,’’ who was abundantly snubbed by all the literary lights of her day, but 
never elucidated by any of them. Even Dr. Johnson, who took a stout part in her 
demolition, declined to be badgered with questions which he was obviously unable 
to answer. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that Mr. Lang mocks at his specters as 
freely as at those who see and those who deny them. His chapter on «‘ Presbyterian 
Ghost Hunters,’’ which is the most amusing in the book, is caiculated to wound the 
self-esteem of any sensitive spirit; and his remarks about the general untrustworthi- 
ness of apparitions, their lack of purpose and sanity, and the scandalous manner in 
which they send people off on false scents after dead bodies and buried treasures are 
forcible enough to arouse much supernatural animosity. If he has any beliefs of his 
own on the subject, they are summed up, not very conclusively, in the final paragraph 
of the book. 

‘«« The stories which we have been considering are often trivial, sometimes comic; 
but they are universally diffused, and as well established as universally coincident 
testimony can establish anything. Now, if there be but one spark of real fire to all 
this smoke, then the purely materialistic theories of life and of the world must be re- 
considered. They seem very well established, but so have many other theories seemed, 
that are long gone the way of all things human.”’ 

Thus the whole question is left, hanging deftly, like so many other questions that 
cannot be answered, on an ‘‘if.’’ 


AGNES REPPLIER. 
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HE most «‘important’’ book in belles-lettres of the month is, doubtless, Mr. 
Meredith's «« Lord Ormont and His Aminta.’’ Mr. Meredith may be called 
the doyen of English novelists. He has wit, almost too much wit ; he has passion, 
and poetry : the defects of his qualities we all know. The qualities in his new book 
are less apparent than thedefects. To myself, unfashionable critic as I am, it really is 
a drawback that all the characters talk in the same jerky, and mannered, and meta- 
phorical style as Mr. Meredith himself employs, when he comes, as he often does, to 
the front of the stage, and plays the part of Chorus. The novel has a moral problem. 
Two young people, who had been lovers at private schools, and had adored a common 
hero, Lord Ormont, a cavalry officer, meet later. The girl is the wife of Lord Ormont ; 
the man is a secretary, or private tutor, and his object is to found an international 
academy in Switzerland. Now Lord Ormont, ungratefully treated by his country, is a 
sulky veteran. All his life he has been a free lance in love: at sixty, or so, he has 
_married Aminta, in Madrid. He does not introduce her to the world as his wife ; he 
lets her associate with dubious women of the three-quarters monde. In a man of 
honor and of pride this behavior seems very incredible. His sister, a noisily outspoken 
woman, a great favorite of the author’s, disbelieves in Lady Ormont. That poor 
lady is besieged by a lover who, to myself, seems a very shadowy character. So 
Aminta and Weyburn, the young tutor, fall to their old love again ; finally, Aminta 
leaves her lord ; she and Weyburn have a brilliant love-scene as they swim together ; 
they depart, and set up an international academy. 

Entertaining Sir Walter Scott's notions about schoolmasters, I confess that I am 
out of sympathy with Weyburn. That the pair should get pupils appears to me as 
improbable as anything in ‘She.’ I believe in the seventh commandment, and 
dislike the new example, but that, of course, is an ethical objection. Why not, 
if a book turns on an ethical situation? The whole to me seems thoroughly arti- 
ficial. Nothing is less congenial than fault-finding with the work of a great and 
distinguished genius. But criticism is nothing if not honest. There is, in Mr. 
Meredith's novel, no sign of the decadence caused by advancing time; it is not a 
case of Count Robert of Paris. He has merely permitted his less excellent to domi- 
nate his more natural and central genius: or, at least, so it appears, to one reader, 
who must sadly confess that he has not been entertained as he was by Richard 
Feverel, Rhoda Fleming, Evan Harrington, and Harry Richmond. And, perhaps, 
advancing time has told on the reader. 

Miss Violet Hunt’s «« Maiden’s Progress,’’ a novel in dialogue, is readable, which 
dialogues very seldom are. Miss Hunt has drawn many varieties of pleasure-seekers : 
to an elderly student they seem very shallow, and very common,—dreadful warn- 
ings,—but very cleverly designed. The heroine is clever, audacious, fond of forbidden 
fruit, but she does not smoke, and is capable of weariness of a life eminently not 
worth living. Let us hope that she may prove a source of amusement, and of ad- 
monition to the girls who have left the ways of English girlhood for the paths of 
modernité, 

‘«‘ The Dolly Dialogues,” by Mr. Anthony Hope, are pretty much the same sort of 
thing. I cannot stand any more of it. I do not want to read about flirtations for 
some time, if ever. Ah, Mr. Anthony Hope, go back to zenda, go back to romance, 
why waste your youth in frivolities? Life is earnest, and, ‘‘ for human pleasure.’’ I 
own that I am reading «‘ Waverley.”’ 
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In verse, Miss May Kendall’s ««Songs from Dreamland ’’ possess humor and mel- 
ancholy (a little too much melancholy), and often show great dexterity in versifica- 
tion. ‘Phil's Race’’ shows no great knowledge of sport, but «« The Legend of T. T. 
Jackson’’ is very amusing. It is a pretty little volume, and highly original: there 
are no imitations here. 

Lord Dufferin’s «Songs, Poems, and Verses,’’ by his mother, Lady Dufferin, is 
simply a delightful volume. Lord Dufferin’s history of the Sheridans and Black- 
woods, his ancestors, is a page of romance ; his own fortunes as a book-collector are 
charmingly described, and the poems, glad or sad, are worthy of a lady famous for 


her beauty, wit, goodness, and charm. Anprew LANc. 
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BD gg reed October, we shall pass our neighbor, Mars, nearly at the least possible 

distance, and with the planet so well elevated in the northern sky, as to offer a 
very favorable opportunity for the study of his surface. The ‘‘ opposition,’’—i, e., the 
moment when the planet is just opposite to the sun and rises at sunset—occurs on the 
2oth; and if the orbits of the earth and Mars were just on the same level, and were 
perfect circles around the sun, this would be also the moment of nearest approach. 
In fact, however, Mars will be nearest on the 13th, when its distance will be almost 
exactly forty millions of miles, or about one hundred and seventy times the distance 
of the moon. Between October 1st and 23d, the distance will hardly vary a single 
million of miles, but by the end of the month it will have become forty-three millions, 
and will swiftly increase. With the largest telescopes it is sometimes (not very often) 
possible to use with advantage a magnifying power of one thousand in scrutinizing 
the planet’s surface, enabling us to see it about as we do the moon when we look 
at her with a powerful opera-glass. Of course, no very minute details can be noted, 
—nothing much less than forty or fifty miles across,—but the white-capped disc is a 
very beautiful object with its delicate variegation of many-colored markings, grad- 
ually shifting in place and form, as the planet turns itself under the observer’s eye, 
and its swift little moons dodge in and out from one side to the other. 

The special points of interest this year relate mainly to the still unsettled ques- 
tions first raised some years ago by the observations of the Italian observer, Schiapa- 
relli, upon certain curious markings called «‘ canals’’ by him, and their unaccountable 
behavior in doubling and again undoubling from time to time. The phenomena are 
by no means easy to see, and his observations have been hitherto only partially con- 
firmed ; sufficiently, however, to make it certain that while his descriptions and ex- 
planations probably need correction, yet they involve real facts, unparalleled upon 
the earth, and present a very perplexing problem. There are other questions also, 
respecting the constitution and topography of the planet,—its land and water system, 
its lakes and mountains, the changes that accompany the progress of its seasons, and 
the still more important alterations of some of the larger features of the planet’s sur- 
face, which, according to some observers, have gradually taken place during the past 
twenty or thirty years. It is clear that in our present areography, fact and imagina- 
tion are almost inextricably combined, and it will be a slow and difficult task to sep- 
arate the real from the fanciful, and what is permanent and belongs to the ball of the 
planet itself, from that which is temporary and merely atmospheric. 

It may be worth while to add, that there is not the slightest reason to expect this 
year any very startling discoveries, and that the current talk about the possibility of 
soon demonstrating the presence of intelligent inhabitants upon the planet, and per- 
haps actually establishing communication with them, is mere sensational nonsense, 

n C. A. Youne, 
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As the remark is yet frequently made that electricity is in its infancy, it may be 

well to point out how old most of the electrical principles are which are in 
such common commercial use to-day. The arc-light was discovered in 1809, by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and was employed in a lighthouse in 1858. The electric motor 
was invented by Davenport, of Vermont, about 1835. It was used by Jacobi, in 1839, 
to propel a launch on the river Neva, and Page ran an electric locomotive between 
Washington City and Bladensburg, Md., in 1850, attaining a speed of nineteen miles 
an hour. In 1859, Farmer lighted his parlor in Salem, with an electric incandescent 
lamp, and the electric telegraph is now just fifty years old. Galvanic batteries sup- 
plied the electricity for these purposes which made it too costly. The perfecting of 
the dynamo is what made it possible to do all these things, by reducing their cost to 
within reasonable limits ; that is the reason why electrical industries have developed 
so fast within the past fifteen years. 

The dynamo is a machine for transforming mechanical energy, like that of water- 
power, or the steam-engine, into electrical energy, and it is one of the most perfect 
machines that has been or is likely to be devised by man. A steam-engine may have 
an efficiency of ten per cent., that is, it may yield ten horse-power for a hundred horse- 
power spent to produce it. A turbine water-wheel will give back ninety per cent., 
but a good dynamo will yield as much as ninety-six per cent., and the same is true 
of motors and transformers, which means that it will ever be impossible for any one 
to make such apparatus five per cent. more efficient than what we now have. In this 
direction the coming man has no field for improving upon our work. 

But electricity is looked upon as being a very mysterious something with unlim- 
ited possibilities, whereas the other so-called forces are limited. In reality, one is 
as mysterious as any other, but they are all quantitatively related, and the laws of 
electrical energy are just as definitely determined as those of any of the others. The 
working power of water, of steam, and of electricity, are each determined by their 
quantity and pressure. The pressure of water is determined by the height of the fall, 
the pressure of steam by its temperature, and that of electricity by its voltage. No one 
imagines it to be possible to get more than a hundred horse-power out of a hundred 
horse-power waterfall, neither is there any more reason for expecting more from a 
hundred horse-power of electrical energy. This means that, mechanically considered, 
we have reached the possible limits of efficiency, and so far, electricity is not in its 
infancy, but is already mature, and will not have another cubit added to its stature. 
This does not mean there will be no further improvements and new adaptations, for 
there certainly will be. The incandescent lamp now wastes ninety-five per cent. of 
the energy supplied to it. When heat energy can be transformed directly into 
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electrical energy without needing an intermediate steam-engine, it is probable that 
the cost of electrical energy would be easily reduced to one-tenth its present figures, 
and the sudden enormous increase in its use which would certainly follow such a dis- 
covery, would indeed justify the prevalent expression that «electricity is now in its 
infancy.’’ 

A. E. DOLBEAR. 


MONG the many important, though not generally known applications of native 
petroleum is its use as a liquid fuel. The use of this liquid as a fuel, toa lim- 
ited degree, is not of very recent date, but it has steadily grown in importance and 
extent, until it may now be said to have passed entirely through the experimental 
stage, and the advantages of the fuel in many cases is a question of cost only. Crude 
petroleum combines a greater number of the requirements for a good fuel than any 
other liquid. These requirements are, capacity for heat production during combus- 
tion, absence of smoke and offensive gases consequent to combustion, and lastly, 
cheapness. 

Natural petroleum consists of many hydrocarbon oils and gases, differing widely in 
boiling point, density, and inflammability. By heating to a certain temperature, the 
more volatile constituents are driven off and used for various purposes, while the re- 
mainder constitutes the liquid fuel. 

The native petroleum of Russia yields from thirty-one to thirty-five per cent. of light 
oils, and from sixty to sixty-five per cent. of fuel oil. In American petroleum the 
percentage of fuel oil is only from twenty to twenty-five. 

There are now a great many steamers and locomotives in the Euxine and Caspian 
districts using this fuel. All the locomotives on one of the Argentina railroads, and 
several steamers on the Platte river use it. Steamers driven by this fuel have crossed 
the Atlantic, and it has also been used on the Pacific coast. The principal advantages 
of the fuel are that for equal power it occupies but little over one-third the space of 
coal. There is, accordingly, a great saving of storage space and labor in storing. 
There is complete combustion and no smoke, so that the chimneys may be shorter; 
in ships, the oil can be kept in ballast tanks and can be replaced by water as it is used, 
thus effecting a still greater saving of storage room. There is also a great saving of 
labor in the engine department, as the number of stokers can be greatly reduced. The 
ash-pit is entirely done away with, and it is probable that boilers to use with the 
fuel, will be constructed without fire-grates. 

* In combustion, the oil escapes through a small pipe and is blown into spray by a 
jet of steam taken from the boiler itself. Compressed air has also been used for spray- 
ing. The best data available indicates that for steam production the cost is about 
seven to four in favor of the oil, as compared to coal. The facts given might seem 
to point to a rapid introduction of the oil as a substitute for coal. The total produc- 
tion of the oil fuel during the present year has been estimated at fifteen million tons, 
which is equivalent to about twenty-six million tons of coal. The total production 
of coal in the whole world is probably over five hundred million tons. This great dis- 
parity renders any general substitution of oil for coal impracticable at present; that it 
will replace coal as q pteam raiser in many places is very probable. 

S. E. TILLMAN, Prof. U.S.M.A. 
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TIN ORE. 


fi. only important ore of tin is the oxide, known as tinstone or cassiterite. It 

is a very widely-distributed mineral, found in half a dozen European countries, 
in Greenland, at a number of localities in the United States, in the Andes, and ina 
great belt of territory stretching from the straits of Malacca through Australia to 
Tasmania. Just as there is but one ore of tin which is of any commercial impor- 
tance, so there is but one characteristic mode in which veins of tinstone occur. They 
are substantially always found in granitic rocks or in close association with them, 
and the rock often contains crystalline particles of the ore. Even the accompanying 
minerals, such as mispickel, wolfram, and lithia mica, are usually the same, even in 
antipodal localities. 

The Appalachians contain tin deposits throughout their entire length : in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, and Ala- 
bama. ‘Two of these, at King’s mountain, North Carolina, and on Irish creek, Rock- 
bridge county, Virginia, have recently been reéxamined for the United States geo- 
logical survey. They seem remarkable, however, only for their close adherence to 
the standard type of tin deposits. 

The truly extraordinary thing about the occurrence of tin is, that while the condi- 
tions favorable for its deposition have prevailed in numberless localities, the regions 
in which it forms deposits of great value are very few. The Romans sought Wales 
and Cornwall for their tin, and no other district in Europe has produced any great 
quantities of the metal. The product of the Americas has been trifling, and the one 
region of the earth which seems to possess an inexhaustible quantity of tinstone is 
the belt reaching from‘the straits of Malacca, through the Dutch Islands and Austra- 
lia, to Tasmania. 

Other ore-forming processes have been active in this belt, but not more so than 
elsewhere. California, besides its gold, has produced great quantities of quicksilver 
and a mere trifle of tin, California’s output of tin being scarcely more valuable than 
Australia’s output of quicksilver. I can see no probable explanation of the distri- 
bution of tin, excepting that the original constitution of the earth was such that 
immense masses of tin compounds found a place relatively near the surface in the 
great tin-bearing regions of to-day. 

GEORGE F. BECKER. 
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SOUSA’S BAND AT MANHATTAN BEACH. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT MUSICAL ORGANIZATION. 


i tae remarkable successes of life are invariably the results of strong ideas carried 

out with judgment and determination. The musical organizations which have 
been most famous the world over, have been produced either by extravagant govern- 
ment expenditure, or they have been the life work of men of genius and power. It 
is a fortunate thing for the public, when the means and abilities of an individual are 
concentrated in the direction of such an art development as requires ordinarily the 
resources of a government for its accomplishment. 

Two instances wherein the American public have been conspicuously benefited by 
exceptional enterprise of this sort, are those of the 
Boston Symphony Or chestra, whose organization 
is due to the liberality of Banker Higginson, and 
Sousa’s Concert Band, the origin of which is to be 
credited to Mr. D. Blake ly, its creator and proprietor. 
The Cosmopolitan takes pleasure in giving place to 
the portrait of a gentle man to whom the music of 
the country owes effective support in many impoftant 
respects. An incident in this connection is worthy 
of mention. During his editorship of the Minneapolis 
Tribune and Pioneer- Press, Mr Blakely was the 
president and director of the Minneapolis Philhar- 
monic Society and Chorus. As such, he 
drilled the chor- uses for many great 
annual festivals - of which Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas was the director. At 
one of these festi vals, when Materna, 
Winkelmann, and Scaria, the 
Swedish song stress, Christine 
Nilsson, and , - others, were the vo- 
cal artists, the re . : ceipts for three days 
were twenty- seven thousand dol- 













MR. D. BLAKELY, 
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lars—the largest sum, it is believed, ever realized from 
a like affair from a city numbering no more than fifty 
thousand people, which was then the population of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Blakely’s education as a journalist, and 
knowledge of music, peculiarly fitted him for this 
work. He was, for successive periods, the editor 
of the St Paul Pioneer, the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and the Chicago Evening Post. He is now the pro- 

prietor, in Chicago, of one of the largest and most 
prosperous printing concerns in America—that of the 
Blakely Printing Company,—and as such he is at pres- 
ent printing that fascinating model of typographic art, 
Bancroft’s illustrated «‘ Book of the Fair.’’ Some idea 
of the magnificence of this great work may be gained 

THOMAS SHANNON, from the fact that, while the parts of the popular edition 
Sergeant of the Band. are sold for one dollar, or twenty-five dollars for the com- 
pleted book, the finest, or Author’s edition, is sold for 
forty dollars per part, or one thousand dollars for the 

completed book. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the revenues of 
Mr. Blakely’s regular business enable him to gratify 
what he calls his tastes as a ‘‘ musical crank.’’ In 

indulging these tastes, Mr. Blakely has travelled 

much, and it was the conspicuous superiority over 
all European military organizations, of the Band 
of the Garde Republicaine of Paris, that determined 
him to create a similar band in America. The 
chief obstacle to this result was the procurement 
of a leader of the necessary ability, experience, and 
scientific musical education. Such a man was Pau- 
lus, the great conductor who brought the Band of 
the Garde Republicaine to Gilmore's Boston Jubilee in 

1871 ; such another, Wettge, his indefatigable succes- 
sor; and such another, Komzak, the brilliant leader of 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s favorite music corps. 

It was about this time that Mr. Blakely sent the 
United States Marine Band, of Washington, on a tour 
to the Pacific coast ; and in John Philip Sousa, its fam- 
ous conductor, the man who, by sheer executive force 
and indomitable energy and perseverance, had devel- 
oped a band which made the name and fame of its 
leader, he discovered the conductor he had been so 

long in search of—a man combining high personal 

character, conspicuous musical abilities, and a 

leader who, like a great poet, is born, not made. 

Sousa embodied the genius of Wettge for drill, 

the elegance and grace of Komzak, the personal 

magnetism of the lamented Gilmore, and that brill- 

iant leader's rare capacity to make varied and pop- 
ular programmes suited to every taste. He had, be- 
sides, youth, health, a fine physique, and last, but not 
least, a genius for composition which has caused his 
contributions to military music to be more extensively 
disseminated through every conceivable form of musi- 


AUGUST CERILLO-STENGLER, 
First Clarionet. 


ROBERT MESSINGER, cal expression, than those of any band composer of his 
First Oboe. century. 
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It is a fortunate fact that Mr. Sousa finally responded favorably to the rosy pictures 
presented to his consideration by Mr. Blakely, and that, in almost less time than it 
takes to tell it, he had resigned his government connection, and was at the head of 
perhaps the most skilful array of band musicians ever congregated in the country. 
They comprised a dozen of the dead Gilmore's favorite artists, several members of 
the Thomas and Seidl orchestras, and skilled soloists from the famous organizations 
of England, Germany, and France. As individual musicians, every member is an 
accomplished soloist, and in ensemble playing, the long, painstaking, exacting drill 
they have received has resulted in a perfection as gratifying to their leader as it is 
delightful to the public. 

The recognition of the excellence of the new organization, was instantaneous. 
Triumph after triumph immediately rewarded it. It was at once selected by Theo- 
dore Thomas to furnish, with his own orchestra, the music for the opening of the 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


World’s Fair. It was tendered by him an engagement for the entire season at that 
great exposition. It instantly succeeded to Gilmore’s great annual engagements at 
Manhattan Beach, at the Madison Square Garden, and at the St. Louis Exposition. 
It was summoned to the California Mid-winter Fair, and between these and its 
concert tours, it is giving, during the present year, (beginning with February 24th 
and ending with the winter holidays), a series of ten months of daily concerts—the 
longest continuous season of the kind known to musical history. 

The musicians of the country have been as quick to acknowledge the superiority 
of this great organization as the managers, the press, and the public. Prof. W. S. 
B. Matthews, the distinguished musical author and critic, commenting in his maga- 
zine, ‘‘ Music,” upon the performances of the band at the World's Fair, declared : 
‘‘Sousa’s Band stands at the head. It is as much alone as the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra under Gericke was alone, or the Chicago 
Exposition Orchestra under Thomas was alone. Tome 
it seems that Sousa has attained a standard of finished 
and sympathetic intelligence, such as I have never 
before recognized in a military band.” 

Equally pronounced have been the expressions, 
over their own signatures, of such distinguished 
musicians and composers as Dudley Buck, Alex- 
ander Lambert (the head of the New York Con- 
servatory of Music), Homer N, Bartlett, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Robert Thallon, and many others. 
As.for the press of the country, it is a unit in 
placing the band at the head, in the position it has 
earned. The New York Herald declared, after its 
first concert, that ‘it is a new sensation to hear such 
music from a military band.’’ The Chicago papers 
fairly mourned its necessary departure from the World’s 
Fair. The Herald of that city said: «One blast from 


ALBERT BODE, . 
First Cornel, Sousa’s Band was worth more 


to the Exposition than all the 
other organizations the management could furnish in a 
year.’’ And again: «‘ These remaining bands draw about 
as many people to their stands in a week, as Sousa used 
to play to every afternoon.” 

The San Francisco papers testified with one ac- 
cord that the coming of Sousa, instantly and greatly 
increased the numbers in attendance at the Mid- 
winter Fair. It is, further, cordially conceded by the 
citizens of St. Louis, that Sousa’s Band is the pre- 
vailing factor in the continued success of that most 
prosperous of local expositions ; and as for Manhat- 
tan Beach, no unprejudiced observer can refrain from 
testifying that, combined with the admirable manage- 
ment and natural attractions which distinguish the place, 
Sousa and his band are what the people flock to hear 
and see. 

As for Sousa himself, he is an uncommonly busy man. sania siete, 
Between his exacting duties Siva tench Bisvn. 
as a leader, and the public’s 
demand for his compositions, his time is completely 
occupied. Besides his recent new marches, the « Man- 
hattan Beach’”’ and «Liberty Bell,’’ he has just fin- 
ished an opera for DeWolf Hopper, and the pleas- 
antest fact in this connection is that the revenue 
from his compositions nets him a considerable for- 
tune every year, and Mr. Hopper is so enthusiastic 
over his newly completed opera, that he declares, 
with the utmost earnestness, that Sousa's royalties 
from its production will assuredly make him rich. 

Of course, its great success is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to the creators of Sousa’s remarkable organiza- 
tion. It is, at once, its projector’s pride, its leader's 
inspiration, and the public’s favorite and pet; and the 
fact is stimulating to the patriotism of every lover of-his 
country, that America has in this famous music corps 
a military organization without a superior, if, indeed, it 





















ARTHUR W. PRYOR, : 
First Trombone. has an equal, in the world. 
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Hostess: ‘* Oh, yes, we always use Armour’s Extract of Beet wo give zest and flavor to our soups.’ 








“ We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


Mellin’s 
kood 


CHILDREN everywhere are our 
best advertisement: — with their 
sound bodies, straight limbs, bright 
eyes, plump cheeks and fresh radi- 
ant faces, they are the highest 





MARIAN LOUISE BOWKER, 


NEPonser, Mass. types of happy, healthy childhood. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS 
SENT FREEZE ON APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 





When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN: 





. ) Special Brain Food and Nerve Tonic. 
ee, Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


> q'; 

\ ag 7 Was been the Standard with leading physicians for upwards of 

As wag thirty years. It is composed of the phosphoid elements of the 
‘a ox-brain and wheat'germ. Formula on each label. 


It is a Regenerator to the Tired Brain and Nerves, 


calming and strengthening those suffering from overwork, worry, 
excitement, weakened digestion, nervous exhaustion and sleepless 
ness. Descriptive pamphlet free, on application. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25th St., New York. 
None genuine without this signature (2 0. 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, e 4 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and hay fever. Price, 50 cents. 
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yo An old-fashioned way 
ai MILES «7 | of getting there. Slow and safe, but hard 
work. Most women, have got beyond this kind 

of traveling—found something better. 
Now, why can’t you look at that other old- 
fashioned proceeding in the same light— 
washing things with soap and hard rubbing. 
That's slow enough and tiresome enough, 
Zp everybody knows, and it's not as safe 
YA as washing with Pearline. It’s really 
destructive, in fact, the wear of that 
constant rubbing. Break away from 
these antiquated ideas. Use modern 
methods. Pearline saves at every 














S Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


} and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back a it back, 457 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence. 


Do You Know ....-. 


That the Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke 


Are the largest manufacturers of fine stationery in the world? 
The reason is because their papers are absolutely the highest 
grade and are made in so large a variety, that the most refined 
and exacting tastes cannot fail to be suited. Have you tried 
these papers? Ask your dealer to show you their samples ; if 
he does not have them tell him to write to us. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Holyoke, Mass. 148, 150 & 152 Duane Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Honesty 


is not a thing to be boasted of. 
In the matter of soup, it’s a thing 
to be tasted. 

See if you can’t taste it in 
the next can of our soup which 
you open—honesty of materials 


and methods. 


Factory always open to visi- 
tors (Saturdays excepted). 





Franco=-American Food Co. 
Franklin St. and West Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








Sample can of Soup sent 
postage prepaid on receipt 
of 14 cents. 


Sold by grocers every- 
where. Avoid substitu. 
tions. 
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UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Iilustrating all of the Latest Celebrated 
McCALL 


The most valuable ladies’ fashion journal published for 
the money. None better at any price. Only S0c. a year, 
t-paid. Latest Paris, London and New York Fashions. 
ecause of our extensive Pattern business we are obliged 
as : solange A ; Tig 7 

ploy the very highest class artists, designers and en- a 
vers. Subscribers to the Queen of Fashion get the benefit 
\l this for soc. a year. Drawings and engravings are on 

Furthermore, it is an excellent family journal as 
, containing very interesting and valuable reading mat- 

Beginning with August, each number will contain a 

t Story. 


each new yearly subscriber any time she may select it. 
venty to thirty new designs every month, each cut in from 
ve to seven sizes. 
Send fifteen 2c. stamps for a six months’ trial, or soc. fora 
ear’s subscription. Address 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION, 44 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 











THE PHONOHARP 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY A NEW AND WONDERFUL MUSICAL 


THE MCCALL COMPANY, 


INSTRUMENT. 





BAZAR GLOVE-FITTING 
PATTERNS. 


Established 24 Years. 



































Any One Gan Learn to Play 
it Without a Teacher 


in a few hours so as to produce 

beautiful harmony, play any 

kind of music or accompani- 
ments to the voice or other 
instruments. 

Nothing to get out of 
order. It will last a life- 
time. 

Full instructions and a 
collection of music with 
each instrument, together 
with picks and key, all in 
a neat box. Made in three 
sizes : 

No. 1. Three chords 

and 15 strings, 82,00 
No. 2. Three chords 

and 17 strings, 

No. 3. Six chords 
and 25strings, 6.00 











A FREE PATTERN 


Sent, charges paid, by express, C. Q. D., or cash with the 


order. Send for Circulars. 


THE PHONOHARP Co. 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Plenty of Food but No Appetite. 


Want of Appetite 
Caused by Indigestion. 
The Modern Science of Food and Eating, and Its Importance. 


“HERE are thousands of people who sit down to 

their meals every day with a sense of absolute in- 

difference to the food that is set before them. This 
is not natural. It shows there is something wrong. 

Food was given us to eat. It is natural that eat- 
ing should be a pleasure. Hunger is a sign that the 
digestive organs need something to do. 

We need food at least two or three times a day. 
If our digestive organs do not ask for food it must 
be because they are sick, and if they are sick, they 
will make the rest of our body sick. 

The digestive organs are just the part of our body 
which can dast be helped by physic. Medicine will 
never cure indigestion. The new science is the sci- 
ence of food and eating. If we wish to be strong 
and fat we must study the food we eat. 

A weak stomach certainly needs help if it is to di- 
gest its food, and this it can best obtain by the use 
of Paskola. Paskola is a unique food. It is an arti- 
ficially digested food. It cures indigestion by resting 
the tired digestive organs till they are well enough to 
go on with their work. Pre-digested food, if healthy 
food, cannot be other than good for a weak stomach. 

Paskola is made of grains and fruit, and is healthy 
as well as palatable. It also contains fruit ferments 
which aid in the digestion of other food. 

People who have no appetite, find that Paskola, 
by aiding digestion, stimulates the digestive func- 
tions ; in other words, creates appetite. Those who 
have no appetite are generally pale, thin and worn- 
looking, for the simple reason that they get no 
strength from their food. What they need is fatten- 
ing food. Food that will give them strength as soon 
as eaten. Food that will not overtask their weak 
digestive system. Food that will make them well 
without the use of drugs. 

Those who have studied the subject know that 
there is only one food which can embody all these 
advantages. It is Paskola. Paskola is the result of 
the latest discoveries in the science of food and eating. 

Further than this, Paskola contains those princi- 
ples which are necessary to the digestion of foods in 
the body, and is therefore an active aid to the natural 
operations of the stomach and intestines. It is for 
this reason that Paskola relieves the distress after 
eating, and, while using it, dyspeptics are enabled to 
eat what has heretofore been impossible. 


Paskola prevents the fermentation of food in the 
stomach by insuring its rapid absorption. 

The following letter from a man who used Pas- 
kola will illustrate the truth of our statement : 

Loupon, N. H., Feb. 14, 1894. 
THE PRE-DIGESTED Foop Co., 
30 Reade St., New York: 

GENTLEMEN :—I commenced taking Paskola Janu- 
ary 2, 1894. I had been sick in bed seven or eight 
weeks and was so low as to be unable to be weighed; 
could not even turn myself in bed alone. 1 had no 
appetite, could take nothing except a little milk 
and water, and it was hard to take even that, but 
the doctor said I must have nourishment. That 
was all I could take without its distressing me, and I 
was growing weaker and weaker. My friends and 
the doctor thought I must go down. The first dose 
of Paskola gave me a little appetite and I began to 
revive. My strength increased so that, in a week 
from the time I took Paskola, I weighed 83 pounds, 
and the next week I weighed 88 pounds, while in five 
weeks from the first I have gained 20 pounds. 

I feel encouraged. I am yet very weak, but I can 
feel my strength increasing every day. My general 
weight is from 140 to 150 pounds. 

I still take Paskola, as I am not entirely well, but 
I verily believe that, with the help of the good Lord, 
Paskola has done a wonderful work for me. For 
years I have suffered so much with this indigestion 
and constipation; I have doctored and taken this 
and that, but of no avail. 

Yours truly, 
J. CALVIN BARNARD. 

Under date of March 25, Mr. Barnard writes that 
he has gained in all 50 pounds weight during a 
period of ten weeks. 

We, the undersigned, residents of Loudon, N. H., 
are acquainted with Mr. J. Calvin Barnard, and are 
fully familiar with the facts as stated in the forego- 
ing testimonial and know them to be absolutely true 


and reliable. Very truly yours, 


GEORGE M. MUNSEY, 
Hrnry W. Munsey, 
SAMUEL C. MARDEN, Joun C. CLARK, 
ALBERT H,. SALTMARSH, OBED KEMPTON, 
G-orGE C. BARNARD. 


SETH We SALTMARSH, 
NATHAN MARDEN, 


OLIVER F. Davis, 
We have several pamphlets on the subject of Di- 
gestion, Foods and Health, which are very interest- 
ing, and which we will mail free to any address on 


request. 


The Pre-Digested Food Co., 30 Reade St., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Is recommended as absolutely Pure ; 


Free from excess of Alkali (Soda), 
And from artificial colouring matter. 
It is delightfully Perfumed, 
Remarkably durable, 


Has heen in good repute for more than 


One Hundred Years, 


AND HAS OBTAINED 


9() HIGHEST AWARDS 9() 
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WE GIVE AWAY 


A Sample Package (4 to 7 doses ) of 
Dr. Pierce’s ** 
«@ Pleasant Pellets 


to any one sending name and address to 









us on a postal card. 


QNCE USED THEY ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 





flence, our object in sending them out 
broadcast 








ON TRIAL. 











ASSIST Nature a little now and then in removing 
offending matter from the stomach and bowels 


and you thereby avoid a multitude of distressing de- 
rangements and diseases, and will have less frequent 
need for your doctors’ services. 

Of all known agents for this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are the best. Their secondary effect is to keep the bowels open and regular, not 
to further constipate, as is the case with other pills. Hence, their om popularity with sufferers 
from habitual constipation, piles and their attendant discomfort and manifold derangements. 

The ‘‘ Pleasant Pellets’ are far more effective in rousing the liver to action than ‘‘ blue pills,” 
old-fashioned compound cathartic pills, calomel or other mercurial preparations, and have the 
further merit of being purely vegetable and perfectly harmless in rg | condition of the system. 
No care is required while using them ; they do not interfere in the least with the diet, habits 
or occupation, and produce no pain, griping or shock to the system. They act in a mild, easy 
and natural way and there is no reaction afterward. Their help /asés. 

Being composed of the purest, concentrated vegetable extracts, the cost of their production is 
much more than is that of other pills found in the market, yet from forty to forty-four are put up 
in each sealed glass vial, as sold through druggists, and can be had at the price of the more 
ordinary and cheaper made pills. 

Dr. Pierce was first to introduce a Little Pill to the American oe Many have imitated 
them, but none have approached his ‘‘ Pleasant Pellets’’ in excellence. For all laxative and 
cathartic purposes the ‘‘ Pleasant Pellets’’ are infinitely superior to all ‘‘ mineral waters,”’ sedlitz 
powders, “‘salts,’’ castor oil, fruit syrups (so called), laxative ‘‘ teas,”’ and the many other purga- 
tive compounds sold in various forms. 

The Pellets cure biliousness, sick and bilious headache, dizziness, costiveness, or constipation, 
sour stomach, loss of appetite, coated tongue, indigestion, or dyspepsia, windy belchings, ‘‘ heart- 
burn,” pain and distress after eating, and kindred derangements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels. In proof of their superior excellence, it can be truthfully said, that they are always 
adopted as a household ele. 2 after the first trial. Put up in sealed, = vials, therefore 
always fresh and reliable. One little ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a laxative, two are mildly cathartic. As a 
‘dinner pill,’’ to promote digestion, take one each day after dinner. To relieve distress from* 
pee they are unequaled. They are tiny, sugar-coated granules; any child will readily 

e them. 

Accept no substitute that may be recommended to be “‘ just as good.’’ It may be better for the 

dealer, because of paying him a better profit, but 4e is not the one who needs help. 


pes Address for free sample, 
WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Epigram B. D. C. 


It was an old, old, old lady, 
And a boy who was half past three, 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy,—no more could he, 
For he was a thin tittle fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree, 
And the game that they played togeth- 
er,— 
I’ll tell just as ’twas told to me. 


It was guessing of names they were 
playing, 
In chances, one, two, three, 
And the letters that they selected 
Were the Capitals, B. D. C. 


The boy with his gaze uplifted 
To the boughs of the maple tree, 

As though there he might detect them, 
The truant words for B. D. C. 


PNB PDB BBP LI PPD TS 


‘It’s something good to eat, Gran’ma,”’ 
He shouted full of glee, 
And she said, ‘‘You’re getting warmer,”’ 
“But you’re not quite right,’’ said 
she. 


Then the kind old wrinkled lady, 
Caressing his lame little knee, 

Said, ‘‘Think of what you’re fondest, 
And you’ll have your B, D. C.” 


Then the boy with bubbling pleasure 
Which was picturesque to see, 

Cried, ‘‘Now, Gran’maI know them,— 
The words for the B. D. C.” 


‘‘Now I’ll hie me away homeward, 
For B. D. C. I know,— 
’Tis the very best of good things,— 


’Tis Blooker’s Dutch 
Cocoa.”’ 


Sample can free on receipt of postage, 2 cents: 





Franco-American Food Company, 


Sole Wholesale Agents in the United States for Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa, 


P. O. Box 150, N. Y. 
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American Academy of the Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) Classes begin monthly. Reg- 
ular course now open to applicants. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 

Pres., Percy West, Bus. Mgr. 
The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 





Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Mr. Netson Wueatcrort, Director. 
Miss ADELINE STANHOPE, Principad. 
Address, Empire Theatre, 
Private pupils received. New York City. 
Metropolis Law School. 

Incorporated June, 1891. Abner C. Thomas, LL.D., Dean. 
Case system of instruction. Degree of LL.B. after course of 
three years. Morning division, 9 to 12; evening division, 8 
to 10. For catalogues apply to Prof. Clarence D. AsHLey, 

207 Broadway, New York. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 
LeapinG Musica InstiruTe or America. Residence de- 
partment for non-resident students. 
Dup ey Buck, Pres.,; Albert Ross Parsons, Principal Piano 
Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. 
1g and 21 East r4th Street. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Gardner. 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of “‘ History 
in Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Avenue. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Cirls. 
Will re-open October 3d. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 
For catalogue and particulars address Emit GRAMM. 

















Fall term begins Monday, Sept. roth. 

37 East 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. La Villa’s Home for Ciris 
attending Day Schools. Students of Music, Art, Language, 


Science. Professors at Parents’ option. French, Italian, and 
German spokenin family. Oct.1. 445 Park Ave., near 57th St. 





Miss Howe's School for Cirls. 
College Preparation. Post-Graduate Course. 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M., Pres’t, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 








Riverview Academy. 
59th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer de- 
tailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
Bispee & AmEN, Principals, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua College, a department of the 
Chautauqua System, distinct from the Reading Circle, of- 
fers the regular college curriculum or opens al college and pre- 
paratory courses to students at home, by a system of corre- 
spondence with professors in leading ‘colleges. Address 
Joun H. Danigts, Executive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Misses Weldon French and English 
School. Vacation classes travel abroad. 
331 South 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania School for Ciris. 

College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar and Primary 
Grades. Board and Tuition, including Music Anpb Art, $600. 
Noextras. Send for catalogue. Walnut & 4rst Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
45th ANNUAL SgssIon opens Sept. 26, 1894. 4 years’ gra- 
ded course of Lectures, Quizzes, L abors atory, and Clinical 
Work. Students are admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Phila. 


Pennsylvania Military College. 
33D Year Becins Sept. 19. Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chem- 
istry (B. S.), Arts(A.B.). Prerararory Coursgs in English 
and Classics. Fine location. Best sanitation. Pure water. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. 

















Hyatt, Prest., 


Chester, Pa. 





Miss Spence. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. 
No more than eight pupils constitute any class. 

6 W. 48th Street, N. Y. 





West End School. Thorough College Preparation, 
Military Drill, Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Chemical and Phy- 
sical Laboratory. A few resident pupils taken in principal's 
family. Custer DonaLpson, Prin., 113 West 71st St., N. 


The Leading Musical College— 
Broad St. Conservatory of Music. 


Enjoys a national re utation for absolute thoroughness 
and safety of its methods. 35 eminent Professors. Accom- 
modations for 2500 pce ng Appointments unsurpassed 
Every branch and grade taught. ‘Penth year opens Sept. 3, 
1894. Illus. Catalogue free. 

Gitspert R. Comas, Director, 
1331 So. Broad St., | pys. . p, 
336 No. Broad St., f Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this magazine. 





The New York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate admits to all the leading colleges for women. 
Rev. ALFrep C. Rox, Principal, 
233 Lenox Ave., New York. 


St. Agnes School for Ciris. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of four 
courses of study for graduation. Special studies may be taken, 
or a full collegiate course. For catalogue address, 

Miss E. W. Boyp, Principa/, Albany, N. Y. 








Cascadilla School. 

Tuition and home, $625. Leading Fitting School for Cor- 
nell. Full and thorough preparation for engineering, tech- 
nical, classical and special courses in all colleges. Small 
classes. Instruction for the individual. ‘I believe the Cas- 
cadilla School to be one of the best preparatory schools in 
this country.’"—J. G. ScHuRMAN, Prest. Cornell University. 

Address C. V. Parseii, A.M., Principal, 
Ithaca, New York. 


LANGUAGES. 


Frencu.—Méthode Berlitz, ge livre, $0.75. Deuxiéme 
livre, $1.00. Littérature (with advanced exercises) $1.50. 
Edition Berlitz, collection of interesting short comedies (25c.) 
and novels (15c.). Verd Drill, practical exercises on the 
French Verbs in form of easy conversations, $0.50. 7adbleaux 
muraux, a complete synopsis of the regular and irregular 
verbs, in two tables, 32x42, can be read at a distance (mo rec?- 
tation room should be without them) $1.25. French With or 
Without a Master, for self-instruction or schools; all difficul- 
ties simplified and pronunciations marked, $1.00. 7ra/té 
complet de la prononciation, §o. 50. 

Le Francais, a French magazine for students and teachers, 

.0o per year (sample copy free). 

German.—Methode Berlitz, 1 Buch, $0.75; 2 Buch, $1.00 

he German Verb in Prose and Rhyme, (practice in the 
use of the verb and idioms), $0.25. Methods for learning Span- 
ish, Italian, Russian and English, similar to the above. 


BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, New York City. 





EW, YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Morris ping, Banking, Correspon- 
dence, Ste mograghy, Typewriting, Penmanship, Acad- 
emics, Modern Languages, etc. For catalogue, address 
Carrington Gaines, 81 East 125th St., New York, 








ASTMAN COLLEGE the most celebrated prac- 

tical school in America 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, 

Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, Modern Lan- 
guages, etc. For catalogue, address 


Carrington Gaines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The Neff College of Oratory. 


The most advanced school of the kind in America. 


Send 
Siras S, Nerr, Ph.D., President, 
Arch St. above Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for catalogue. 





Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
26th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For cir- 
cular, address Mrs. THeopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Unexcelled as a college preparatory school. Now repre- 
sented by its graduates in Yule Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 

Jou C. Rice, A. M., Principal, 
Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pennsylvania. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 


two hours from New York. Opens September 26th. For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
Ocontz Scuoor P. O., Pa. 
Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School 
Certificate admits to Smith College. Special 
Native French and German teachers. 
Climate mild and dry. 
Seven Gables, Bridgeton, N. J. 
South Jersey Institute. 
asth year begins Sept. rath. Both sexes. 
any College, Teaching or Business. 


Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H TRASK, Prin., 


38th year opens Sept. 











FOR GIRLS. 
students received. 


Gymnasium. 





Prepares for 
French, German, Art, 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys. 
rath year begins Sept. 27, 1894, in new special Canes. 
8 years’ continuous course under same teac = In close 
touch with Harvard. Home for limited number. Catalogue. 
7 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs.R.C. Williams’ Select Family School 
For Girls. 





Amherst (suburbs), Mass. 





Normal School. 
PuysicaL EpucaTion FoR WomMeEN. 
One of the Best is the Durant. 
Horr W. Narey, Director, 


Berkeley-and Appleton Sts., Boston. 


Chauncy Hall School for Boys and Cirls. 
Great care for health and for individual needs. Thorough 
preparation for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
for business, and for college. Manual Training, and experi- 
mental work in natural science. Special students received 
Catalogues mailed on request. The 

Sixty-seventh year begins Sept. 12. 
593 Boylston Street (Copley Square), Boston. 


The Sarah Randolph School. 
(Founded by Miss Sarah Randolph, of Virginia.) 
English and French Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Regular and Elective Courses. College Preparation. Fall 
Term begins Sept. 20th, 1894. 
Mrs. A. L. ArmstronG, Principal, 
Eutaw Place and Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 





into all regular classes. 








Freehold Institute. 

Primary, High School and College Preparatory Depart- 
BUSINESS COURSEy’ Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Send - Catalogue. 

. Cuambers, A.M., Freehold, N. J. 


The Seguin een For THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
or Arrested Mental Development. 
Removed to Orange, N. J. Seventeenth year. Circulars sent. 
Four acres of land. Beautiful shade trees. Lawn-tennis 
and croquet ground. Mrs. Exsie M. Secuin, Principad/, 
370 Centre Street, Orange, New Jersey. 
See article on this school by Dr. Fohn S. White, page 500, 
August '94, Cosmopolitan. 


Woodside Seminary ror Girts. 
Every advantage for culture, study and health. New Gym- 
nasium. Number limited. Fall Session opens Sept. 20th, '94. 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal, Hartford (sudurés), Conn. 


Instruction for Epileptics. 

A delightful home ; careful and judicious instruction, com- 
bined with the most approved system of treatment, under a 
physician of long experience in this disease. Number limited 
to six. Circulars and reference from 

Dr. Wittiamson, New London, Conn. 


Upson Seminary. 

Home School for Boys and Young Men. Prepares for Col- 
lege or Business. References: Prof. Dwight of Yale, Dr. 
Cuyler of Brooklyn. 

Rev. Henry Upson, Principal, 
New Preston, Litchfield Co., Connecticut. 

Miss Baird’s Institute for Cirls. 
44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary and College Prepara- 


tory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. 23d year. Circulars. Norwalk, Conn. 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies. Advantages of Boston. 
home. Small classes. 


Mr. ArtuuR GILMAN is the Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead. 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated) 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGC 


ments. 


Telegraphy. 
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Miss Mittieberger’s School for Cirls. 
Prepares for all colleges open to women. Re-opens Sep- 
tember 25th. 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ciris’ Collegiate School. 
1gth year begins Sept. rgth. Prepares for college and gives 
special oa of study. For Young Ladies and Children, 
Miss R. S. Rice, A.M., t pps Z 
Miss M. E. Beepy, A.M., ¢ /7#*tPads. 
479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
The Northwestern Military Academy. 
The most beautiful and healthful location on Lake Mich- 
Thorough Classical, and Commercial 
Every instructor a specialist in his branches. En- 








igan. Academic 
courses. 
dorsed by the Legislature of Illinois and annually inspected 
by official representatives of the State. 


tember 19th. 


Session opens Sep- 
Illustrated catalogue sent on application. 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





Stryker Seminary. 

A Christian home school for girls. Prepares for college 
and gives finishing course. Special attention to music and 
art. 11th year begins Sept. 19, 1894. Send for prospectus. 

Miss Anna K. Srrvker, /’r7n., 
St. Anthony P. ark, Minn., 
between Se Paul and Minneapolis. 





Rollins College, Florida. Now England stand- 
ards. Location healthful, beautiful, accessible. Address 
Cuarces G. Faircuicp, President, Winter Park. 


BVOC GY CLSC2O70707@) 
@ CHAUTAUQUA e 


Cc READING CIRCLE. 
A definite course in English ry 
and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century 


S Don't waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 

Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 


e plan. 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 1, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books. 


+*s Write for Complete Descriptive List of our new and forthcoming books. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 


By Cuarves Dickens. With more than fifty drawings 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 2 vols.,16mo. Printed at the 
University Press. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50. : 

**s Also, an edition containing special features, lim- 
ited to 150 copies, both text and illustrations on Japan 
paper. (Particulars on application.) 

Andrew Lang calls “‘A Tale of Two Cities”’ one of the 
three great novels of modern literature. It remains to this 
day the highest work of imaginative art covering the stormy 
and tragic period of the French Revolution. r. Garrett 
has succeeded admirably in catching the spirit of the story, 
and his illustrations have been pronounced the best work he 
has yet done. A combination of mechanical and artistic ex- 
cellence makes this one of the most attractive books recently 
printed in America. 


Memoirs of the Duchesse de 


Gontaut, Gouvernante to the Children of 
France during the Restoration, 1773-1836, 
Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 2 vols., 8vo, with 12 
portraits in photogravure. Cloth, gilt top. $5.00. 

«*s Also, a large paper edition limited to 175 copies for 
England and America, each volume containing a portrait 
in mezzotint by S. Arlent Edwards, printed in color and 
signed by the artist. In full leather binding. $12.00 net. 

The Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut cover a period 
of more than ae years. The author personally knew Na- 
poleon I.,the Duke of Wellington, and many other important 
personages of French and English fame during the dramatic 
period dating from the French Revolution down to the Res- 
toration. Her pages sparkle with vivacity, and are full of 
heretofore unrecorded anecdotes and reminiscences. 


The Empress Eugénie. 


The initial volume of “The Secret of an Empire.” By 
Pierre pe Lano, from the Seventh French Edition. 
With portrait. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“The Secret of an Empire’ comprises the tragic and bur- 
lesque events of the reign of Napoleon III. and the Empress 
Eugénie. ‘‘ The contents of these pages, which I offer to 
the public to-day, have been communicated to me by former 
favorites at the Tuileries, known or unknown colleagues of 
Napoleon ; they are strewn with anecdotes and with authen- 
tic facts not heretofore published.’"— From the author's 


preface. 
Domestic Manners of the 
Americans. 


By Mrs. Tro.tore. 2 vols., r2mo. With 24 illustrations 
from contemporary drawings, reproduced from the first 
edition of 1832. Introduction by Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck, of Columbia College. $3.50. 

Reprinted from the original edition, now rare, in which 
Mrs. Trollope, the mother of Anthony Trollope, gave her 
impressions of a visit to America in 1827-30. ‘' Everybody 
has heard of Mrs. Trollope’s famous volume, and it is always 
quoted as a shining example of malicious misrepresentation; 
but few people have ever read the book in its entirety: they 
will now have an opportunity. The statements which an- 
noyed our ancestors will only amuse us, and Mrs. Trollope’s 
book is likely to find a large audience among Americans of 
to-day."’—/eannette L. Gilder in“ The Critic.” 


Glimpses of Four Continents. 


The account of a tour in Europe, Australia, New Zealand 
and North America, made in 180%. By the Ducuess or 
BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. ith portraits and illus- 
trations (several in photogravure) from the author’s 
sketches. Cloth, 8vo. $3.50. 


Samantha Among the Col- 
ored Folks. My Impressions of the Race 


Problem. By Marietta Hotrey (Josiah Allen's 
Wife). With nearly roo illustrations by that master de- 
lineator of darkey life, E,W. Kemble. ramo. $1.50. 
That Josiah Allen’s Wife still has an audience surpassed 
by that of few American writers is borne out by the im- 
mense circulation of her latest book. It is full of her own 
peculiar humor, intermingled with pathos and shrewd obser- 
vation of men and things. 





Eighteenth Century Vign- 
ettes. Second Series. 


With 12 portraits in photogravure. 
small 8vo, gilt top. $2.00. 

«*x Also, a large paper edition limited to 250 copies, 
with impressions of the portraits on Japan paper, and a 
special title page and frontispiece (not in the ordinary 
edition) in photogravure, designed by George Wharton 
Edwards. In full leather binding, $5.00, net. 

In this second series of Vignettes, Mr. Dobson has ex- 
tended his prose excursions in the classic field of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, which he has made peageeny his own. The 
present volume is even more attractive in subject and treat- 
ment than the first, which met with such a warm reception 
two years ago. 


My Study Fire. second Series. 


With three pho- 


Half white cloth, 


By Hamitton Wricut Masis. 16mo, 


togravures. $1.50. Also, 


A New Edition of Mr. Mabie’s 


Previous Books: 


My Study Fire. 
Under the Trees and Elsewhere. 
Short Studies in Literature. 
Essays in Literary Interpretation. 
Each with three photogravures, in dainty binding, gilt 
top. Per vol., $1.50. 

The publication of a second series of Mr. Mabie’s delight- 
ful essays, gathered under the title, ‘* My Study Fire,’’ has 
seemed a fit occasion to issue his previous volumes in a new 
and revised edition, with the addicion of illustrations, in 
which Messrs. Dent & Co., of London, have co-operated 
Mr. Mabie, by his sympathetic insight and spiritual touch, 
has immensely deepened and freshened the feeling toward 
literature, and these qualities, together with his literary en- 
thusiasm, have awakened a new interest in books, and in- 
spired fresh appreciation of them in the minds of a large 
number of readers. 


Corrected Impressions. 


Essays by GeorGe Saintssury. Crown, 8vo. $1.50. 
The great writers of the Victorian age are re-examined in 
these essays with the purpose of estimating anew in the light of 
resent literary opinion, their place in English literature. 
Their literary value, however, lies not only in the novelty of 
the plan, but in the original insight which Mr. Saintsbury 
has contributed to these studies. 


At the Ghost Hour. 


From the German of Paut Heyse. In four dainty little 
volumes, with decorations, etc., by Alice C. Morse; in 
unique binding. 

The House of the Unbelieving Thomas. 
Fair Abigail. Mid-Day Magic. The Forest Laugh. 
Sold in sets, or separately ; per volume, 50 cents. Half 
calf, gilt tops, per set, $5.00. Full ooze calf, in box of 
same leather, per set, $12.00. 

Paul Heyse, among German novelists, is a name to be con- 
jured with, and is a sufficient guarantee for the weird genius 
and dramatic power displayed in these carefutly selected 
tales. The ingenuity of the decorations and the novelty of 
mechanical execution add to the interest of these stories, 
and go to make them a most unique and attractive series of 
books. 


A House in Bloomsbury. 


By Mrs. Ouipwant. (Copyrighted.) r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

A story of London life, evincing anew Mrs. Oliphant's 

skill in constructing a plot of sustained interest and exhib- 
iting her delicate touch in characterization. 


Kitty Alone. 


By S. Barinc Goutp. (Copyrighted.) r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

No poet or novelist has done more for his favorite haunt 
than S. Baring Gould has done for his beloved Devonshire ; 
but in ** Kitty Alone”? we have not only a graphic exhibi- 
tion of native character and landscape, but a drama of life 
unfolded with all the force, and pathos, and grim humor 
the author has heretofore shown. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books. 


A London Rose, and Other 
Rhymes. 


By Ernest Ruys. Crown, 8vo. $1.50, net. (/# comjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 
London.) 

A book of poetry breaking rather new ground ; it takes its 
main impulse, however, not from London, but from Wales. 
Mr. Rhys is a W elshman, and he writes most naturally of 
Welsh themes and amid Welsh scenes. There is much in 
this volume that entitles him to an honorable place among 
the *‘ minor” poets. 


A Little Child’s Wreath. 


By EvizaBpetH RACHEL CHAPMAN, author of ‘‘A Com- 
panion to In Memoriam.’’ Square 16mo. $1.25, net. 
(/n conjunction with Messrs. Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane, London.) 

The deepest and tenderest maternal emotions have found 
utterance in these elegiac sonnet sequences. There is no 
thought in this little book that the gentle memory of a child 
would not in all naturalness call up. 


Shylock and Others. 


Eight studies by G. H. Raprorp. 

$1.50. 

Mr. Radford is widely known as the author of the last, 
and considered by many, the best essay in the first series of 
‘“‘Obiter Dicta.”” These are pleasant essays written by one 
whgis not only a lover of good literature and has a thought- 
ful mind, but who leaves an impression of having talked 
with one who loves common sense and has a shrewd wit. 


The Sherburne Cousins. 


By Amanpa M. Dovctas, author of ‘*‘ Sherburne House,”’ 
and “ Lyndell Sherburne.”” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
Miss Douglas, in her new book, continuing the story of 
the Sherburnes, well sustains the interest awakened in the 
characters of her previous volumes. 


16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 





Where Honour Leads. 


A Sequel to ‘‘A Question of Honour.’’ 
Patmer, author of the Magnet Stories, etc. 
$1.25. 

‘**A Question of Honour,” published last year, was more 
than a well-written story. It contained elements of dramatic 
power and insight that promised higher possibilities in fic- 
tion. Lynde Palmer never bores her readers; her present 
story is interesting from beginning toend: and having some- 
thing fresh to say, she says it in a winning sty!e. 


A NEW WITCH WINNIE BOOK. 


Witch Winnie at Shinnecock, 


Or a King’s Daughter at the Summer Art School. 
With illustrations by J. Wells Champney. 
Mrs. Champney has taken her heroine in this volumé.to 
the famous Long Island art school, established by Mr. 
Chase. It has been pronounced the most charming volume 
of this popular series. 


A NEW ELSIE BOOK. 


Elsie at the World’s Fair. 


By MarTHa Fintey, author of the Elsie and Mildred 

books. 16mo. C loth. $1.25. 

Miss Finley has aptly chosen for her new volumea subject 
of universal and timely interest, and none of the readers of 
the Elsie books can afford to miss the account of the hero- 
ine’s experienc es at the great E xposition, 


First in the Field. 


A Story of New South Wales. By Grorce ManviLLe 
Fenn. With illustrations. (Copyrighted.) Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 

George Manville Fenn ranks with Henty as a writer of the 
most wholesome and engrossing stories for boys. He min- 
gles adroitly information with incident and adventure. Fer 
the first time one of his boys’ stories is issued in this coun- 
try, by arrangement with the author. 


By Lynpe 
1r6mo. 


12mo, $1.50. 





“The International Cyclopzedia 


Answers more questions of interest to Americans than any other.” 
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15 Volumes. 


Booklet with hundreds of similar questions ; 
casy payment plan, et., sent on application to 








14,000 Pages. Over 50,000 Subjects. 


also, sample pages, with full information as to our 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 








—A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress. 


ae How are the Chinese 
: legally sworn in the 
; common courts? Vol. 
* 10, p. 784. 


4} et nye em Fg oe : 


Where in America 
is a pyramid, the area 
of whose base is four 
times that of the great 
pyramid of Egypt? 
Vol. 9, p. 781. 


‘ What is the differ- 
2 ence between a Wilton 

= and a Brussels carpet? 
: Vol: 3, p. 477. 


How did 
Gambrinus” 
his name? 
422. 


“King 
receive 
Vol. 6, p. 


NEW YORK: § E. 19th St. 
CHICAGO: 214 Clark St. 
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CURES DISEASE. 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE... 


AN NOT A BATTERY. 

OXYGEN NO SHOCK. 

(sy ABsoRPTion) NO RECHARGING 
HOME CURE. | or EXTRA EXPENSE. 
“tne. thee the, ree iin ae 

omy Te ease of caestiel auebomtan: 

its differe 


mce from other treatments, 
and why it often cures when they fail? 
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Sousa’s New Decoration. 


The last honor conferred upon 
Bandmaster Sousa is a source of 
peculiar gratification. The re- 
ceipts of his late season at Man- 
hattan Beach were the largest in its 
history; and in token of their ap- 
preciation of this fact, and of the 
superiority of the Band, the man- 
agement presented the great con- 
ductor with a costly decoration 
consisting of a ‘“ Sunburst ”’ of sev- 
enty-two diamonds, forming the 
background for a laurel wre: ath of 
Etruscan gold, within which is a 
beautiful lyre of blue enamel. Up- 
on the bar, from which depends 

The 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 
this splendid decoration, are inscribed the words, 


March King;"’ and upon the reverse side, * A Memento of 
Manhattan Beach.” Like costly decorations, for like mer- 
its, have within the year been conferred upon Mr. Sousa by 
the St. Louis Exposition and the California Midwinter Fair. 

The Band is now, and will be until October 21, at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


YOu WISH TO PURCHASE DIRECT FROM THE 
MANUFACTURERS—NOT CONTROLLED BY 





A TRUST OR COMBINATION, 


send ten cents —- pete he will be deducted from 
first order, and we Free samples of perfect 


WALL PAPERS 


eeccesceneceees 344 cents per roll. 

my eo per roll. 

_.14 cents per roll. 

16 cents per roll. 

or dealers write for large books— 
by express—and discounts, 

932-934 Market St. and 418 Arch 
St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PAPER HANGERS 
KAYSER & ALLMA 





in PRIZES 


pee pn pate 4 ist prizes ot $150 
Pp nyoryt 4 $100 each 


$1,000 Seen 
WALL PAPER 


d 2c. for complete detail information. Designs must be 
one before Nov. 15, 1894. Designs not awarded prizes will 
be returned, or bought at private sale. 

No matter "where you live, don’t pay retail prices for wall 
paper. We make a specialty of a A a business 
and sell direct to consumers at 
Good eee Se. and up. 


SPECIAL FALL PRICES: Gcid' Paper 4c: Gna up. 


At these prices you can paper a small room for 50c. 

Send 10c for postage on samples of our new fall paper and our 
book “How te Paper and Economy in Home Decoration,” will 
| sone at once, showing how to get 850 effect for 6 investment. 

ou want paper next spring send 10c. postage, now, and we 
wt send samples of these prize designs ‘h ist, 95. Explain 
what you want. Send to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, DEPT. 28. 


30-32 W. 13th St., W. Madison St. 
NEW YORK. art firs AGO. 


DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


WALL == 


gompete with usin 
Brice, Designs, and 
Our Guide ““Heow to Paper 
and Economy in Home 


Colori ngs. 
Decerations,”’ mailed free 


sare PAPER 


GOLD PAPERS, 5c. per Roll and upwards. 

Weare the largest dealers of Wall Papersin the U.8.,and 
can save you $0 per cent. on every roll of paper you buy of 
us. Ifin want of Wall Papers, send 10cents to pay postage on 
large package ofsamples. One good Agent or Paper Hanger 
wanted in each town to sell from sample books. Price $1.00 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614.616S.20th St, Phila.Pa. 









































ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE | OUR AUTUMN OFFER—Limited. 


© introduce the magazine into new homes and to give 
y ne at nd ee ee ao | T ALL readers of The Cosmopolitan an opportunity to see 
azine. Established 1878, | for themselves what an indispensable thing the Art INTER- 


RV : CHANGE is, we will send to any address, by return mail, 
VERY branch of Art Work ai.d Home Decoration | for only ONE DOLLAR, 19 superb oil and water-color 

is thoroughly treated pictures, including the 

by expert workers and de- 


charming study of Carnations, 
: . together with 12 large art work 
signers, and writers of stand- 
ing. 

















design supplements and 6 AT- 
TRACTIVE NUMBERS of Tue 
Art INTERCHANGE—all beauti- 
fully illustrated and full of most 
valuable information on art mat- 
ters and practical suggestions in 
all branches of HOE DECO- 
RATION. 

The pictures ALONE, at cata- 
logue prices, sell for $4.15 

A few of the color studies in- 
cluded in this liberal offer are: 
*“Cupip’s Festiva,” size, 10x35 
in. ; Rocks aT NARRAGANSETT P1ER, 14x25 in.; CHRYSANTHE- 
mu frieze, 8x34in.; TRUMPET FLowER, 10x16% in. For Dee- 
orating your Walls these colored pictures will be found most suit- 
able, at a trifling outlay, and for copying, they make admirable subjects. 
SPECIAL OFFER (good for a short time only). If you subscribe NOW for one year, and remit $4.00 direct to us, we will send you all 
the studies and nos. c lin the fi ing generous offer /ree, as a premium; or you may forward $1.00 for the offer, with the privilege 
of remitting, within two weeks, only $3.00 for a bull yens’s subscription. (Cut out this coupon and send with your subscription.) 


De lo Ook gs, Cookopitan. "THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 234 St., New York. 


Each number is elaborate- 
ly illustrated and is accompa- 
nied with superb supplements 
of designs for all kinds of art 
work, and exquisite fac-sim- 
iles of oil and water-color 
paintings by well-known 
American artists. 






CARNATIONS, WATERCOLOR. Size22x9% inches. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale on all news-stands. Price, 35 cents, 
with all supplements. Yearly subscription, $4.00. 


























ACK NUMBERS ana sets of all magazines and reviews. For 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. price, state wants specifically to American Magazine 
A large handsome Map of the United Exchange, Schoharie, N.Y., or 309 N. gth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





States, mounted and suitable for office or 


és ” 
home use, is issued by the Burlington Route. D0 NO | 5 I AMMER 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 


ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S. ALFRED Jenkins SHriver, Att’y, Nat. Mechanics Bank 

dea aa a i building, Baltimore, Md., who stammered badly, writes: 
Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., ‘“* | made a speech before the Superior Court of Baltimore, and 
Chicago ll did not hesitate in a syllable, but was warmly complimented by 


all the court officials.’"” Send for 54-page pamphlet to the 
PHILADA. INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
PLAYS Dialogues, Speakers, for School, EDW. 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder, 





Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. Ch 0, LLL 

















Faster than Sherthees. “Typewriter Prints a. WEBSTER’S 
ZZ wea, 28; weight 3s oN SENS TONAL 
eagrasiy ond ker elvepie tobe abreast of the Tomes DICTIONARY 


its place in many of the largest A Grand Educator, 


4 
oe 


















establishments in the country. Successor of the 
‘| - You can learn at home without a “ ” 
6 ———— teacher; no knowledge of short- Unabrid ™ 
~ hand necessary. Don't waste your 
Anderson Shorthand Typewriter, time; begin practice NOW and Standard of the 
Oo 


150 World BI'd’g, New York. = you will be ready for WORK next month, U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and other Educa- 
tors almost with- 
out number. 


A College President writes: “Yor 
“ease with which the cye fnds the 
“ word sought, for accuracy cf defini- 
— “tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use cs a working 





ALL OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


The Denver Republican. 


ADVERTISEMENTS ACCEPTED. 











A POINTER, “dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 
ADVERTISE 4 The One Great Standard Authority, 
—IN THE— So writes Hon, D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. 
' Supreme Court. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
agz~ Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
ae Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions, 
FLPIS 




















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


QZ WEWM 
A CARD FROM DR. ROSENTHAL 


“Tue MEIsTERSCHAFT SysTEM ” was written by me twenty-two years ago. The science 
of practical ao geet | has so rapidly advanced of late years that I became dissatisfied with 
my former works, and after twenty years’ experience Shes at last matured an improved sys- 
tem for studying and teaching languages, entitled 

“THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY.” 
It teaches languages from the pupil's standpoint, and the lessons are so natural, easy, 
and practical, that any one is pom g to learn to speak fluently and correctly, German, 
Z French, or Spanish h ds of ‘educators have sent me their enthusiastic endorsements, 
ae and I most heartily commend my latest work to all persons desirous of speaking foreign 
; a languages. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 
Mastered in ten weeks without leaving your home, by **The 
n SPAN SH Rosenthal Method Practical Linguistry.’’ Not a book 
: jah ’ in the common acceptation of the word, but practical les- 
sons for practical people by Dr. Rosenthal, formerly private tutor to the Imperial Family of Austria, Official Chief 
SPOKEN AT HOME IN TEN WEEKS nterpreter for the City of New York, etc. Pupils taught as if 
. actually in the presence of the teacher. Dr. Rosenthal answers 
all questions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Circulars and Book of 32 Sample Pages from the three lan- 


guages sent Sree on receipt of 4 cts. in stamps. Part I. (5 lessons, pe es) fifty cents. Complete Works (either lan- 
guage) and Membership in our Correspondence School, $5.00. POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


@e Be BE 4S 
| 6 wi learned at home by Shobes END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
altz Chart. Write for Illustrated Speakers, Dialogues, Calisthenics, Fortune Tellers, 
s An 














Circularfree. Shobe Chart Co., Columbus, 0. Dream Books, Debates, Letter Writers, Etiquette, 
etc. DICK & FITZGERALD, 11 Ann St., New York. 








D. L. Dowd’s Health Exereiser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete or inva- ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


lid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 in. of floor 
room; new, scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Illustrated circular, 40 


Spey Ben. CSeaeie, ted end Vere MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Culture. 9 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Lo4zqiua”’ Oil Heater FREE 
anttat A‘ @oeisatin,. “SWEET: SOME” SOAR 


Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health. | actual experience only can you conceive the 
comfort our handy, portable heater gives. It quickly dispels chill or dampness in sitting-room, bath-room, 
chamber or nursery; will boil a kettle or fry a steak. Heats a large room in coldest weather. Handsomely 
nickel plated. Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass Burner. One gallon kerosene lasts 14 hours. 


rs LER EE tpg EIGHT, - - EET 
Ti Commer Be Ooag [ope AE 8] Past pon) He 
"Sweet Home 
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fu eof Ger TE Granis. $2009 


The $10.00 that you pay after trial is the retail value of the Soaps alone. 
By buying direct from the factory, all middlemen’s profits are returned to 
you in an enduring form, in valuable premiums, so advantageously bought 
under large contracts, as to save you half the regular retail prices, besides 
the added satisfaction of using only the BEST and PUREST goods. The 
manufacturer alone adds VALUE, while every middleman adds COST. 
The Larkin plan saves you half the cost. 


No Pire Requirep. 
*‘ssa1uoag atsiniosay 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
resent for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 
our money will refunded without argument or comment if the box or 
HEATER does not prove all expected. Booklet illustrating ten other pre- EnpoRsep By PHYSICIANS. 
miums free upon application. 
Write your order like this, TO-DAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «* SWEET 
HOME’’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA HEATER. 


{rif after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00, if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no charge for what I have used.’ 
Name, 
Occupation, 


F. &. inaliiitinadibee State, 


zsrPi{coX ws, THE LARKIN: SOAPM FG: (O- BurrAalaNy 


‘aNG $I T1I8 34¥O438 SAVG ALYIHL SGOOS 3SHL ASN NOA 


. 
































ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. II 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


NOW READY FOR OCTOBER. The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 
The Latest and Best Fashions ; Profusely Illustrated. A New and Original Serial Story, 


“THE GRAY WOLPF’S DAUGHTER;” 


Besides numerous complete stories. 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 


Price, 30c. a copy; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


A. NEW NOVELS soz. 


All complete in the OCTOBER NUMBER of the 
- + « « « FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK. 


83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 











> 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 





Berlin Photographic Co. BOO KS NOVELS, HAND BOOKS, MUSIC 


& PLAYS. CATALOGU 
Fine Art PuBLisHERs, 


POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 
14 East 23d St., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our photos 
and gravures from celebrated pictures 
\ yh) by the old masters, and by the foremost 
Semeur ea ov living artists of all nations, mailed 
PROTOGRARMINCHS GtetLiscearr. On receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


CABINET SIZE, $1.25 per Doz. 

2 Portraits, Sculpture, Famous Paintings, 
Views, Figure Studies, etc. 
ALBUMS, GLASS PANELS and BLACK 
PANEL PHOTO’S for Holiday Gifts. 


Pies a NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG with sample 
photo sent for 15 cts. Illustrated List of Holiday Novelties sent Free. 


















‘s COLLEGH SONGS. 
% The Best Collection is the 
CARMINA PRINCETONIA, 


The University Song Book. 


+ ! MOULTON PHOTO CO., SALEM, MASS. 
nueaeny 3 143 SONGS, WITH music. ( NEw Yorx—Breatano's, 31 Union wo 
Sent by mail on receipt of 50 Cents, by AGENTS. J PHILADELPHIA—Craig & Evans, 1525 Chestnut Street. 
MARTIN R. DENNIS & CO., ( St. LOv1S—Noonan & Korlan, so0a Olive Street. 


774 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. Je 
Also for sale by Music Dealers. 


Operates every method of making 
plates or illustrations for letter-press 
eg Half-tone and Photo-Zine- 

hing, Wood, Metal and Map 
Engraving and Electrotyping. Prices 


lowest consistent with quality. 
Facilities and capacity unexcelled. 
Send for estimates and samples. 
GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 
175-177 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO. 








Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works of Art 
reproductions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, with 
views from all parts of the world. 
Send 15 cents for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects, including 1893 supplement. 
World’s Fair Views and Art 
at the Fair. 


‘ waco. 
Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects. Glass Panels for 





P it Holiday Gifts. Photograph mounting in Albums or on Cards a Specialty. 
erm Albums Supplied. Yacht and Squadron Photo's, New England Coast, 
Me ! This is Higgins’ White Mountains, Niagara Falls, Hudson River, New York, Philadelphia, 


Washingt ‘iews. Classic Myths In English Literatare, by PROF. 
GAYLEY. Special Edition de Luxe, beautifully bound and interleaved 
for illustration by unmounted photographs. Price, $3.00, or with 100 
photos, mounted, $15.00. 


324 Washington St., 

Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, {***)sn"Sn. 

PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
New YorK: E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23d St. 
CHICAGO: M. O'Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: |. F. McClees & Co., Ltd., 1417 Chestnut St. 
WASHINGTON: W. H. Veerhoff, 1217 F St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: W. K.Vickery, 224 Post St. 


Photo 

Mounter! 
An always-readv adhesive that mounts photo- 
graphs without cockling or striking through. 
Spreads smoothly—no fonps-—ctid S at once 
—dries quickly. Good also for scrap-books 
and general use. YOUR DEALER WILL SUP- 
PLY you or we will. Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., Mfrs. 168-172 Eighth St. Brooklyn,N.Y. 























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





BREAD KNIFE 





The manufacturers of the famous 


CHRISTY BREAD KNIFE 


offer a 


New $900.00 
Upright Grand 


STEINWAY PIANO, 


Style X—7'4 Octaves, Ebonized Case, 


FREE! 


To the person who sells most of their goods between now and December 31, 1894. Send $1.00 for sample 
set of knives, which will enable you to begin work at once. Further particulars concerning this, the greatest 
Premium ever offered by a responsible manufacturer, sent on receipt of request. 

The Christy Bread Knife is guaranteed. Money refunded where 
dissatisfaction exists. It is the only new idea in cutlery for years. Ex- 
hibited daily in the Model Kitchen at the World’s Fair as the Model 
Bread Knife. Endorsed by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing and other household 
authorities. 


Wherever tried it is always a favorite. By reason of its peculiar wavy edge it cuts hot, new bread thin as old, cuts frosted 
cake, etc., without breaking, and makes carving a pleasure. It is the greatest knife ever invented for the household. 


It is no trouble to sell these knives. Every housekeeper who sees 
them wants them. Your friends will be glad to help you get this 
splendid Piano—the finest make in the world. Never mind whether 
you have done work of this kind before or not. Experience is not nec- 
essary. Perseverance and industry will win the day. 

Address all correspondence to THE Curisty KNIFE Co., Box 4, FREMONT, O. 






































THE EMPIRE 


“T“HE Empire type-setting machine is 
not new, as it has been for some 
years in constant use and known as the 
Burr.’’ There have been some impor- 
tant changes made, which have greatly 
improved its working qualities, and its 
name has been changed to the «‘ Empire.”’ 
Considering the many excellent features 
of the old machine, it is a wonder that 
nothing has been done to place it on the 
market ere this. A certain number of 
machines were built several years ago, 
and have been in successful _ operation 
ever since, being to-day as good as when 
first started. 

There are three things which may be 
said of this machine without fear of con- 
tradiction : 

1. It is the simplest and easiest ma- 
chine to operate. 

2. It is the most economical as regards 
cost of operating ; and, 


ADVERTISING 


2 COMPOSING 


TYPE- 


MACHINE. 


SETTING MACHINE. 

3. It is the fastest type-setting machine 
in the world. 

These statements are not made reck- 
lessly nor without due regard to proper 
practical and technical considerations. 
The machine was tested recently in an 
establishment where there are two in 
daily operation alongside of a type-set- 
ting machine of another make. The op- 
erators were busy on regular work, and 
were timed for one hour, without their 
knowing that a record was being kept. 

The following is the result of this trial : 

The Empire machine set in one hour 
254 lines of long primer type, 1814 picas 
wide, which represented 5,710 ems, but 
as the justifier had to put two leads be- 
tween each line, the real product may be 
taken as over 6,060 ems. If the leads 
were measured, the matter would repre- 
sent 8,055 eis. 

On the other type-setting machine 


SUPPLEMENT, 13 
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referred 
to, there 
were set 
during 
the same 
time 125 

— lines of 
long primer type, 16 picas wide, which 
represented 2,500 ems, and as the justifier 
on this machine also had to put two leads 
between each line, the real product may 
be taken as about 2,700, or if measured 
with the leads in it, would amount to 
3,500 ems. 

The conditions under which these ma- 
chines were running were about equal, 
the operators all being men of average 
experience, two to each machine, and a 
boy to each distributer. The Empire op- 
erator had manuscript copy, while the 
other had reprint. 

The increased output of the Empire 
machine is mainly attributable to the 
fact that the keyboard can be manipu- 
lated at any speed for which the ability 
of the operator calls. The type cannot 
become transposed, as on other machines, 
where the operator has to wait for some 
letters to travel a certain distance to pre- 
vent them from becoming transposed. 

The space holders are so constructed as 
to facilitate the work of the justifier and 
enable him to keep pace with the operator 
at the keys. Another advantage is the 
position of the type, right in front of the 
operator, and still another gain is the fact 
that the keys are much easier to manipu- 
late than those on the other machine, 
which have to be touched gently with 
the points of the fingers. 

The distributing machine is entirely 
separated from the composer. It requires 
so little attention that one boy can at- 
tend to two machines at once, and there 
is little or no breakage or stoppage. It 
is dificult to imagine any- 
thing more satisfactory for 
the distribution of type, 
and it must be seen to be ap- 
preciated at its full worth. 

The features of merit 
claimed for the Empire 
machine are as follows : 

«The face of the type is 
not touched in manipula- 
tion in the composing or 
distributing machines. 
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«The distribution of type is entirely 
automatic. 

«‘This machine does not break type. 

The machine ‘nick’ in the type is only 
one one-hundredth of an inch in depth— 
much shallower than that used for the 
other machines—and does not practically 
weaken the body of the type. The mech- 
anism of both the setter and distributer 
is such that there is no strain upon the 
type. 
«The justifying of the type directly 
from the setter saves much time, the 
space channels and other appliances used 
in connection therewith rendering it ex- 
ceedingly convenient and easy. 

«« The type cases, or hoppers, are more 
quickly and easily transferred from the 
distributer to the setter, and vice versa, 
than in any other machine, and being 
made of corrugated metal, are much 
lighter in proportion to their strength. 

‘«« The position of the keys and the con- 
venient arrangement on the keyboard of 
the letters and figures very materially as- 
sist the operator in their manipulation. 

‘«The parts of the machines are made 
interchangeable and easily transferred 
from one to another, or replaced, in case 
of accident. 

‘It is not necessary, in placing a page 
of type on the distribution table, to raise 
the same from the galley, as the table 
and galley are so adjusted as to allow 
the type to be moved from one to the 
other without danger of disarrangement. 

‘* All the small parts of the machines 
are made with a regard to strength as 
well as utility, and not liable to break or 
get out of order. 

««The price paid to operators on these 
machines per thousand ems is very much 
lower than for hand composition ; in this 
respect, there is naturally a great saving 
to the employer, while the operator earns 
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larger wages than by hand composition. 

‘« Each machine will handle two bodies 
of type, to wit: One machine brevier and 
bourgeois, one machine long primer and 
small pica. 

«‘Unlike all other machines, this ma- 
chine requires no machinist to look af- 
ter it. 

‘‘ Being a movable type machine, it is 
adapted alike to newspaper and the finest 
book work, the character of the composi- 
tion being as perfect as hand work.”’ 

As stated above, the composing and 
distributing machines are entirely sep- 
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view of the operator through the glass 
fronts. Behind the bottom of each chan- 
nel of the case is a steel pusher, « A,” 
Figs. 7 and 8, which the depression of 
the corresponding key, «B,’’ will force 
through the slot at the bottom of the 
case against the foot of the lowest type 
in the channel, which it will force for- 
ward, out of the case. The key being re- 
leased, a spring withdraws the pusher, 
and the row of types, under their own 
weight and that of a free slug, falls to 
the bottom of the channel, leaving the 
next type in position to be forced out by 
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THE DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 


arate from each other. The following 
mechanical descriptions will explain the 
method by which each does its work: 


THE COMPOSING i ACHINE. 


In the composing machine, three cases, 
containing eighty-four channels, are ar- 
ranged at the top of the machine, each in 
a separate cradle with glass fronts. The 
cradle is rocked to the horizontal posi- 
tion and the filled cases slipped into it 
and rocked into a perpendicular position, 
in which the faces of the type are all in 


a pusher when the key is again touched. 

Fig. 7 shows the pusher, «‘A,’’ retract- 
ed, and Fig. 8 shows the pusher, «A,”’ 
forcing the lowermost type out after the 
key is depressed. The type, when re- 
leased, drops into its own channel in the 
front plate upon the glass, down which 
it slides foot foremost. The front plate 
is a series of converging grooves, one to 
each letter, cut in a metal table. This 
grooved plate, with its glass covering, is 
set at an angle inclining downward and 
backward, so that the glass covers all the 
grooves and becomes the bottom of each 
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A B eC D D4 Fr 
Fig. 3 


channel. At the foot of the front plate is 
a pendulum gate, through which the type 
pass into a race or channel, in which a 
continuous line of type is formed ; a cam 
running in the race drives each letter as 
it drops, and the whole line, ahead, keep- 
ing a place continually open to receive 
another type, and the line is thus kept 
constantly moving toward the justifier. 

The justifier holds in his left hand an 
instrument called a « grab,’’ adjusted to 
the required measure, and draws the 
needed length from the line into the 
composing -stick, which is simply two 
abutments upon a composing-rule, where 
he justifies the line. Convenient to his 
hand is a series of channels of spaces, 
and at the bottom of each channel are 
thumb-pieces, so arranged that the pinch- 
ing of them together leaves between the 
thumb and finger of the justifier one, 
two, or three of the particular quadrats 
or spaces he may desire. Adjacent to 
this space-furnishing mechanism is a 
galley containing the large quadrats, 
which are kept so arranged that the jus- 
tifier takes with his ‘‘ grab’’ blank as he 
needs it. The composing-stick, rule, and 
width of galley room are adjustable to 
the required measure, and the usual gal- 
leys are employed, being quickly put on 
and taken off. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The face of the type is not touched in 
manipulation in the composing or dis- 
tributing machines. 





Fig. 6. 


— 


GH 
Fig. 4- 


The distribution of type is entirely 
automatic. 

This machine does not break type. The 
machine ‘‘ nick’’ in the type is only one 
one-hundredth of an inch in depth— 
much shallower than that used for other 
machines—and does not practically weak- 
en the body of the type. The mechanism 
of both the setter and distributer is such 
that there is no strain upon the type. 

The justifying of the type directly from 
the setter saves much time, the space 
channels and other appliances used in 
connection therewith rendering it ex- 
ceedingly convenient and easy. 


THE DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 


A block of type is placed upon the gal- 
ley of the distributer and kept continually 
pressed toward the machine by a weighted 
follower. As the type is pushed off the line 
by the type-driver, it is received by one 
of a series of carriers, of which there are 
two rows, represented in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1 shows the carrier empty, and Fig. 
2 the carrier holding a type. The edge 
of the type opposite the usual foundry 
nick is notched with two shallow nicks, 
differing in position for every type used, 
as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

This nicked edge is exposed to the ac- 
tion of the nick-pin and feeler-slide mech- 
anism. In Fig. 5 the feeler-slide and car- 
rier are shown; but the pins and nicks do 
not match. Fig. 6 is the same, but with 
the pins and nicks corresponding when 
the type enters and goes forward. 

The adoption of the Empire machine 
by many of the largest and highest-class 
magazines and newspapers in New York 
City speaks volumes for its efficiency. 
Interested parties desiring further infor- 
mation may obtain it by addressing their 
requests to the office of the company, 
Mail and Express Building, New York 
City. 
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THE MUSIC FOR THE MOOD. 


“T“HIS advertisement of the A€folian is 

published with the idea of interest- 
ing music-loving people who would like 
to have the best music always at their 
command and in theirown homes. There 
are three incorrect impressions more or 
less prevalent among these people. One 
is that the Afolian is in some sense a toy ; 
another, that its music is like that of an 
ordinary organ; the other, that being 
partly mechanical, it must have some af- 
finity with a hand-organ or a music-box. 
These are the ideas we wish to correct. 
We appeal to fair-minded people, and ask 
them to let us explain as nearly as we 
can, just what the A£olian is. 

Sooner or later, everv home in America 
will have its Aolian. It is inevitable in 
a nation of music lovers. With its «in- 
finite variety’’ of effects, and its endless 
répertoire, the AZolian can never grow 
stale. A piano may degenerate into an 
article of furniture—an A®olian, never. 
There are a hundred thousand voiceless 
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pianos in America to-day. Housewifely 
cares, social duties—many things encroach 
upon the time of the American woman to 
so great an extent that she cannot give 
her piano enough attention even to keep 
her wrists firm and her fingers supple. 
Eternal practice is the price of proficient 
piano-playing. How delightfully differ- 
ent is the Afolian! Ready at any time 
without warning — without preparation. 

Any sort of music; from the severely 
classic to the popular air the newsboy 
whistles. One may entertain a critical 
musical company, or furnish airs for the 
dance with equal facility. A different pro- 
gram every evening if one chooses—al- 
ways ‘‘the music for the mood.’’ Music 
gives happy, wholesome entertainment, 
enlivens, brightens, brings contentment. 
A child continuously subjected to the re- 
fining influences of music, moved by the 
thoughts, the sensations, the feelings, 
which good music induces, cannot grow 
up into a very bad man or woman. 
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There was an inscription over the door 
of the library at Thebes—*: Medicine for 
the Soul.’"’ That may be truly said of 
books, but how much more truly of mu- 
sic. Music is close to the heart. It goes 
thrilling, pulsating into the innermost 
center of one’s being, lifting, exhilarating, 
soothing, comforting. Out of an hour of 
sadness, it brings serene faith. Its sooth- 
ing, smoothing peacefulness rubs out the 
wrinkles of worry; the brain-sickness and 
weargness of intense business excitement. 

All of us have not the time required for 
the acquisition 
of such manual 
skill as is neces- , 
sary for the pro- 
duction of good 
music. Few of 
us have the abil- 
ity of an artist. 
All of us have 
an intense love 
for and enjoy- 
ment in music. 
Each of us may 
have just the 
music he most 
needs and ad- 
mires, exactly 
when he wants 
it, played with just the expression his 
mood calls for. He may have a program 
made of one kind of music, or another, or 
of various kinds. He may have a Beeth- 
oven sonata, followed by Yankee Doodle, 
and that by Schubert’s Serenade. He may 
have a Strauss waltz, or a Wagner over- 
ture. He may have humor or tragedy, 
pathos or mirth, sentiment or solemnity. 

The how is told in one word—AZOLIAN. 

The A£Zolian is sufficiently mechanical to 
eliminate the necessity of a tedious, tech- 


LA 





CALVE’'S MUSIC-ROOM 





IN EDISON'S STUDY. 
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nical education. In the ordinary musical 
drill there is too much technique, too 
much theory. So much time is consumed 
in learning to read and produce the notes, 
that only the few have further time to 
properly study expression—the real soul 
of the music. The pianist or organist 
must be something of a mechanic, he 
must possess, or acquire? manual dexteri- 
ty. Even at his best, he is limited. He has 
ten fingers—no more. Even Rubinstein 
has his limit in digital dexterity and power. 
The AZolian has no limits. It produces 
a note, or any 
number of 
notes, long or 
short, fast or 
slow, the dream- 
iest largo, or the 
sharpest, crisp- 
est staccato, 
with equal ease 
—equal preci- 
sion. Its exe- 
cution is per- 
fect. It cannot 
be otherwise. 
It is mechan- 
ical. It takes 
the mechanical 
part of the play- 
ing out of the player's hands and off of 
his mind, leaving all of his brain and all 
of his fingers free and clear to absorb 
and interpret the music—to give it soul- 
ful, harmonious expression. The pro- 
duction of notes is mechanical, whether 
the machine be human or not. And the 
human machine is much less accurate 
than the machine of wood and iron. 
The olian looks like an upright piano 
and sounds like an orchestra. It hasa 
majestic volume of tone, which is con- 
trolled by stops as in an organ. It may 
be tremulously sweet and low, or may vi- 
brate and thrill and thunder with all the 
power of a full orchestral rendition. The 
touch of a finger changes the time—from 
presto to andante, from allegro to adagio 
—in an instant. The player has absolute 
control of the instrument. As he han- 
dles the stops, it responds with more than 
lifelike celerity and precision. What 


’ he needs more than anything else, is a 


love of music. Nothing more is neces- 
sary, save a slight acquaintance with 
the instrument. In a week's time, the 
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veriest novice in music can render beau- 
tifully the most difficult pieces. 

The motive power 
of an A£olian is fur- 
nished by bellows, 
operated by pedals, 


as inanorgan. The 
AEolian may be 


played upon just 
like an organ. The 
keyboard and the 
AZolian action are 
separate, and either 
may be used with- 
out the other. 

The music comes in rolls and is perfo- 





ANTON SEIDL 


rated. Short openings 
make short notes and 
long ones long notes. 


The time is regulated by 
the motor stop, which 
accelerates or retards the 
speed of the music-roll. 
When the roll is placed 
in position, a few move- 
ments of the pedals start 
the music. Ev- 
ery note is ac- 
curately, ex- 
actly produced. The performer 
has only to think of the time 
and the expression. The Afolian 
is never ill—never feels disin- } 
clined to play—never refuses— 
never has to practice. It is ready 
on the instant to play any piece 
music ever composed. The 
catalogue of AZolian perforated 
music-sheets comprises many 
thousand selections, and every day adds 
new numbers to the list. If the piece you 
want is not on the list, it will be made at 
once, and you can have it at the usual price 
The AZolian has never 
been shown toa musician 
who did not praise it 
highly. Those whose 
names have been made 
immortal by their musi- 
cianly skill and knowl- 
edge, have been strong- 
est in their encomiums. 
They appreciate it at 
once. They recognize im- 
mediately what it is to 
have a magnificent clas- 
sical répertoire directly 





PATRICK S. GILMORE. 


o! 





PABLO SARASATE. 





CARMENCITA 
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at hand without laborious preparation. 
They know better than any one else how 
tedious is the long, persistent, patient prac- 
tice, the intent study, the manual effort, 


necessary to accomplish, with their hands, 
A£olian does for them instantly, 
The Aio- 


what the 
without effort—without worry. 
lian eliminates the me- 
chanical from the mu- 
sical. It separates the 
soul of the music from 
its body. Gives art full 
sway, unhampered by 
dreary drudgery. 

Suppose the best 
pianist in the world 
wished to hear the Tan- 
hauser Overture. It 
would take weeks, pos- 
sibly months, for him 
to learn it well enough 
to please his own crit- 
icalear. With the o- 
lian, he has, in two minutes, a more per- 
fect technical production than he could 
achieve in two months with a piano. 

The famous bandmaster, Pat- 
rick S. Gilmore, said of it: 

‘It affords me much pleasure to send 
you my approval of your novel and ad- 
mirable instrument, the A¢olian ; easy of 
control, and assuming the burden of many 
years of technical study and labor. It will 
bring into the family circle. and familiar- 
ize to all,a class of music rarely listened 
to, except in the concert hall ot theater, 


and willlead toa higher appreciation and 
greater love forthe * Divine art’ of music. 

Edouard de Reszke, basso of 
the Abbey & Grau Opera Com- 
pany, expresses himself thus : 

The value of the AZolian should be 
easily recognized, for it seems to me its 
field of usefulness is unlimited. I have 
noted its good quality of tone, and clearly defined 
execution ; these essentials which are combined with 
ease of operation and adaptabil- 
ity to orchestral scores, render it 
attractive to lovers of the high- 
est grades of music, and inval- 
ae = to those who are unable 

> play, yet have a taste and de- 
cane to inte rpret this music for 
themselves. As an aid to the 
cultivation of musical art, the 
olian will, undoubtedly, play 
an important part.’ 





EDOUARD DE RESZKE, 


Jean Lasalle, the bari- 
tone of the Abbey & Grau 
Opera Company, says: 

“I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it, not only to the unedu- 
cated music lovers, but to mus7- 


cians as well. The former can, 
with very little study and prac- 





JEAN LASALLE. 


tice, enjov the pleasure of per- 
forming for themselves, music of the most varied 
character ; the latter can, through its aid, become 


familiar with the most difficult compositions, with- 
out spending weeks and months in tiresome practice. 
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Anton Seidl, who is well known as the 
conductor of the N. Y. Philharmonic So- 
ciety, says: 

“The Aolian has interested me greatly, so much 
so, that I take no hesitation in saying that I regard 
it as a very useful and meritorious invention. I can 
readily conceive that it will enable even those who 
cannol play, to produce on the Molian nearly every- 
thing to which they wish to listen, for the manual 
skill that is necessary should be easily and quickly 
enough acquired by everybody.” 


Mr. S. B. Mills, the well-known com- 
poser and pianist, came to our warerooms 
to see the Aolian. Before he left, he 
wrote the following : 


“To-day, for the first time, I heard your remark- 
able instrument. I had always supposed that the 
£olian was a mere mechanical invention, and as 
such, not worthy of serious consideration. Permit 
me to acknowledge my error, and to heartily congrat- 
ulate you on your splendid contribution to the world 
of music. The AZolian should be a wonderful educa- 
tor ; the introduction of such an instrument into the 
homes of the people, would do more than any other 
one thing to cultivate a love for and appreciation of 
the highest grades of music.”’ 


-ablo Sarasate, the great violinist, 
writes : 


“It was with great pleasure that I recently heard 
one of your Xolians, and I truly believe that this 
wonderful invention is destined for a great future. 
As a musical instrument, the Afolian is ‘arézstic’ in 
the true sense of the word.”’ 


Carmencita saw the A®olian from still 
another standpoint. She says: 


“ For dance music, the A2olian has no rival. In 
your catalogue I found several pieces of my réper- 
toire, and I have played them with great delight.” 


The Aolian has also the endorsement 
of hundreds of the leading singers and 
musical artists in all parts of the world. 
The names of a very few of the prominent 
people who have Afolians in their houses 
are given below : 


Mr. J. A. Armour, 
Mr. P. D. Armour, Jr., 
Mr. F. G. Bourne 
Mr. W. T. Buckley, 
Mr. W. D. Barnes, 
Mr. M. D. C. Borden, 
Mr. F. Brandreth, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. George N. Curtis, 
Mr. J. W. Curtis, 
Mrs. T. M. Carnegie, 
Mrs. George W. Childs, 
Mr. Samuel H. Cramp, 
Mr. A. J. Drexel, Sr., 
Mr. A. J. Drexel, Jr., 
Mr. J. R. Drexel, 
Mr. Thos. A. Edison, 
Mr. W. D. Ellis, 
Mr. George W. Elkins, 
Mr. George J. Gould, 
Mr. Ogden Goelet. 
Gen. E. Burd Grubb, Dr. W. Seward Webb, 
Judge J. C. Gray, Mr. J. Hood Wright, 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, and 
Maria Christina, 
Queen of Spain. 
The Grand Duke Alexander Michailovitch, 
of Russia. 
Sefior Porfirio Diaz, 
President Republic of Mexico. 
Sefior Rafael Nunez, 
President United States of Colombia. 


Mr. Robert Graves, 

Mr. H. D. Hart, 

Mr. John R. Hegeman, 
Mr. D. M. Hildreth, 

Mr. Eugene Higgins, 
Mr. Wm. T. Helmuth, Jr., 
Mr. Harry Hamlin, 

Mr. James Hanan, 

Mr. E. R. Ladew, 

Mr. Chas. Lanier, 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Jos. Milbank, 

Mr. Isaac Milbank, 

Mr. KE. D. Morgan, 

Mn. Wm. Rockefeller, 
Mr. E. C. Stanton, 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mr. Lorillard Spencer, 
Mr. Spencer Trask, 

Mr F.T. Wall, 
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Only preéminent merit could secure 
such high endorsement and the patronage 
of people who certainly can and do have 
the best of everything. If it is worth the 
while of these to buy and play the olian, 
it certainly is an instrument worthy of 
investigation and serious consideration. 

There are five styles of the Aolian, each 
style being made in a variety of cases. 
The higher grades have beautifully artis- 
tic cases, and are fully equal in appear- 
ance to the best pianos. Style 800, which 
is the lowest priced, is two hundred and 
ten dollars. Style 750 is two hundred 
and thirty dollars. Style 1250 is three 
hundred dollars. Style 1500 is five hun- 
dred dollars. The Aolian Grand—the 
finest and handsomest of all—is seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. These prices 
are invariable, but the whole sum need 
not be paid at once, unless the purchaser 
chooses todo so. Terms of payment have 
been arranged, which place the Aolian 
within the reach of every music lover. 

There are Afolian agencies in most of 
the large cities. At any of these, visitors 
are always welcomed. They are not im- 
portuned to buy. We are exceedingly 
anxious that everybody should know and 
appreciate this wonderful instrument. We 
cannot hope that everybody will buy at 
once, so we are not disappointed when 
one comes in and looks and listens and 
goes away. If the Aolian cannot sell it- 
self, we cannot sell it, because we can by 
no possibility adequately set forth its 
merits with mere words. 

We have issued a large and very com- 
plete catalogue, which tells-in detail just 
how the AZolian is made and played. It 
gives as good a description of it as is pos- 
sible. We will send the catalogue to all 
who ask for it. 

THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, 
18 West 23d St., New York. 


BOSTON, MASS.: Mason & Hamlin Co., 155 Tremont St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St 
CHICAGO, ILL.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave. & Adams St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Kohler & Chase, 26 O'Farrell St 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: The L. Grunewald Co., 127 Canal St 
BALTIMORE, MD.: Sanders & Stayman, 13 N. Charles St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: Henricks Music Co., toro Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH.: F. J.Schwankovsky. 238 Woodward Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 0.: The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 29 The Arcade. 
TROY, N. Y.: Cluett & Sons, 263 River St. 
ALBANY, N. Y.: Cluett & Sons, 49 State St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: F. Knoll, 45 Niagara St. 
TOLEDO, O.: The Whitney & Currier Co., 219 Summit St. 
BURLINGTON, IA.: Lange & Minton, 320 N. Third St. 
MONT AL, CAN.: L. E. N. Pratte, 1617 Notre Dame St. 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Sanders & Stayman, 934 ** F "’ St... N. W. 
DENVER, COLO.: The Knight-Campbell Music Co., 16th and 
California Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 921 Main St. 
LONDON: George Whight & Co., General Agents. 
MELBOURNE: Jabez Carnegie & Sons, General Agents. 
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That Delicious Flavor 


which you relish so much in the Soups served at the 
best Cafés, can be secured at home, by using 


Extract of BEEF. 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in 
no other way. 
It is a concentrated Soup ‘‘Stock,” pure, palatable 
“and economical. A two ounce jar sells for forty cents 
and contains enough Extract to make 4o plates of soup. 
Send for our little book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles,” 
—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 











Mellinskood 
Children 


everywhere are the best advertisement of Mellin’s 
Food: with their sound bodies, straight limbs, 
bright eyes, plump cheeks and fresh, radiant faces, 
they are the highest types of happy, healthy child- 
hood, and the best evidence that Mellin’s Food 
fulfills every requisite of a food for infants. 







Our Book for the instruction of mothers sent free on application. 










DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 






When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For thirty years used with best results for the 
PREVENTION OF MENTAL AND NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN, 


and for restoring strength and vigor to the 
overworked, weakened, or brain-wearied. 


/t contains nothing injurious. Formula on each Jabel. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Druggists, or by mail ($1.00). None genuine without this signature 727" 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, “& 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, hay fever, sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


The Dearest 
. Spot 
¢ on Karth 


_ is the spot that’s washed out 
without Pearline.  \t ccsts in 
clothes, in. the rubbing . and 
scrubbing that wears them out 
A ® quickly; it takes twice the time, 
and double the labor. It’s expensive washing before you get 
through with it—and the cost comes home to you, no matter 
who the work. 

Pearline saves money by saving work; wear, and time. It 
hurts nothing; washes and cleans everything. It costs no 
more than cummon soap, but it does more. It’s cheap to 
begin with—but it’s cheapest in the end. 


Beware of imitations of PEARLINE which are being peddled from door 
to Goss, 106 JAMES PYLE, New York. 















«The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence."’ 


The finest stationery is so essential to polite correspondence that it 
is well to purchase that which is recognized as correct. 
oy The Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke, are the largest 
ky, manufacturers of fine writing papers in the world, their 
“ Standard Linen” being a decided favorite in the best 
society. You cannot fail to be suited by some one of 
the great variety of their papers, samples of which can 
be seen at your dealer. Insist on having “ Whiting’s.” 


New York Offices: 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 148 to 152 Duane Street, N.Y. 






When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The Japanese Have Won 


an enviable reputation for t1eir skill in accurately reproducing in the 





form of jute rugs many of the rarest an¢ most beautiful Oriental pieces. 
Our 1894 importations of Japanese jute rugs 
show an unusually wide range of these fine 
Turkish, India, and Persian effects, and are 
notable for their exquisite lustre and superior 
weave. Sizes, in feet, of best quality made: 





1.6 x 3, - $0.60 6x 6, - $4.50 
ka, - 1.00 '. 6x ‘9g, - 6.75 
$x 3, - 1.15 7 x 10, - 8.75 
3 x 6, - 2.25 8 x 10; - 10.00 
4x 8, - 4.00 9 Xx 12, - 13.50 12x15, - 22.50 
Mail Orders Have Immediate Attention. Send for General Catalogue. 





A. A. Vantine & Co. 
Largest Ienportérs ; Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 
AN 877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW TARIFF 


will not affect the 
quality of our 
Porcelain - Lined 
Baths; they will 
still be the best 
in the world. 

The quality 
sold abroad is unsalable here, because we have es- 
tablished a higher standard. 

If you want the best, see that “S. M. CO.” is on 
the bottom. 








STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Catalogue free. Box 1454(C, Pittsburg, Pa. 


When you write, please mentien “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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For Weak Women. 


There is no preparation in the world that 
strengthens weak mothers like Scott’s 
Emulsion. It is beneficial in any form of 
emaciating or wasting, but it is especially 
helpful to mothers and nurses who are 
nursing babies. It gives them strength 
and also makes their milk rich with the 
kind of nourishment all babies need. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the essence of nourishment. It pre- 
vents excessive wasting. It possesses 
food properties which are essential to 
all babies and all growing children, and 
which in adults makes the system strong 
enough to cope successfully with Emaci- 
ation, Coughs, Colds, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, Loss of Flesh, Blood Diseases and 


Any Condition of Wasting. 








Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret compound. Its formula is en- 
dorsed by all physicians. Babies and children love the taste of it. 


Send for a pamphlet-—FREE. 
Scott & Bowne, New York. Druggists sell it. 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER Do you know 
oA what a good cup 
} Of chocolate is? 
| If not, why not 
buy a cake of 
Chocolat-Menier 
and prepare it 
as follows? 


“TAKE one of ‘the six 
sticks e each half-pound 
| packa break it into 
— Smal heome and dissolve 
in three etivepentine of water, over a brisk fire; stir until 
completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk for two cups 
and boil for about five minutes. Water may be used in place 
of milk. 


Chocolat-Menier 


should be used exclusively ; it 
Defies all honest Competition. 


[ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
CHOCOLAT 
MENIER ‘ 


Annual Sates ExcereD 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 








If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, Amer- 
ican Branch, No. 86 West 
Broadway, N. Y. City, or 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











TOILET SOArP 


Equal to the highest grade soaps, but sold 
at rag. per cake. Combines the healthful 
cleansing of pure, sweet soap, with the grate- 
ful emollient qualities of CUCUMBER JUICE. 


For Sale by Dealers. If your Bester dges not have it, send 
cents for ple Cake by mail. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Chicago, ill. 


Manufacturer of high-grade Toilet Soaps and Florentine Perfumes. 








PREVENT 


DANDRUFF and BALDNESS. 


“The chief 
requirement of 
the Hair is 
CLEANLINESS 
—thorough 
shampooing for 
women once, a 
fortnight, and 
for men once a 
week.” 


“THE BEST AGENTS 
for the purpose are ‘pure,’ ‘mild,’ ‘anti- 
septic’ soap.and water.” 


PACKER’S 


TAR 
tologi ted above. I 
S OA » is the coh anus wale 


and prescribed by most physicians in pre- 
ventive and remedial treatment of Dan- 
druff, Baldness and Skin Diseases. 


comprehends the qualities re- 
quired by the well known der- 








ED. PINAUD’S LATEST 
at—_ExQvuUISITE—*« 
Parisian - Perfumes: 


PAQUITA LILY. FRENCH PANSY. 
AURORA TULIP. ACACIA DE FRANCE. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





REED anD BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, ; 
13 Maiden Lane, } New York City. 


THE « TRAJAN ”’ PATTERN. 












E call attention of all lovers of ele- vase 
gant and artistic TABLE SILVER SOLID SILVER 
to our TRAJAN PATTERN illustrated GOODS. 


here, and which we furnish in 
all the regular and special 

pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 


Our line embraces a full and 
complete assortment of articles, 
both useful and ornamental, wrought 
in artistic and novel designs. GIFTS FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs for 
special occasions, places, and events. Fine Enamel 


Decorations a specialty. 
Erade Park 
Our Goods Sold by all Leading 


Jewelers. ARIES 


CHICAGO: 34 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 925 Chestnut St. Sterling 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: TAUNTON, MASS. 














Gentleman’s Desk Ornament 
POCKET-KNIFE SHARPENER 


Mounted in 
Silver Plate. 






Finest Quality 
Arkansas 
Stone 





Hull size, 


THIS IS ONE OF A THOUSAND NOVELTIES PRODUCED BY THE 


PAIRPOINT MFG. CO. 
New Bedford, lass. 


Silver Plate, Cut Glass, Decorated French China. 


YOUR JEWELER HAS, OR CAN GET THIS ARTICLE FOR YOU. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. MONTREAL. 





























When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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PF UTAN FOOD AND ITS 
ARTIFICIAL DIGESTION. 


A NEW SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


igh a short time ago eminent scientists made a 

great discovery. They discovered that starches 
best fatten thin people. Everything seems simple 
after some one else has found it out. If we had 
thought, we would have remembered that for ages 
doctors have forbidden sTARCHY foods to people 
who wanted to get ¢hiz. It follows they ought to 
recommend STARCHY food to people who want to get 
fat. Nobody knows why they haven't done so. 
Nobody knows why they don’t a//do so now. But 
they are learning. More are recommending it every 
day. They are beginning to believe in Paskola, be- 
cause Paskola is a starchy food. 

It has long been known that starchy gpods are the 
most natural foods for man. Of the four chief 
chemical divisions of human food, viz., starches, 
fats, albumens, and salts, starch is the most impor- 
tant, fats the least important. 

If we had starch we could do without fatty food. 
We would die if we tried to do without starchy 
foods. 

Many people are dying to-day because their 
digestive organs cannot digest starchy foods. They 
eat plenty of starch, but they can’t digest it. The 
undigested food poisons them. They keep thin. 
They keep getting thinner. There is but one hope 
for them: Paskola. 

One reason that Paskola will help them is because 
it is a starchy food. 

Another reason is because it is an artificially- 
digested food. % 

Nothing but starchy foods will ever make you fat, 
strong and hearty. Meat or albuminous foods mere- 
ly repair waste tissue. But even if they were pre- 
digested, they would not make you fat. 

The starchy foods, such as grains and their prod- 
ucts and most vegetables, are nature’s source of fat. 

Paskola is simply a pre-digested starch food, com- 
bined with natural organic ferments which aid the 
digestion of other food. 

Paskola is the only food which will rest a tired 
stomach. Paskola creates an appetite for other 
foods and helps your stomach to digest them. It 
also tones up and gives strength to the feeble 
stomach. 

The old, old notion about fats and oils and fatty 





foods making a person fat is fast fading away. 
The most eminent scientists and medical men have 
long since ceased to believe in it. The rank and file 
of the profession are fast following their example. 

Even if fatty food could make people strong and 
fat, all the good it would do would be to well people, 
for it is only well people’s stomachs that can stand it. 
Well people don’t need food that will make them 
fat. They are generally fat already. If they 
weren't fat, they wouldn’t be well. 

It is just the people who need food that will make 
them fat whose stomachs can’t stand fatty food. We 
can’t fight nature. Thin, sick people have a very 
general and decided aversion to fats and oils. That 
ought to be sufficient proof to us that fat is not what 
they need to make them well. 

Even the thinnest and sickest people like Paskola. 

They like other starchy foods, too. They proba- 
bly eat a good deal of such food. Nature allows 
them to do so. They have no decided aversion to 
it; this is a proof that starchy foods are necessary 
to the system. 

The reason that the food thin people eat does not 
make them fat is simply that they do not digest it. 
They are sick, and that is the sickness they suffer 
from. Most dyspeptics cannot even retain ~starch 
food on their stomachs. It ferments and. ‘forms 
noxious gases. They are in the unhappy state of 
needing starch food so badly that they aré slowly 
dying for the want of it, and yet they cannot digest 
it. The most delicate stomachs can retait Pa ola. 

The great difference between ordinarys; tural 
starch food and Paskola is, that Paskola ‘is. pre- 
digested by the aid of certain vegetable principles, 
and is capable of assisting the digestion of ‘other 
foods. Paskola is superseding Cod Liver Oil be- 
cause it is pleasant to the taste and is far more ef- 
fective in its operation. 

Paskola cannot be expected to make people fat 
who are in perfect health. Such people may be thin 
naturally, like the Italian Greyhound. People who 
are in perfect health should ‘‘let well enough alone.” 

We have several pamphlets on the subject of 
Digestion, Foods, and Health, which are very in- 
teresting, and which we will mail free to any ad- 
dress on request. 


PASKOLA IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE PRE-DIGESTED FOOD COPIPANY, P. 0. Box 1503, New York. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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STERLING SILVER AT STARTLING PRICES. 


We illustrate this month a téte-a-téte set, 
Queen Anne in design and just imported 
from London. It is made to our special 
order, and we assure those interested that it 
is the richest, most graceful and prettiest set 
that has ever been produced. We offer it at 
L : the surprising price of $47.50, and will send 
Ute Tite it to any address on approval. A case of 
‘ suede or chamois, $4.00 extra. Our new 
price-list, containing thousands of illustrations of 
silver and gold jewelry, diamonds, watches and 
silverware, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of stamps (4 cents). 











sees and Silverware worn or passé accumulates 
in every household. We will purchase YOURS for 
its intrinsic or melting value (we assay monthly), or 
will credit your account in exchange for more service- 
able articles. Send by registered mail or express. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New-York. 

= A Mi LRA NL me WY Gt “5 
M2 5 Cli Mili ; —< CD SAY r(( NGI TA Ge ¢) 
© ‘Silver Plate That Wears.” 





























CN Ask your dealer for : 

7s a Trade Mark i 

y= 9 her oem Ge 

a Meriden Britannia Co S. “Serie 

3 It has all the artistic character = > 

of the best solid ware at from j 

one fourth to one eighth the cost. 
And it wears. Otherwise we 

would not have the largest busi- 

ness in our line j in a the, world. 



























Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, Knives,etc. 
For Sale by dealers everywhere. ~~ 
Made by ne - 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, =“ “nsvaved Cafe Set 
Also, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, llamilton, Ont., and London, England. 


G : — 
(ess td) ' fall PFS: dati 


milisill 


\) in 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


SPAULDING & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Gold and Silver Smiths 


CHICAGO. 





An 
Ecclesiastical Department 


is anew and important feature of our establish- 
ment. It embraces all manner of devotional 
requisites and ornaments, from an inexpensive 
emblem to the most elaborate pulpit. All our 
ecclesiastical goods are the products of the 
Gorham Mfg. Co. We have published a 
book about this department which gives prices 
and detailed information. Mailed free. 


30 Ave. de l’Opera Cor. State & Jackson Sts. 
PARIS CHICAGO 











Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 








A constantly increas- 


ing variety of cut 






glass, for the table 









and for ornaments. 





No piece genuine without 








our trade-mark label. 


‘* Dorflinger c Sons, 
New York. 






~ Cracker Jar—Nickel Silver Cover. 
When. you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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FINE CHINA 


f (CUCUMBERS 
RICH CUT GLASS < 
We sell High Class China, ite Cut . 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Glass about ¥ less than any other \ 


house in the U. Ss. Qur 174-page illus- For it’s good for 
rated catalogue free. nd for it ‘ 
This Bon-Bon a sample eens from ; all the wor k it 


will do—A thing 
INZ i 





gon an of use and 
SN be, beauty — 
“> EBS ED Plated to 
We i! wear four 
. generations. 
6-inch rich Cut Glass handled Bon-Bon, deeply 
cut, beautifully polished. Only 88.85 each. =$ _ It’s stamped 
4 PRA we noaers. 


flat-ware trade mark. — Made 
C) by Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co , Wallingford, Conn. 


thy 








: What a Postage 
: Stamp will do 


$ Mail it with your * address and 
$ you'll receive the prettiest book ‘et 
¢ of the year—full of pictures of 
$ eye-delighting Jamp shades of 
$ dreamy silk. 


Boston Art Lamp SHape Co., - 
1 West Street, near Washington Street, Boston. 
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Simplicity is often 
the very height of rich- 


ness in mantel construc- 





tion these days, and a 
mantel need .not be 
costly to be’ “beautiful 


and appropriate. As in most matters, so 









in mantel designing, specialists are after 





all least expensive and most satisfactory. 
Our long experience fits us to suggest the right thing 
in all styles of architecture. Write us if you contem- 
plate building. 

The Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd.,Cor, Hudson & Spring Sts., New York 


‘Sterling: Silver Inlaid| 


Spoons and Forks will give you 
the service of solid silver. 
Guaranteed 25 years. 





















PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2 ,1886. 








Sterling Silver Match Boxes; full 
size; richly ornamented: of excep- 
tional value. Price, $2.00, 


Nail File. Handle of sterling silver: total length 5} inches, 
Price, $1.75. We can furnish either a Button Hook or Ink Eraser 


on the same handle and at the same price. 








Each article is inlaid with silver 
at the wearing points, then pla- 


— __ 









Chased Charm Pencil of sterling silver. Length, when open, 4} inches. 


§ 
ted entire. Stamped on the . 
back. E 
E. STERLING INLAID FEE. 
Ask your Jeweler for our new pattern or Be 
send for folders. . LO Bag Tag. Our special 
Manufact only by wreath; name engraved Thay: apr ome 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILYER C0. Additional marking, 2 centsaletter, Price, $1.00, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. { call goods warranted as represented. . Bend for finely. Mustrated 
NEW YORK. CHICACO. ver Novelties, Gold and Silver. Janie, “P noes freee | 0 conte to $10.00. x 





- of the above articles will be sent by insured mail on receipt of a 9 
STOWELL & CO,, 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass, Estab! 1822, 








When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The cut represents a Fir eplace Mantel made 
of our ORNAMENTAL BRICK. These brick 
are made in steel moulds so that the lines stand out 
in full relief, producing the effect of carved work, 
but in a more finished form. Send 20 cents in post- 
age stamps for our souvenir Sketch Book containing 
40 designs of Fireplace Mantels of various colors, 
and ranging in price from $17.00 upwards. 


PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 











_;) contemplate Bulld- 





Hotels, Office Bulld- ; 
ings or Residences : 
| that they Intend to 5 
é) devote part of thelr 
extensive works to f; 


: : ork 
Weerior 7 
Finishing . E 
























Designs, Specifications and full particu- A 
' lars will be sent on application. Address A 


Works at Wilmington, Del. § 


> Oe -t eee 








—— 





VENETIAN IRON HALL LANTERN, 


20 INCHES HIGH AND 7 INCHES SQUARE. 


With Bracket Hook and Lamp. 


a lescent 
ae = Hued 
Radiance.’’ 


X. P-P. 


Express prepaid to 
any express office in 
the United States. 


Remit by 
Draft or 5 0 
Money = 
Order. 

We also sell the 
Tools and Mate- 
rials to make this 
work yourself. 







More Designs. 
Our Booxist 
Venetian Iron 
for a Stamp. 
D.J.WEED &CO. 

106-8 LIBERTY OT. 


NEW YORK. 













“THE LOST CHORD” 


NO CORD USED IN 


The Caldwell 
Sash Balance. 


A perfect substitute for weights 
and cords for balancing window- 
sash. Have been in use success- 
fully for six years. Can be af- 
plied to old windows without al- 
sping sash or frame. Write for 
circular and price-list. 





Sold by the Hardware Trade. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 10 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. 





THE ONLY SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 





STATIONARY WASH-TUBS. 








When you write, please 


Get the best. 


ite Crockery Wash-Tubs, bavin 
y cl asa 


Send for price-list and catalogue. 


STEWART CERAMIC CO., 


312 PEARL STREET, 


Chicago Branch, 211-213 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
“The Cc p ii. ” 











Do not risk your health by using materials that will 
leak, absorb, oan. and become malodorous and infectious. 

Our solid W 
of continued use in thousands of our best families an 
over fifteen years, stand unrivaled, being imperishable, well- 
glazed, non-porous, and as easi] te. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINKS. 


stood the test 
hospitals for 


NEW YORK 
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$20 
FOR $3. 


During another month we will 
send, prepaid, on receipt of $3, the 
complete collection up to date, of 
*“Shoppell’s Modern Houses,” com- 
prising 27 books (weight 30 pounds), 
in which are described and fully illus- 
trated 850 Buitpine Desiens. Re- 
turnable if not satisfactory. This 
extraordinary offer ($20 worth of 
books for $3) is made on account of 
our removal. Address Tue Co- 
OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN 
Ass’n, 108 Fulton St., 
New York, 








ST 


First Invented, First in Merit, 
First in the homes of our countrymen, 





IT SHORTENS 
YOUR LIFE 


every time you lose your temper. Window- 
shades are awfully aggravating things— 
that is, if they are not put up with the 
right kind of a roller. Of course you know 
that the way to get rid of your window- 
shade annoyance is to use 


The Hartshorn 
Shade 
Roller. 


The genuine bear 

a autograph of 
AUTOORAPH BEL Stewart Harts- 
he horn on label. 
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a 


a 





PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINCS 


Stamped Raised Panels. Permanent. 
FASILY applied in new build- 











ings, and laid over old 
broken plaster or wood 
Ceilings. If interested in 
uilding or repair- 
ing, send stamp 
for new illustra- 
ted Catalogue, 
d state if.. 


Church, 
Hall, 
Store, 
Office, 
or 
School 





Ceiling is 
wanted. 


Address, 


L lelalelabaladalaleislolelalole ba lalelalalal 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Mantels 


like this 


$10.00 


This price includes packing and delivery 
at Depot, Cincinnati, ready to hang. 

We make the mantels we sell and are able 
to offer better mantels for less money than 
those who advertise mantels not of their own 
make. We never sold so fine a mantel for 
so little money before. 

The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Manufacturers. Capital, $1,000,000. Established 1836, 


Our illustrated mantel catalogue sent free to any 
address for ro cents in stamps to pay postage. 
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A NEW HOUSE 


is of GREAT IMPORTANCE, perhaps but one in a lifetime. 
ATURALLY, you want the best assistance possible—this work is 
my specialty. I publish 200 designs in four books, Nos. 6, 7, 8 
9. ‘* Houses and Cottages.’’ Classified in costs. No. 6 con- 
tains 58 designs from $250 to $1500; No. 7, 56 from $1600 
to $2500; No. 8, 54 from $2600 to $3500; No..9, 20 from 
$3600 to $12,000; and 12 Stables from $250 to $1600, all with 
full descriptions and estimates. 

Price, $1.00 each ; any two, $1.50 ; all four, $2.00, postpaid. 

Last year’s 96 designs in two books, cheap and medium cost, 
(all in above 4 books), 50 cents each. Alse 30 designs booklet, 
choicest designs, new ideas, suggestions, etc. 25 cts. (silver.) 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
Olid Aldrich Biock, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Don’t Make the Mistake 


of running your heater another season without a 


Powers Regulator. ..... 
An Automatic Regulator. . ane 
A Regulator that Regulates, cock work. 


Controls furnace, steam or hot water heaters. 
Gives an even, comfortable temperature in the 
house, and soon saves its cost by reducing 
fuel bills. Send for catalogue. 
THE POWERS DUPLEX REGULATOR CO., 
90 Ilinois St., Chicago. 


A. A. GRIFFING IRON CO., Jersey City, N. J., Gen. Eastern & Southern Agts. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS: 
arora PARQUET: FLOORING 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, NATIONAL WooD MFG co 

WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 129 Fifth Ave., New York,” 
; ROCHESTER, N. Y. Inlaid Flooring of every description, 34 and 
and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. % inch thick. Wainscotings, Ceilings and 


Wood Carpeting. New designs. Finest 
HARD WOOD FJQOR@ 


work. Estimates furnished. Floors can 
be laid by any good carpenter. Send for 

THICK OR THIN. 
Send for my New Catalogue, fully illus- 


‘illustrated book.” 
trated with Artistic Patterns for Halls, Din- 


ing-rooms, Parlors, or Chambers. PA RQU au ET F LO OR R 5 


Dining Rooms, H 
‘ : Borders fo for Rugs Also mfr. of kgyptian an FF Meeriek 
Floor Wax Polishand Weighted Brushes. J. W. Work: Griltce, i207 ¢ ci estnt MEW Philada.. Pa. 
UGH 
Ss. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 
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NO 
BATTERIES. 


Lote eee TE 



































er in the world, 


* . xR, 
BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 irrenont ae: 3 
We received Five Awards at the Col. Exp. for best goods made. 

a Send for new 48 paze book of designs. 











AKING A BEAUTIFUL HOME is not merely a question of display and lavish  supeneine. 
A tasteful result at limited cost can be produced by skill, study, and careful thought. better aids 

to the solution of the vexed questions about house planning c an be found than these books. They give 
perspectives, floor plans and descriptions, and ure fuller and more complete than any others. 


‘ . Colonial Houses, with many new perspectives for '94, in the beautiful Colonial 
CL. 2 Style, and showing a number of kindred designs in * Italian Renaissance"’ 




















and “ Early French.” Range of cost, $2200 to $12,000. Price by mail, - $2.00 

Artistic One-Story Houses, containing attractive and picturesque houses 
vr » forest or Range of cost, $300 to =. 2.00 
J = seman Barns and Stables, $350 and upwards, - gi ee 50 

, Sensible Low-Cost Houses: 

= Vol. I. Contains designs from $400 to $1800, o <«wZ 19 ¢° 2" © §ae 
~ . “ II, Designs from $1800 to _— - . - . - - 4.00 
— = * III. Designs from $3000 to - 41.00 
etetaemmumesntiemntis ee ae Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, 62 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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‘*Creosote is the Best Wood Preservative Known.” 


This is the conclusion of scientists, 
and is why we use it for the base of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains, 


combined with the best pigments 
procurable. A shingle that has 
been thoroughly creosoted will never decay. 








Send 6c. postage « for 
Samples on Wood, Circu- 


We alone have the right to make Creosote Stains. see Colon tekate 








— pooner snr ee gy Samuel Cabot, Sole [lanufacturer, Boston, .Mass. 
P a AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 











The Luxury of the Rich. 
T [ Blessing of the Poor. 














THE NECESSITY OF ALL. 


== A Bath. 


With a Dou or Acme Instanta- 
neous Water Heater you can enjoy the 
Luxury and Blessing of a BATH at a 
moment’s notice, and so inexpensive that 
no one need deny themselves this 
grateful and refreshing necessity. 

Simple, Beautiful, Practical. 
Hot Water instantly, and plenty 
of it. Use either Gas or 
Gasoline. Write for cat- 
alogue ** E. 





LL have the Double Center 
Draught and Easy Light- 

Device. Unequaled for their 
Pee ect Light, Beauty of Designs, Hand- 
some Finishes, Superior Construction 
and Durability. 

Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Our line of Gas and Electric Fixtures 
and Art Metal Goods is complete in 
Toe 5 | particular. 


Our Little Book, giving 
more information ion, rroineyos 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co, 
New York. Boston. 
Chicago. 
Factori&s: MERIDEN, Comm, 






















The Instantaneous Water Heating Co. 
141 & 143 Ontario St., Chicago, U. 8, A. 
838 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


FIFTY YEARS FROM NOW 


we hope to be manufacturing heating apparatus (have been at it fifty years 
already). If our goods were not right, this would not be possible. “Our 
customers say they are right. If you try them you will say so too, 


Furnaces, 

Hot-Water Heaters,.”. 
Boynton | erie 

Ranges, etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Catalegue 
will cost you nothing. Better send for it, indicating method of heating desired. 


207, 209 and 2st Water Street, 
The Boynton Furnace Co. 1 a9 nod 197 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





















STEPHEN F WHITMAN &’S 


-{- levewtors AND SOLE MAN'FS: UAH & SON, 
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nereramin DEVILED CRABS 


Served at least once a ome (in their natural shells), make a grateful 
change in the family diet. 
A DELICIOUS ENTREE. A ROYAL SUPPER DISH. 
= Can be served hot or cold. Ask your Grocer all about them, 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 
LADIES 11 Why Drink Poor Teas? 


— ym can ow the ae - at Ca highly Nickeled Trimmin« 

prices in any quantity. inner , 

_, ~e 7 a —. Clocks, SCM Me “To Orcw ano ciose 
usic xeS, 00 OOKS an a 

kinds of premiums given to Club PROOF se Bh age 








Greatest Novelty in Ycars! 
Made of finest French Kid Leather 









Agents. Good Income made by great advertisement to send 
etting orders for our celebrated goods. PURSE your customers any . _ 
he full particulars address Sent, postal on receipt of 40e. 

2 cent will do. 


Tue Great American TzEa Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. Doyie & Co..Worid Bidg. N.Y.City 


P. O. Box 289. 


Your Boiled Eggs | mBIRD7\ MANNA 








are sure to be good, boiled just right, free from sueils and The Great Secret of 
served warm, by using the Marts a ris, 
restore the se! . 
PREMIER EGG CUPS. Vent their ailments. el \ 
China—screw © vers.—Sold by crockery dealers. The egg is co} n. It makes cana 
broken, boiled and served in the same cup. 2-cgy = 1“ o —— are Sent by 





mail, 25 cents apiece, * iklet free, a" 
PREMIER EGG CUP CO., Box B, Syracuse, N. Y. Bird Food Co., 


‘*‘World Pocket Stove” 


- light, of convenient size. Heated by carbons at the cost of less than 

one-half cent per hour. No smoke or unpleasant odor. A boon in the 
sick room. May be used in any position, or worn to relieve neuralgia, 
toothache, and other acute inflammatory conditions. A comfort when 
camping, hunting, fishing, or traveling. Sent post-paid, with supply of 
carbons, complete for $1.00. Write for descriptive booklet. 


J. T. ELLIS, Mgr., 7 Alling St., Box 262, Newark, N. J. 




















na Refreshin, 
nein “Te antes the skin and scalp 9: | PLAYING CARDS. — 
SOAP. JOSEPH ere epee "New Vick. You can obtain a pack of best quality play- 
ing cards by sending fifteen’ cents in postage 
I" to P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. & 
J Q. R. R., Chicago, Tl. 












PLHE AS THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
Bi . NET. 
sss GREATEST ran « Reeeyestces est sor 

ry Stean:, Vapor yeen, 






ERY <THE AGE.->? Medicated and perfumed Raths, Sure 
cure for Colds, Kheumatism, etc. 
Prevents contracting disease, In- 
sures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
4 aie circular, MAYOR, LANE 

& CO, 128 White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Bathing A ppliances. 











O OU H HAVE® Our twenty years’ experience with razors, strops, 
barbers and martyrs is gathered into a little leaflct 
called: ** A Good Razor; How To Choose It; How 
scien if i it ha To Use It, and How Many Men Abuse It.” Those 
who read this, think that we know something on the subject of Razors, hence our trade in Razors and Strops. 
We know what a man needs and if not in stock we grind one especially for his beard and face. If your old 
razor pulls, send to us with 50 cts. and we will-both grind and hone it for you. 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S PET is this knife, in chamois 
case. Knife has 3 blades (one ix 
a file), pearl handle, silver ends, 
highest finish, and tested temper. 
Price, in case, post-paid, $1.50- 
no less for 1000—should be $2. 503 
lainer, 3 blade, equally good, 
5 00; elegant 2 blade, pearl, 
$1.00; lady's finest in quality and 
finish, 75¢.; plainer, soc. 
Fine concave razor, $2.00; best 
strop ever made, 50 cents. Il- 
are a source of trouble; for lustrated 80-page list free, and 




















Your Shears, Madam, 


60 cents we can send you a pair ‘How to Use a Razor.’ 
of yin. Steel Shears that will cut, and cur, and CUT. MAHER & GROSH, 17 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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DON’T PEEL 
POTATOES! 


Boil them and put them, 
Skins and all, into a 








Fruit Press, 
Colander, 
Strainer, Etc. 


Get it from your dealer or we will 
send you one prepaid for 50c. 
WILLIAM VOCEL & BROS., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send fur our free booklet, 
“About Vegetables, Berries and Fruits.” 


“DUT MONEY 
IN THY PURSE” 


BY USING OUR 


Extra Quality Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, 

Pure Fruit Jams and Jellies, 
‘‘ Pound for Pound’”’ Preserves, 
‘‘Blue Label’ Tomato Ketchup, 

Meat Delicacies. 
QUALITY CONSIDERED THEY ARE THE 
CHEAPEST GOODS TO BUY. 


If your grocer cannot or will not sup- 
ply you, write us for catalogue and 
»00klet, ‘‘From Tree to Table.’’ 
They tell you of us and our business. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





_BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


/ INDIGESTION, 


| wn of an ounce of Pure Pep- 
oun mailed on receipt of 25c. 














PCAUEION—See that the name 
wis 7 =a” Beeman is on each wrapper. 

Eac n tablet contains one ote pure ee. sufficient to 

digest 1,000 grains of food. it cannot obtained from 
ge to 


dealers, sond five cents in stamps for sample pac’ 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 67 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 








D 


. alt 
Val =n v 
Us a aS) , 





Poor Pido, won't you take some of Mamma’s Figaro licorice, it cured her cold. 


Toget Pure Spanish Licortee, Sticks and Pel- 
lets, ask for and insist Upon getting the 
FIGARO LICORICE, 
made in annie spain. Noforeign or gritty adulter- 
ationsio he Figaro. Ty thi<licorice, you will use no 
Other. Sen 8 two cen: «timp: for large sample tothe 


© FIGARO” IMPORTATION OFFICE, 3 Union 5q., N. Y. 


When you write, pleas: mention * 








It tickles the Palate. 


A Cheese Delicacy 


of rare quality will be found in American 
Club House Cheese. It is a soft, rich 
Cheese, unexcelled for lunch or dinner. Put 
up in hermetically sealed glass jars. It is 
worthy a place on the best tables. 
A mimature jar will be sent to any address 

on receipt of 10 (ten) cents in stamps. 
THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO,, CLEVELAND, On10 

ORDER DEPARTMENT NO. 102. 


The Cosmopolitan.” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





THE SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


A NEW INVENTION FOR 
DUPLICATINC COPIES OF 
WRITINCS OR DRAWINCS. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE. 


Endorsed by over 50,000 Users. 


) Sheapeiced an original on ordinary paper with any pen 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of any 
type-written manuscript produced in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and samples. : 


AGENTS WANTED. LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


a, |e are Interested in Typewriters, 


Wome ATS you some information and speci: 
of color work, the like of which you have not ne T H E B EST 
Our machine is RIGHT, and so is our PRICE, and 


our terms. Write us for Catalogue D, and our Trial Proves It. 


’ SPECIAL Oct. OFFER to readers of Cesmopolitan. 
TYPEWRITER CO., 23d and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























REMINGTONS, - = = = $40.00 
dim. CALIGRAPHS, - = = = $25.00 
HAMMONDS & YOST, - $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.50 to $5.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. = sy» yor caraLocuz. 









We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed on pestees order or CRITERION MAGIC AND STEREOPTI TICONS. 
yy \i= D money refunded. Sent any- Oil, Lime or 
where —_ privilege of ex- 


Slectric Light. rontof 
= amination. as on eds dass ly removable 
me ON ANY OS TYPEWRITERS for substitu- 
K TYPE $7 SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. " SET ET o a Sa 
WRITER Write us before buying. nee 2 > ants 
——— Send 2 illustrated catalogue - 
of new and old machines. 3 Lanterns and 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 2™.S8Sste st: | gpfSerane Custerensrn i, S8re Sag 


Alignment Perfect and Permanent. 
Interchangeable Type 
Shuttles. 


























- HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
ACTUAL SIZE. 403 E. 62d St., Rew York. 








TIME IS MONEY!!! 


We can save you both. 


ONLY HIGH GRADE MACHINE ON THE MARKET 
SOLD AT A REASONABLE FIGURE. 


Simple ; Durable ; 
Writing in Sight ; 
Permanent Alignment ; 
Interchangeable Type. prs 
BEST MACHINE FOR EXPORT. 


We ship on 10 days’ trial. + __ Write for ’94 Catalogue CRANDALL TYPEWRITER ° 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO.. Groton, N. Y. , 
353 Broadway, New York. | 206 La Salle St., Chicago. PRICE, $50. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The 
Number 


The 
Number 





Remington Typewriter. 


A DEVELOPMENT—NOT AN EXPERISIENT. 


Many Desirable Improvements 
Successfully incorporated into this new model. 
NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 


eae Securing greater permanence for the original alignment of the machine. 


Spacing Greatly improved. Lighter and quicker working parts, reducing 
Mechanism. wear and increasing speed of the machine. 


Carrtaga Lighter, stronger, and of greater capacity, greatly promoting ease 
of operation, as well as improving quality of work. 

nine Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto 

en ee used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as 


well as greater convenience to the operator. 
Touch. Uniform and easy, beyond anything yet attained in any machine. 
Paper Feed. Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their advantages. 


Ee ee Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, facilitating work with 
reer Guides. narrow paper, or on enveloffes. 


AND MANY OTHER USEFUL AND CONVENIENT DEVICES. 


Illustrated Catalogue and full Description sent on application. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


B27 BROADWAY, oa - NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ju 
Of the money saved, of the long, tedious delays in the barber-shop 
avoided, of the perfect seOyrity assured by using one of 


PRICE, Dr. Scott’s Electric Safety Razors, 


$2.00. with corrugated roller guard; a perfect device for shaving, without the slightest 
danger of cutting. the face; a safeguard against Barbers’ Itch, Pimples and Blotches. 

A NOVICE CAN USE IT. EVERY BLADE GUARANTEED. 

For sale by all dealers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. If you purchase one at the store, be sure to ask 
for Dr. SCOTT'S, as this is the only one with the corrugated roller guard, which prevents pulling. Send for our 


book, “‘ 7ke Doctor's Story,” free. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mention this Magazine. 
THE DENSMORE BARSAING in VIEE Wal TERS 
an uP) a REMINGTONS ter 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.’’ $35. ae on 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


conti fee RL LERS. 
where (or examination.” Rachanging a Specialty. Monlkly page 
med ine cond 
TYPEWRITER 298 BROADWAY, 
BARGAIN EXCHANGE, New York, 


PRINTING OFFICE 
Large font of Type (over4A) with Figures, 

Holder, Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Fostpaid, 1 

INGERSOLL & N. 






























BRO., 66 CORTLAND 
gPOWERLATHES 
- Dimmers, For Electrical and Ex- 
i! - 3 Sy perimental Work. 
= For Gunsmiths & Tool 


— High grade tools 
legant in design, enporiee is constrection. 
Th es 





























= ~~ 
amis a e best foot power athes mad and gual- 
Lightest touch, which means least . Baye Ee Send fos 
fatigue. W. F. & JOEN 8 00., 562 Buby St., ROCKFORD, ILLS. 
With fewer parts than others at- 
“Star” Cut- 
tains more ends. Soltin’ L matic Cross 
The material and workmanship re A Let 
insure durability. L A .t H 
Adopted by the United States War —=) —— 
Department. —e kK iplog 
Free: et comeing testimonials , a E pa C4 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York. Seneca Falls Mfg. Co, 296 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 





Have You Seen the No. 4 Yost? 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 
The 1894 Model 


Does the most beautiful work. Has no superior. 
Is the easiest to keep in order. Wears the longest. 
mm Has all the new improvements. Unlimited speed. 
P Unexcelled for manifold work. Permanent alignment. 


: Catalogue sent on application. 





Yost Writing Machine Company, 
61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Gives the Finest Details. Certain in Results. 


Premo Camera 


ABSOLUTELY UP TO DATE. 


DED OQ PQ FDO HD SOHIH PO SHAH PHD POHPD FD PO} 





SI OS OES 


~ 


When you buy a camera it should be a good all-around 
instrument. The Premo Camera is the outcome of years 
of study. It meets every requirement. 


MD FD AD SO HO HO PY KD 


IT Is IT IS NOT 
Efficient, Bulky or Heavy, 
Sure in Landscape Work, Complicated, y 
Splendid for Portraits, Difficult to Handle, i, 
Inexpensive. Unreliable. 


It has the best lens and our new silent 
shutter. Weight 2 pounds. 





EVERY SEASON . 
SEND FOR PARTICU- HAS ITS SPECIAL JOYS § 
LARS TO 2BuT YALE MIXTURE 
Rochester |/{ SMOKING TOBACCO IS A, 
% JOY FOR ALL SEASONS 


Optical 

“ iF NOT FOREVER. 
Co., 3 A 29% TRIAL PACKAGE POST-PAID FoR 25 C15. 
c2@@: MARBURG BROS./00- 
South Water St. gre AMERICAN TOBACCO @ SUCCESSOR, BALTIMORE MD. 







DRO AHHO AS 


SV Ge OS OF Oe OS Oe Gy OS OS ERG ESS CSUSG eS 








Rochester, REO e Owe OE Oe OOS OS OE DEG OE OS GORE} 
a. 3. 
KODAKS MOS. eh} Just enough to 


“yerrexarns, HAWKEYES cause you to 
me Chas. A. Soeber. want more in- 


of 
Photo 


Si 9 East ITS. New York formation about 


SR ASTRONONICALTELESCOPES. he Henry Clay 
eS eens, W-& OMOGE Y t Camera. 


BAY C NNE.N.J. 
Send for a Henry Clay Manual and a 


SEND FOR ATALOGL 

Of Photo-Negatives copy of. the Photographic Times at the 
earn $15 to $30 per same timé, 

was aon _~ in big de- . . i) , 


















E 











a . , - Easily — ed. Sal- Scovill af Adams Co., 
ary while practicin tamp wy i aed catalogue 
‘Address SCHOOL OF RETOUCHING, Oberlin, O. 423 Broome Street, New York. 








nueen LENS, TRIPOD, HOLDER, 


A Complete "ake yt Equipment. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
— ' 
on SHUTTER, 
Pictures Substitute CARRYING CASE 


FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN»: monthly, $2.00. per year. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., - - - ‘504 Broadway, New York. 


, as 
et @ 














| 











When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmapelitati:”” 





















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








THE LEADING 
EST anp 
aoe 
Ser World. 


OF THE 


A rational hygenic institution. Open all the 
year. * Personal instruction. Temperate cli- 
mate. Rare bromide mineral water. Modern 
buildings and furnishings. Recognized by 
leading inedical men. 


Home, 
It’s not a Hospital. 


Write for Special In-. 
formation and Lilus- 
trated Pam 





Alma Sanitarium 


ALMA SANITARIUM COMPANY, ALMA, MICHIGAN. 





TH “KAHLER” suo. 


This celebrated 
BROAD-SOLED COMFORT SHOE 
can be obtained QNLY at our store, 


Nos. 813 & 815 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


L i. 
Instead et fons oo 
ghe p x n g° ails, and other 
maladies of the 
, the p... feet are a 
is made to fit 
the foot. 
Iv. 


IL. 


These shoes, 


Allowance is for men, women 


thus made for and children,are 
the foot to re- = the best 
eather an 
} da natural the best work. 
: men. 





The Trade-Mark—likeness of Dr. Kahler—is stamped on 
the sole of each Shoe, 


NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LADIES. 


(a8” Send for the free treatise, ‘‘ Dress 
and Care of the Feet,’’ by Dr. P. Kahler. 


Ailments of the Feet Treated. 
DR. P. KAHLER & SONS. 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 





f 
5 
s 


n 
n 
i 
t 
f 
i 


om Ym 


CHICAGO. 


"¢ 
: 


FIREPROOF. 





American and European Plan. 


ONE OF THE FEW HIGH-CLASS HOTELS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED AS TO RATES, ETC. 
U. S. CENSUS FOR ONE YEAR, 1880, REPORTS 


35,607 DEATHS FROM 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly stieatiek and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and at 1 malig- 
nant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 
treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


<a 3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











THE Warsaw SALT BATHS 


ARSAW, 
bo water heat, pydeeuic elevator. 
All Forms of El 
special attention to the application of 


Natural Salt Water Baths 


seven times stronger than Sea Water, for the Cure of 








_ 






NEW YORK. 


Beautiful location. 
ectricity and Baths are given, with 


Sea Bathing 


. May be enjoyed at all seasons in our 


rge Salt Swimming Pool, 


heated to HER e ssaeaa of 80°. 
J.C. FISHE 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


M. D., W. E. MILLER, 
‘Med: Supt. Bus, Manager. 
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THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


AT DANSNVILLE, NEW YORK. 


— thirty-five years the leading Health 

Institution in America, is under the per- 
sonal care of regularly educated and ex- 
perienced physicians, and is distinctive in 
its conduct and character. 

Location in hill-side park, overlooking 
charming Genesee Valley region. Purespring 
water from rocky heights nearly identical 
with the noted springs of Contrexéville, 
France. Clear, dry atmosphere. Thorough 
drainage and sewerage. Delightful walks 
and drives. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and 
twelve cottages. Fresh Water, Sea Salt and 
Sulphur Baths, including Turkish, Russian 
and Moliére Thermo-Electric. Massage, 
Swedish Movements, Inunction, Electricity. 

Instruction in Hygiene and Physical Cul- 
ture. Especial provision for quiet and rest, 
also for recreation, amusement and regular 
out-door life. 

Superior cuisine under supervision of Mrs. 
Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua Cooking 
School. 

Electric bells, safety elevator, open fires, 
library, daily papers, and every appliance 
for comfort, health and good cheer. 

On line Del., Lack. & Western R. R. from 
New York or Buffalo without change. 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


The WATKINS 


GLEN, 


Gien *« 
Springs. 


A RESORT FOR THOSE SEEK- 
ING HEALTH, REST, 
OR PLEASURE. 

Under the medical management 
of experienced physicians. Equip- 
ped with all the most approved ther- 
apeutic appliances, including 7urk- 
ish, Russtan and Electric Baths. 
Massage, Swedish Movements, and 
all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs 
—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybe- 
ate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 


ALL FORMS OF 


MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS. 


Climate mild, dry and equable. No 
malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. 
Half-mile of broad board-walk Beauti- 
ful views overlooking thirty miles of Sen- 
eca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. 
All modern improvements. Bowling Al- 
leys Glass Solarium 250 feet Coe 























- Cutsine unsur, assed. onsum tives, 
Epileptics, ad pte suffering from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease 
dmiteed. Send for illustrated pamphlet. We. €. LEFFINGWELL, MANAGER, 


When you write, please mention '* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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All new and desirable improvements always 


are to be found in 


The latest feature is an attachment by 
means of which a mandolin sound or effect 


is produced. It is called the 


Plectra=-phone. 


The many piano performers who are 
naturally fond of music of the mandolin, 
but who may be unable to perform upon 
this instrument, will find in the Plectra- 
phone not only a satisfactory substitute for 
the mandolin, but one which is far greater 
in resources and with which it is easily 
possible to produce harmonies and other 
effects totally out of reach of the instru- 
ment above named. So striking is the ef- 
fect produced by the sudden transition 
from the beautiful PIANO tone to the en- 
trancing and characteristic ensemble of-an 
entire mandolin orchestra, that one hearing 
without seeing the instrument would never 
associate this character of tone with that 
of a piano—so great is the contrast, so 
correct the imitation, so completely is the 


piano tone transformed. 


The John Church Company, ar 


Chicago, Ills. : Ciheinnati, O, 
We are prepared to exchange an Everett Piano ¢ofitaining 

the Plectra-phone on pianos of other makes: , The Plectra- 

phone can be added to any Upright Everett. Piano, : 


L MUSICAL BOXES 


MARE A DELIGHTFUL - 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 









ERS SSOROO Me De 


SF te Eid 


HIGHEST AWARD 


MEDAL and DIPLOMA, at the 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES are the most 
complete, durable and perfect boxes made, pro- 
duce the most exquisite music, and will play 
any number of tunes. 

¢ have in stock 2r different styles, from $70 
up. These instruments are all guaran- 
teed. Also a complete line of susie bene of 
all styles and sizes, from 40 cents to $1,500.00, and 
a line of musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
logue with list of tunes 


JACOT&SON_ 


























9 UN N SQ.Wesy 
ORTERS AN 
pm? Rig A 


MANUFACTURERS 





**How to Choos 
sovs Perfumes.” 


Send 5 cents for our Souvenir book of 
valuable Toilet Hints.  lilustrated 
with portraits of beautiful women who 
use and recommend 
LINDEN BLOOM 
er, add 
unce bottle by ma! any ress 
Hey FREE Face Powder with each 
booklet. For sale by all Druggists. 


FOOTE & JENES, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich, 








| PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS... 
ask your stationer for 
oo THE RRECT’’ SCORE MARKER, 
It pleases ig 4 
W. FP. BULKELEY, Cleveland, 0. 


+ 








MANDOLINS AND GUITAR 
with Metal Pingerboard. a 
Powerful Tone. ~ <5 
$30.00 instrument for $15.00. On a; 
proval. Send stamps for catalogue. 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - Co._umeBus, O. 








When you write, please mentiou “ The Cosmopolitan,” 







SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
ee iment. Full 
SOLD ON Warrante 


MERIT. ie SD cntalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 Firtu Ave., New York. 
“Fo ROXBRER AYE: BRRERES MAES 
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‘Trying’ a Piano 


is the way to know it. For 25 years 
the Wing piano has borne a high repu- 
tation, yet we want it tried. Where no 
dealer keeps it, we send it direct fora 
thorough trial in the home—to be re- 
turned if unsatisfactory. No deposit 
is required, and we pay all freights Zo 
any part of the country—going or com- 
ing. We gladly do this in perfect 
good faith. It is only fair to an intend- 
ing purchaser, it is “business” for us, 
and in the long run is profitable, be- 
cause most people who try the Wing 
piano keep it—particularly musicians. 
The very moderate price is an induce- 
ment. We make the payments easy, 
and take old instruments in exchange. 

We would like to send you free, if you will write 
for it, our little book ‘‘An Honest Piano.” It ex- 
plains some points not generally known, except to 


piano makers—‘“‘ piano secrets,” which purchasers 
ought to learn, 


WING & SON, 245 Broadway, New York. 










THE ~ 
PRIDE 
~— OF THE 









The Wonderful 
Weber Tone 
is Found ONLY in the 


WEBER)" 


Pianos. 








The Wonder of the WEBER PIANO 
is its tone; that is because it is con- 
structed from the musician’s stand- 

int; and in this respect itis distinguished g 
From i any other instrument made. 


Ve. ar 





Fraverooms. St New Vo, 





There’s No Appeal Beyond 
Them. 


Alexandre Guilmant, 
the eminent French 
organist and compos- 
er, writes: “‘Itis with 
oo pleasure that I 

ave played theorgan 
constructed in Festi- 
val Hall by Messrs, 

Farrand & Votey. 
This instrument is exe 
cellent. It possesses 
stops of a charming 
quality. 4 has great 
power, and, besides, 
the sonority is expres 
sive ofit. Itis an in- 
strument of the first 
order.” 





As much may be said of all our 


Pipe ana Reed Organs 


For Church and Home. 


Clarence Eddy, Chicago’ s famous concert organist, writes of 
the Columbian Organ: “Musically, it is worthy of rank 
among the few great organs of the world. From a mechani- 
cal standpoint it occupies a superior position.” 


Write for Catalogue of our range of manu- 
facture—mailed free. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., Detroit, Mich. 











THE PHONOHARP 


A NEW AND WONDERFUL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT. 








Any One Can Learn to Play 
it Without a Teacher 


! in a few hours so as to produce 

beautiful harmony, play any 

kind of music or accompani- 
ments to the voice or other 
instruments. 

Nothing to get out of 
order. It will last a life- 
time. 

Full instructions and a 
collection of music with 
each instrument, together 
with picks and key, all in 


; a neat box. Made in three 
i 7 sizes : 











No. 1. Three chords 
and 15 strings, #2.00 
No. 2. Three chords 
and 17strings, 3. 
No. 3. Six chords 
and 25 strings, 























6.00 








i 





Sent, charges paid, by express, C. 0. D., or cash with the 
order. Send for Circulars. 


THE PHONOHARP CO. 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











« When you write, please mention ‘t The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Up to Date. 


With carefully chosen 
materials, together with 
good tools and skill in 
manufacture, 


THE 


Holmes 
CO. 


have produced the BEST 
FITTING 


UNION 
Undergarment 


LADIES AND MEN, 


If your dealer cannot supply 

ha send a two-cent stam 
or Illustrated Catalogue an 

samples of material. 


ALL STYLES. The HOLMES CO. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 49 TEMPLE PLACE. 
FACTORY, 109 KINGSTON 8T., BOSTON. 














Lf 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDERS 


Made for Health, Comfort, Durability and perfect freedom 
for every motion of the body! No dragging on the shoulders ! 
Trousers always kept in shape and position. Easy in action! 
————o strain on the buttons when sitting or stooping. 

On sale by all first-class dealers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 50c. to $2.00, post-pai 









-paid. 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO. (LIM.), BUFFALO, N. Y. 


What ! never tried the... 


BENEDICT 
COLLAR 
BUTTON— 


You do not know what comfort 
you have missed— 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


The Richardson Double Head 
Wrist Button. 


The only Button that holds the 
Cuffs in proper position. 





SIDE VIEW. 











All the leading Jewelers throughout the 
United States now have them in Solid 
Gold, Sterling Silver and Rolled Plate. 
Wholesale only by 
Enos Richardson & Co., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Send for circular in ard to above buttons and name of dealer who 
has them if your own jeweler does not keep them. 








=> THIS CUT TELLS THE STORY. 

? OUR CIROULAR DOES IT BETTER---| 
(a postal will bring it). 

BUT, IF YOU WANT THE 
EXACT FACTS, 

Send us 75 cents by postal note, stamps 
or otherwise, and we will send you, 
postpaid, 

““THE PRACTICAL” 


TROUSERS HANGER and PRESS. 


It will keep your trousers 
“Smooth as if Ironed.” 
Othewise send it back and we will 
Refund. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 
427 WALNUT ST . PHILA , PA. 




















They don’t scratch or irri- 
tate the most delicate 









A Symmetrical 
Figure 





They don’t wrinkle, draw, | 
or pucker. They fit. 







assured to 
wearers of the 


Lewis Union Suits, 


and then there is all the comfort thrown in. 


Extract from World's Fair Award : “* The Lewis Knitting Company’s Derby Ribbed Underwear 
is deserving of special mention for general excellence in construction, and perfection of man- 
ufacture. The Patent Elastic Yoke is one of the most distinctive points of merit in these 
garments, as by its use a more perfect shape is obtained and stretching or lengthening of the 

sleeves from the qhoulier is prevented.” d ne 
The at the California Midwinter International Exposition, 1894. 
First Avert, Spliced Seat gives extra fullness where needed. 

The Lewis Tension Yoke gives strength and comfort in the neck. 
These suits outwear all others. Furnished in silk, wool, and Lisle thread. 
Fall and Winter weights ready. Ask your dealer to show 

you these garments. Send stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 




















Lewis 
Knitting Company, 


Janesville, 
Wis. 














When you write, please mention ‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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For Foot Comfort 


in fall and winter, 
send for this 
little book. 
Free. 


Daniel Green & Ca., 
44 E. 14th St., 
Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 











It 
means 
more foot 
satisfaction 
than you have 
ever known, and 
all connected with the 
trade mark above. 





The Antarctic 


Genuine Whalebone. 
12 Yards Long. 
No Waste. 
Needs No Casing. 
Cannot Split. 


The Antarctic is Genuine Whale- 
bone covered with a woven casing. 
It comes in 12-yard lengths, and can 
be stitched through middle or side at 
any point without piercing the whale- 
bone. 

Can be obtained at all of the principal 
Dry Goods Stores in the United States, 
or sample 12-yard Coil, Black or White, 
will be sent on receipt of $1.50. 


1. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
26 & 32 E. Houston Street, N. Y. 





When you write, please. mention *“* The Cosmopolitan.” 


Cloaks - Suits - Furs. 


[F you knew of a place where you 

could get your cloaks, furs and 
tailor-made suits made to order for 
less than you can buy them ready 
made, wouldn’t you patronize that 
place ? 


We are manufacturers of 
cloaks, jackets, furs and tailor- 
made suits, and make every gar- 
ment especially to order, thus 
insuring a perfect fit. By selling 
direct to you, we save you the 
jobber’s and retailer's profits, 
amounting to from $5 to $20 on 
every garment. All orders are 
filled promptly, and we pay all 
express charges. Our Fall and 
Winter catalogue illustrates 


Ladies’ Jackets from $5 up. 
= from $5 up. 
ush Jackets, 
Plush Capes, Ulsters, 


Fur . 
Tailor-Made eaits, etc. 


We will be pleased to send you 
our catalogue, together with our 
perfect-fitting measurement dia- 
gram, a 48-inch tape measure, and 
more than FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths, plushes, and furs 
from which we make our garments, on receipt of four cents 
postage. Our samples include a complete line of both rough 
and smooth cloths in black and all the leading Fall shades, to- 
gether with a line of seal plushes, and samples of all the fash- 
lonable furs. You may select any garment and we will make 
it to order for you from any of our materials. Our garments 
fit perfectly, and always give the wearer a stylish and refined 
appearance. We also sell cloakings, plushes and fur edgings 
by the yard. Please mention “* The Cosmopolitan " when writing us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Corticelli Crochet Silk. 


The special featvres of this Silk are, Fast Colors and High 
\ Lustre. It is use not only for Crocheting, but for Knitting and 
Yi other kinds of ~eedlework. The brand Corticelli is a guarantee 
Hof good que. cy wherever found. This reputation has been 
4 obtained by more than a half century’s experience in silk making. 
f The wise aver will consider this fact. Awarded the Gold Medal and 
Special Diploma of Honor at the California International 
Exposition, 1894. 

‘s‘Florence Home Needlework’”’ for 1894 is now ready. 
Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new designs; Knitting, Cro- 
chet and Correct Colors for Flowers, embroider ” with 
Corticelli Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, go illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 


Tee QoublUtiist How to Get 


> Fall and Winter | LIS Silk 















STYLES. 
For 
BABY thesake 
of making 
CHILDREN’S pe age 
‘<x ted with the 
MISSES ana Sa je@eee Harris Garter for 
LADIES awe men, and other of 





aa ich the famous 
Durable. Hygienic. Comfortable. 
Just the Garment for Boys and Girls. 


THE VERY BEST GARMENT MADE. eer ao eee nee 


Handsome Silk Watch Fob witha 
Because it Supports Stocki d : a 

9 spbetee kt Beaperts Seectings, sad guaranteed Gold Plated buckle. 

nod has mo. atifl cords; fits with per- These goods are attracting wide at- 

strictly ‘oie Sette tools Gales, ——— tention, and every comfort-loving 

LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. man should know about them. 
GS" Send for lilustrated Price List.-@2 WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER Cco., 
THE C. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M. O. Dept.) WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 











- . PAKKER PAYS Shh tb vot AOR os Bit ATONE Sewn, 
"”AS they should be cleaned, women, and children. Recommended by 
the 


physicians and nurses tor house, 
TO | rtorencensnta! PiateBrash 


chamber and sick-room. Only 

sock tor rubber boots, it ab- 
the only brush made for the 
C | e a n purpose. Reaches every crev- 
ice. Outwears three ordinary 


sorbs perspiration. 
False brushes. Sold everywhere. 
Price | Fhe Florence Mfg. Co., 
















4d. H. PARKER, 
108 Bedford Street, 


__ Boston. Dept. 21, 
“¢ at 10¢. sent Harte, Jeweler, Rochester, 


WONDERFUL eae will bring. He pays Cash for old 
Destine or Diamonds. Price-list for stamp. 


Ask shoe dealer, or 
ce Mass. 


send 25c. with size. 
35 cts, 
eeth Makers of = sProvhy lactic Tooth 




















DR. WARNER’S 


a well us thie tute. SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BEST&CO 







6.75 


For this double 
breasted Suit, madeof 
a silk mixed diagonal 
cassimere that was 
manufactured expressly 
for us by an American 
mill, and is an exact 
reproduction of an 
English cloth that we 
sold for $12.00 a Suit, 

It is fully equal tothe 
foreign goods in general 
appearance and wearing 
qualities—handsome 
and dressy enough for 
any occasion except full 
dress, and at the same 
time, for school and or- 
dinary wear, its dura- 
bility makes it the 
most economical -- Sizes 
6 to15 years. 


STAYED WITH 
UNBREAKABLE 


oe dad 
FLEXIBONE. 
This Suit is a good example of the advantage 


buying children’s clothing where their outfitting Q@RONET (RSET (MPANY, 
made a@ special business. Send for samples and JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
measure blanks. Excitusive MANVFACTURERS 

We furnish a general catalogue of children’s 
wear. Postage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


Don't be The Best 


Deceived 
when told that 








of course. That is what you want, 
but there’s no need to pay a fancy price 










some other for it—you can’t get anything better 
binding than 
is “just as ; F 
” 
good” a Keep’s Shirts 
the 
« even if you paid double the price. We 
can’t make better shirts, and what we 
. wear do in shirtmaking, can’t be done. 
- First Our new book tells just how and why 
Quality they are the best ; how they are made, 
Bias and where and by what sort of people. 
It tells all about our stores and our 
° Velveteen factories, but it’s mostly about shirts. 
* Skirt Bindings. It is free. Write for it. 
The Best shirts are 6 for $9.00, unlaundered + 
The “S. H. & M.” out- 6forGee.c0, laundered, madetonster. Ready- 
: made Shirts are: ‘‘ Best,’’ $1.50 each; **K” 
wears several of any others; is un- quality, $1.00 each. Your money back for , 
equalled for quality, uniformity .and,. Eran se 


service, and it saves the expensé of 


trequent renewals. Keep Mig , Co., 
Look for“ S. H. & M.” First Quality on 811 Broadway, N.Y. 
the label of every bolt. i. a0 


When yor write, pledge megrion “The Cosmopolitan.” 
cha che 
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Pp | EASA T PAST ATT PATNA SF ggg ¢ 
7 

ants ote D z 

: | reer’s : 

Shrubs, | Fer liable § 

wee eliable |: 

T ; 

FEES ana | Planting. Seeds 

Have been planted by the most critical 5 

growers for over halfacentury. They are 3 

Bulbs Phe sure to grow, true to name, and will Fon 

save you money and disappointment if ®- 

sown in the Garden, Farm, or Green- f° 

=—=— house. This is the year for 3 

‘ 

We have a fine collection of Economy 5 

French and Dutch Bulbs. In the Garden. 3 

Send list of your wants and we net en eee Oe Oe a ene ‘ 

will ladl ive ou rices on same. : money by getting the bestonly. Describes 4 

-teeiyt pape qd Siterekernuuse Seneetenr: Ky 

Write for catalogue. tions in cultivating, is richly illustrated ’ 4 

in addition to large colored plates on cover. a 

= 

B. A. ELLIOTT CO., HENRY A. DREER, 53 

714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. F 

54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. | £3 ; — = 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, “Saal” Fraiee’ 
mtineg. 


D scent and coo ELLWANGER & BARRY, Hasse ss 
















BULBS AND PLANTS. 


HULSEBOSCH BROTHERS, 


Sell the very best at reasonable prices. 
All goods guaranteed true to name and color. 


Different Colors, HULSEBOSCH BROS., ENCLEWOOD, N. J. 


OF OVERVEEN, (NEAR HAARLEM,) HOLLAND, 


Ask for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 





for blooming in 






oo cee 1 See You’re BACK 
ForlOCents | Monon foure 


together with our BEST LINE 

re, so BETWEEN 

— talo 

Sousa CHRCAGO a wrres 
Tulips, Lilies, and other Bulbs, its and SD THE 
Pruits for fall planting and winter blooming OMY LINE TO 
and a sample copy of the Mayflower, 40 West Baden and 
pages. elegantly illustrated with two beautiful French Lick Springs 
arge colored plates Ail for 10 cts., postpaid. THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 








# JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park,W. Y, a 
FEFSTSTTSESESESTSSSSS990 CHICAGO. 














Trees, Hardy Plants, ROSCs, Bisex. 


Ahead of us are two - the best months in the year for | nae 6 offer, at lowest prices, the best grown 
collection in America. In the arrangement of your grounds, we can greatly assist you with valuable plans and 


catslogues andinformation. SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


When you write, please mention 






“The Cosmopolitan.” 


— al 
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& OCOOOOOO DOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOO® 
Bicycling for ladies S 


and gentlemen is ren- 
dered doubly pleasant, oa 
easy, and comfortable 
by the wearing of the 
right kind of underwear. 
The kind that don’t roll 
up, crease, or wrinkle, 
but fits perfectly and @ 
yields without binding W) 
to all motions of the 
body. 

That kind is the 
Ypsilanti Union Suits. 

Send for new cata- 
logue and price list, 
also new book on men’s, 
underwear, entitled: 
“Modern Underwear, and How to Wear it.” They are free. Q 

Hay & Topp, Mre. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Copyrighted, 1894.” 


®Q QOQOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOGSGOOS 


SG y sisi Wk; ‘Dovezas 


Fits you for a tacat BEST. « 















OOOOOQOOO OOOOOOOOO0O© 



























So. NO SQUEAKING 
a Quer S000 emntoncetelt ~ CORDOVAN, 
: e story of success. RENCH& ENAMELLED 
Full particulars free. $4350 8. 
HOME. Sprague Correspondence School of Law, FINE CALE KANGA 
No.42 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. $5.59 races SOLES. 
money by buying Home-made Hosiery. It —— , $2352. Ww RKINGMENS 
wears one- third | eo common hose. A = Zz $ EXTRA FINE. 
pair of ladies’ soft wool hose, 45e.; h 55c.; Z 7. 
~_ ny, fine, 50c, Men’ Xe seg ened 40c, “Give size. Z 2. TARIES" 
arge diss — to clubs. rice List Free. pe a 
WM. C. COLEMAN, Box 952, Sabetha, Kan. a $5252: TDONGOL, 
6é : ae Best 
THE BENEDICT.’ 
Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button ‘W-L-DOUGLAS, 
made. Isoblong, goes in like a wedge ™ 
and flies around across the button You can save money by wearing the 


hole, no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 
able, and can be adjusted with perfect W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Z r Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 


ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold. 
Can be om on any sleeve besten.” ae of shoes in = world, and igussenten 4 
mping the name and price on the 
| BENEDICT tna te bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
y oO og SNe Be the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
Manufactured for the trade by work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO,, We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 


the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 


23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR- 











ithe STAY THAT STAYS ron FOR | 
ils THE CORALINE STAY DRESSES | 


Put upin yard lengths the same as roe also in short! Sam 
| by mail, 25 cents. Sold everywhere. WARNER BROS., Makers, New York and Chicago, carat amas 















































When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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~ TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, is written by ALICE B. SrocKHAM, M. D., who practiced as 
a physician over twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 





DENVER MORTGAGES, ¢.'¢.,1° Ror sont... °2!2 
'9 promising city with vast, rich 
tributary territory yet to develop. Great gold mining expansion. Safely 
made far Western loans are, after all, the best investment. Low valua- 
tions rule now, Abundant references. Free circulars. 
JOHN E. LEET, 1515 Tremont St.,-Denver,.Colo, 


BY THE SE Protected by 
s Beautiful Is- 

lands. Game, Oysters and Fish in 

Lemons, Oranges, Pine- 


abundance. 
apples, and all Sub-tropical Fruits and Flowers are grown 
to perfection. Climate delightful, Summer and Winter. Land 
fertile, high and dry. A nook in R | DA 
comparatively unknown that of- FL 
fers to settlers and to Winter visitors advantages not found 
elsewhere. Seekers after health, pleasure or profit should 


read our Booklet sent free by 
The Lemon Bay Land Co., 1409 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


A MODEL COMMUNITY in Southern ; 
amidst 25 clear lakes; high, 

Po LO be | DA rolling pine lands, free from 
malaria, swamps 4 freezing. 


No Race problem, because no Negroes. ‘Start Right, 
No Temperance Question—No Liquor. Keep Right.” 

soo Northern people; Church, School, P. O., Stores, etc.; 80 
homes and families located the past year; 600 acres planted in 
PINE-APPLES, LEMONS, ORANGES, GRAPES, ETC. 1000 
tracts already sold; many re-sold at 100 to 400 per ct. advance. 
$2 and upward per mo. accepted. Cheap Hetel Board, 
cheap lumber, cheap transportation. Full information in our 
Flerida Homeseeker monthly, 50 cts. a year. Sample 
Free. The Florida Development Co., Avon Park, 
Fla., or 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 











“The Road to Wealth Leads through 
the South: Solid Facts from 
Settlers along the Line,” 


in a Bookof 200 Pages, ** Worth its Weight in Gold ”’ to every 
one interested in the SOU’ H—“ Creation’s Garden 
Spot.’”” Nature’s most favored Land. Send 25ec. to pay 
postage and printing, and get the Greatest Book of the Day 
on the Southland. J¢ tells the true tale. Address 

E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
Pp AY insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutuat LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelnhia 


‘“‘DON’T TOBACCO SPIT 
OR SMOKE YOUR LIFE AWAY” 


Is the truthful, startling title of a book about No-to-bac, the 
only harmless, guaranteed tobacco-habit cure, If you want 
to quit and can’t, use ‘‘No-to-bac.” Braces up nicotinized 
nerves, eliminates nicotine poisons, makes weak men gain 
strength, weight and vigor, Positive cure or money refunded. 
Sold at drug stores. Book mailed free. Mention this paper. 
Address The Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago office, 45 Ran- 
dolph St.; New York office, 10 Spruce St. 








Individual Acciden 
Employers and 
General Liability, 
Steam Boiler, 
Elevator and 
Automatic Sprinkler, 


[nsurance. 


Liberal Policies and 
Rates. 
Write for particulars. 
Note that we are finan- 
cially the strongest institu- 
tion in our line of business. 


A FEW GOOD 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Guarantee 
Aeeident Lioyds, 


45 BROADWAY, 
New York. 








INVESTMENT BONDS 


Bonds issued against Gas and Street 
Railway properties located in the larger 
cities of the country are regarded by care- 
ful investors as among the most desirable 
securities on the market. 

We make a specialty of dealing in this 
class of Bonds, and it is our invariable rule 
to offer for sale only such bonds as have 
been subjected to a most rigid examination 
as to value of property, legality of fran- 
chise, and earning capacity of the plant 
upon which they are based. 

We sell other first class securities of 
undoubted merit. 


Correspondence invited. Send for pamphlet. 


EMERSON [icIlILLIN & Co., 


Emerson [icflillin. INVESTTIENT BANKERS, 
Henry B. Wilson. 40 Wall St., New York. 
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The Fame of John Philip Sousa 


and his celebrated “ Marches” is world-wide. His latest and greatest popular “hits” are 


The Liberty Bell March, 
Manhattan Beach March. 


Played by the Sousa Band during its continental tour to the California Mid-Winter Expo- 
sition, and at Manhattan Beach during the past summer, these marches met with instanta- 
neous and phenomenal success, and created a perfect furore. They are now on the top 
wave of popularity. Each possesses that indefinable “ something,” and striking originality 
which characterize Mr. Sousa’s work, and which make the hall mark of his musical genius. 


IF YOU PLAY 


the Piano, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Zither, you should certainly have a copy of one 
or both of these marches which are arranged most admirably for each of those instru- 
ments, as well as for Band and Orchestra. 





The arrangement and prices of each, for each march, are as follows: 








| ae ésownses +50 ER Pe ree 40 | Banjo and Plano.....cccccesece 
Piano, 4 Hands........scccccee 1.00 Mandolin and Piano........... Me 2 SE Give snd cekerdnes 
Piano, 6 Hands.......... “> S90 Mandolin and Guitar.. -50 Zither Duet.......... 

Guitar Solo. os 30 2 Mandolins and Guitar -60 Mandolin, Piano z 

Gebtar DUG. cocccccsecccecesse +50 Banjo Solo -40 PNG DARE. ics csccevesceses 
CIR sake sedeiedictevstasies 1.00 Banjo Duet -50 | 


These Marches are admirably adapted to the “ ‘Two-Step.’ 


Any arrangement mailed postpaid on receipt of marked price. A/r. Sousa ts 
under contract to write exclusively for the publishers of these, his latest and best Marches. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


S. E. Cor. 4th & Elm Sts., 200 Wabash Avenue, 13 East 16th Street, 
CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


NEDERLAND 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (LTD.), 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. (1858.) 





SPECULATION. 


SAFE—SUCCESSFUL,. 

A successful speculation is onein which something 
is sold for morethan itcost. It may be calicoorcorn, 
whiskey or wheat, beef or bonds, ehoes or stocks, In 
every trade somebody makes money—that’s the object 
of trading. Trading in stocks and grain pays bigger 
profits than trading in anything else. The deals are 
made more quickly than a yard of calico can be bought. 
Small quick profits, much multiplied soon roll uP 
into considerable sums. A shrewd operator will 
make a dozen deals a day with the same money. 
There is always a buyer ready for good stocks and 
good grain, 

Everybody says ‘“*Money makes money,’’ ‘*The 
first thousand is the hardest toget,’’ ‘** A millionaire 
makes money —. Just so—we take your money 
—$20 to $1000—and put it with the money of 1000 
others. We have & million to operate with. We 
make money—make it quickly—safely. 

Here is the profit we have paid our customers since 
January 1, 1894: 


U. S. BRANCH OFFICE: 
874 Broadway, New York. 


January HW FY per, cent. May 4 s per cent. aes 
February1, 11 pal June . 736 ° 
i | Sd 1% 6713 = GENERAL MANAGER: 
March 1, 4 od July 1” | ha = 
a a ae august "f § LOUIS |. DUBOURCQ, LL.D., 


16, 16, 
Making a total of 143 cent. in 227 days. 
A sum which in selling dry goods would require five 
years to earn, or in owning real estate would take 15 years 
toearn. 

Our charge for making this profit for our customers is 
one-tenth of their net profit. 

We have never lost a dollar for any customer in 
any of our combinations. 

¢ have not a dissatigfied customer. 

Money can be withdrawn at any time. 

Profits sent prompily by check on the 1st and 16th 
day of each month, 

Write tous for further information, for free cir- 
culars and forour weekly market report. Oursystem 
is interesting even if you think you do not care te join 


FISHER C0., Stock and Grain Brokers, 
18 & 20 Broadway, New York City. 
PEPPER PAA A AAAAHH 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 


FORMER MANAGER OF THE NEDERLAND IN AMSTERDAM 


~~~ New System of Life Insurance, 
Combining Low Rates with Ample 
Security. 


LV PPA AAA LALA ALAPAHA EE E949-49-49-49-EEA-ER-E9 
e 


AGENTS WANTED. 


t-th-tA+4A+A+4A+A-+49-+49-+49-48-+49-+46 -40-49-40-40-49-40-40-48 4048444046484 tb tbtaAth 
ll eee eee i ie iii ie ie ie ie ii ei ei ei ei BLL 
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The Reputation of 
Columbia Bicycles 


has been honestly earned, and we 
point with pride to the fact that 
Columbia excellence is always kept 
up to the standard of Columbia 
reputation. 

If you ride a wheel for enjoy- 
ment, you want the handsomest 
and best. If you ride for business, 
you want the strongest and most 
durable. You will never be dis- 
appointed in a Columbia, for they 
are made as nearly a as poOssi- 
ble from tire to hub, from handle- 
bar to pedal. 

The owner of a Columbia never 
bas to apologize for bis wheel. 


POPE TiFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 








Catal free at Columbia Agencies, 
or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 


COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


Outside cover made Regulation Size. 
of fine English grain a 
leather, bladder of 
best Para rubber, and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Ball, complete 
with Brass Inflator and “ Official 
Guide,” containing latest rules 
and chapter for beginners, mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50; 
the regular price of this outfit 
is $5.00, Special prices to clubs 
for Foot Ball Uniforms on appli- 
cation. 

“Official Foot Ball Guide,” with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10c. ~ 

Our complete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Games. 
Tricks and tho of int ing novelties, mailed 
free to any address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P, O. Box 2751. New York City. 












Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Hil. 








™ Cleveland. 


CYCLING IS A PASTIME. 


The result depends largely on the individ- 
ual, for it is his to choose the medium by 
which he may realize its full pleasure. 


We suggest The Cleveland. 


We support our suggestion with a wheel 
of Superior make —the opinion of thou- 
sands who use them, and a guarantee that 
precludes all possible risk in the Question of 
Quality. H. A, LOZIER & CO., 
BRANCH HOUSES: Cleveland, O. 


337 Broadway, New York. 
304 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 


















Bic ‘< SAVED ON ES 
$125 bigh grade safety $50; $100 pneu- 
poy. se atic $00; ged coatsion tani $. ete. 
&y re) Largest and oldestdealersin U.S. 
Ae Ensy paym'ts.We sell ev’rywhere. 
L% ey Big discount to Ist buyer ineach town 
AGN. KOUSE, HAZARD & CO., 
. ~ a Mfrs. 28 GSt., Peoria, ILL 
MECHANICS, Mecuanicat Drawinc, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Evectriciry, ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, 
MininG and the English Branches. Send for FREE 
Circular of Information, stating the subject you 
. think of studying to The Correspondence School 
Seranton, 


ef Mechanies and Industrial Sciences, 
Pa. 4.500 STUDENTS. 









sont €¥83 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
=a, 2 DON’T KILL YOURSELF 


SMOKING. Use the 


HARMLESS SMOKER CURE. 
No Smoke in the Mouth. 


It retains all the flavor and enjoyment of 
smoking a cigar without the injury. Can be 
used for cigarette smoking and makes it abso- 
lutely harmless as it prevents inhaling; also 
aids to quit the habit when desired. Send for 
free circular even if you are skeptical. 


RYERSON D. CATES, 
A 1205, 108 La Salle St.. CHICAGO. 














34 size of Holder. 





. Bleyeles, Watches, Guus, Buggiws, Harness, 
At : Price Seales of all Varieties and 1000 other artisles. 





\ 


A. 


Ra CHEMI 
‘ e Gum 





The Sweetest Thing on Earth. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, ts 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S. 
*-America Photographed,”’ in 2) parts; 
each part contains 16 beautiful pictures 11x13 
inches, Any single partsent forone wrapper 
of either California Fruit or Primley's 

in Gum, and six cents. Write for list 
of 1700 fine books, 














When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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An Atlas of the 
Northwest. 


CONTAINS COMPLETE MAPS OF THE 


= UNITED STATES, MINNESOTA, 
THE TWO DAKOTAS, MONTANA, 
IDAHO, AND WASHINGTON, 


VOPPTTTT TPT PUTT TPT eae eerie erie 


showing post offices to June 1, 1894, with 
every important geographical and _ topo- 
graphical feature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style of the 
map-maker’s art. Interesting, descriptive, 
historical, and statistical information ap- 
pears with each map. 


YOU NEED IT! 
Send 15 cents for postage to 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mention CosMOPOLITAN. 
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qm _KALATAZOO 


Ya] DUPLICATE 











Kalamazoo Method Received Highest Award 
at the World's Fair. 


== The Kalamazoo Method ae 


eee LPPIPIPOPOPOPPP”PPPR_2I°_ OOO 


was exclusively used in the American Whist 
League Tournaments at New York, 1892, 
Chicago, 1893, and Philadelphia, 1894. 
Once a devotee of Whist tries the Kalama- 
zoo Method the old game has no further 
charms. 
Ask your Dealer for the game or write us. 
IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 


Whist and Duplicate Whist Rules 


and Whist Etiquette as adopted by 
the 4th American Whist Congress, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
sent to any address on receipt of 

ac. stamp. 





Dear Sirs:—* * * * * IT have tried several methods of 

Duplicate Whist, but find The ** Kalamazoo"’ much the best. 
Yours very truly, FISHER AMES, 

Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘““The Cosmopolitan.” 





&4 THE GOSMOPOLITAN. 


SARGENT TIANUFACTURING CO., 


OF MUSKEGON, MICH. 





Three of our many styles of 
Reclining Chairs. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 








A few cuts showing our celebrated Rotary Book-Cases. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue, 





we as nancies oc ROLLING CHAIRS, INVALIDS’ G00DS, LIBRARY SUPPLIES, 


We publish finely illustrated catalogues of ail our manufactures, and will be pleased tosend 
Sree, to any address, either, or all of our publications. Address 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING Co., - - MUSKEGON, MICH. 








2oth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


1°) 
PEWAKTEn GAB OEY AUD oti THE HUMAN HAIR, 
TYEE TE ARIE 0.0 DESK: Why it Falls Of, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
Pror. HARLEY PA KER, F.R.A.S. 
A. S. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book. ”"—A thenceum. 





surface of any 
cabinet. Fits 
any machine. 
Typewriter al- 





















ways level. LIVE - o = - 
Berea :|| HARD RUBBER: 
CLOSED Send for Illus. Catlg. ** A.” E RU 
The Gurney Co., Fon du Lac, Wis. N PTURE. 
$ 3 TRUSSES _) smu 
particulars 





llth St., Philada. 









THIS IS A PIPE. 
Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EYES 


AIR 0 R Wil IBKE RS, RE 70 REO to youthful 
Can not be told from acigar. Made of asbestos. Holds a large GRAY:" or RO Ha: E 8 ES OR D * oe ves 
Sepply C Don’ rf stain. Ge, prepaid Send to London 


pipefull of tobacco, and lasts for years. Ask your dealer 
Broadway, New York. Full information 


to get it for you, or send ua 1c, in stamps for sample and ply Co., 85 
price-list- N, E. PIPE Oo.. 9g Guernsey St., Stamford, Conn. about hair — > oe Hays’ Kit Corns. — BEST CORN CURE.—FREE. 


The African Kola Plant, discovered in 

VEN T ILA i 1O N st m Congo, West Africa, is Nature's Sure Cure 

: for Asthma. Qure Guaranteed or No 

ee aa ieee ont ot Pag, Exronz Ovrics, 158 Baoapwat. NEw Youx. Yor Large 

other buildings is best secured by.using righ COLA IMPORTING CO., 132 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
“THE STAR VENTILATOR.” o 5 sea 

We've investigated all ventil 100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, ete., only 15c.; 

hs sell (i Od, a fi Ds 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c. Agents 
wanted at 50percent,com. List FREE! C. A. 


lutely the best. Our book on ventila- 
tion tells why. J¢’s free. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


MERCHANT & CO., INC., 517 ARCH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Sectional 
View 





























A ty aeocial TO THE BEDES Soe 
lally Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 


Visiting: lermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, 
Algiers.Cairo;7 days at Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, : ° 3 
= Rome. Only 0525, ae fees, etc., included. NK Pat i 500 canda an hour. Sems papal Sie; fo She, Cus fre 





. 4. GUTHRIE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


A Winning Smile AGENTS $75 4 WEEE 
Loses half its charm with bad test using or selling PRACTICAL 


Arnica Tooth Ramnerntae co 
via QaERSaNy Soap serena 
Arrests Decay, 



















to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
| silver, nickel, ete , on watches, 
jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
fine outfits for 












+ Gums, fan token Breath ready; no battery; no toy; no 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists A —~ plating 





maccony sy C, H. STRONG.& CO., CHICAGO Ww. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 5, _ Columbus, Ohio. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Y Chi is a most prominent and important feature. 
our in Kept clean — soft — fresh — it becomes attractive. 
If rough — or shiny — with little patches of beard in sheltered spots — passed by the 
razor on its morning rounds— the same chin becomes little short of repulsive. 


WILLIAMS’ ‘sve 
Soaps 
— Are medicinal and healing. — Are very softening to the beard. ’ 
They keep the skin in aclear, soit, velvety Make it cut easi.y—so tuat it comes off easily 


condition. Beimg antiseptic they prevent the the first time over. No other Shaving Soap 


ay aw f in ' a ee cali Barber acts inthesame way. WILLIAMS’ never dries 
Shop in America, Great Britain and British | on the face while shaving. Each cake ex- 


America. quisitely perfumed. 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS — az principal forms — are sold by all Dealers. 


Williams’ Barbers’ Soap. 40c. 


is is the ki . 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25¢. her should use 


“Genuine Yankee” Soap, 10c. Strong, metal-lined case. It is also most excellent for 
Oldest and most famous For Tourists’ and Travelers’ Toilet use. 
cake of shaving soap in the use. Don’t fail to ask for Tons of it sold yearly to 
world. Millions using it. Wituiams’ — and tuke no Samilies. 
other. 6 cakes in a package —4oc. 

Note.— If your dealer does not have these soaps — we mail them — to any address — post- 

paid on receipt of price.— All three kinds sent for 75c. in stamps. 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U. 8. A. 
London Office: 64 Great RussEtt St., W. C. 





WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS FEEL LIKE SOFT, RICH, DELICIOUS CREAM WHEN APPLIED TO THE FACE, 
IF THE FACE BE CHAPPED OR SORE FROM ANY CAUSE — THE RELIEF IS EXQUISITE. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The Animal Extracts ... 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE FORMULA OF 


CARDINE, from the heart. 
eee ee Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND. TESTINE, from the testes. 
The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Days of Jenner. 
SEND FOR BOOK. COLUMBIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CEREBRINE, from the brain. 
* ?) MEDULLINE, from the spinal cord. 


OVARINE, from the ovaries. 











OOK AT YOUR FACE, recta: sicniies carci by PBag ame BELL'S ARSENIC 





made. By mail, $1; 6 boxes, $s. com PLEX!D y ath, WA! ork 


¢ only genuine arsenic wale 








people can easily re- 
duce their 
weight 10to 151bs. amonth 
by our new herbalremedy. 
Dr. © Brooks, & noted 
ph siclan Says: 
“*It’sa safe and 
werful fat re- 

et so sim- 


Avene 







a 










ii lost 
| 135 Ibs. ; 


and feel 
lendid.’*? > 
MRS. STELLA LEWIS, Dunkirk O., writes: 
**It reduced me 68 lbs. and I feel better now than ; 
I have for years.’* Mr. Charles McCarthy, : 
26 Ib - | says it a. his wei, at 





THE 


} E. Perdue, - the ear. 
. Springtie eld, Ill., } Se WILSON EAR at 
Me writes You have hibictieae 106 Trust Bldg. Moffevuse, wv KY. 
; 4 Fi a good thing and} 
. there is no doubt 
} about it; é 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
Wllson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and invisible ear 
drum intheworld. Hundreds are being 
benefitted where medica] skill has failed, 
No string o. ag 3 aa to irritate 









Malvina CREAM 


For Pecans 1 th 
Bgmeves all Frec' r = je Sara, Pimples. Liver 


Roatan. Nat apo - vemoes 
and Semancntiy rest restoring the 


Sige aie ‘hu bert 








veer vegetable’’and absolutely the ons 


2 Nvisi . 
120 ibs. it, One Tonth.; | DEAFNESS : EAR NOISES, on 








al an a pest remed in ‘the world in the . i ‘ ically correct. deur Star Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 

ment of Wbesity. No Starving. No Sickness. NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 

-— le box of this remarkable remedy and full DEA FS! Cus ped 
rticulars in a plain (sealed) envelope FREE ; pocele to neod by hy Fisrenct chee 


et one sending 4c to 
& co. Vv." Drawer 404.8 St. BL Losie, Mo. 





combined. Comfi weenie piv bispers 


AR ing on all other devices 
Help ears as glasses 


help eyes. F’. Hiscex only, B dway, N. ¥. Book of proofs FREE 

















—CAUSED BY~ 
SCARLET FEVER, 
COLDS 


s 
CATARRH, 
MEASLES, ETc. 
the SOUND DISCS are 
guaranteed to help a larger 
rcentage of cases than all 


OPIUM % MORPHINE HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


DES B.COLLING opie aniiboTe 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “‘THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicago, ILL. 
P. O. Drawer 691. 








similar devices combined. 
The same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes, 
Positively invisible. Worn 
without removds. 


months 
H, A, WALES, 625 Ashland Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 


COLD ~HEAD 

















QUICKLY DISSOLVED AN 


D REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
= 
— 
. 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST . 
a nd * INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN" 





Aceident.—1» 


; 1 





purchased the new discovery and named ‘t 


roots are destroyed, although all hair will 


growth an utter 


or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.—MO 
—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFIBEMERT— 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene wh 
away with shaving. It ore and destroys the life “Spence: aed of the hair, thereby rendering “y — 
d to be 


te mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 


Discovered by 
back of the hand, Sana on washing shored it was ’ dissovered that the hair was ee rm § remov 


MODENE. 1t1s perfectly pure, free from all injurious su 


bsta: tances, 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
derfulresults. ITCANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application willremoveit permanently; 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 


be removed at each a aeeoeian, oF and EES rexotntn nine 
SEL ROL — 





re Stamps received the same as cas 


GENERAL AGENTS 


as water totheskin. Young a 


is 

who find an embarrassing senate - hair. coming, should pana Modene to destroy its growth, Modene Sie 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, ie 

a yet Sette. Send money by letter, with ed full address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. 


(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS P. 


Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY NOT 
Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
We offer $1,000 for failure or theslightest injury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
hen you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 


4PER.) 
LOCAL AND Natanat wr'G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Yrigp OF FIGS 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
* stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

iN millions, and met with the approval 
/)) of the medical profession, because it 
DW acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening page ery it is ay tue from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale all druggists in ys cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. sco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., — feusuiiess.* 


HOW THEY 607 
Is Your Hair 


Gray? 


It can be done— 
easily — quickly— 
harmlessly. But 
only one thing 
4 will do it. Only 



























William H. Manning, ex-First Assistant United States Treasury, 

rite he Secretary first called my attention to your valuable obesity 
Is; be th of us have reduced our weights over 20 pounds with 3 bottles 
the pills. This is the fifth order sent you from the Treasurer's office.”’ 


Or has it been 
spoiled by bleach- 
ing? Do youlike 
it that way? 


| 
| 
| 





Mr. Frank Osborne, Secretary ofan English Syndicate Company, says : 
hi ZO, May 12, 1894.—Messrs. Loring & Co., Ill. : Gentlemen—I take 


easure in stating that on January 2t, 1894, I purchased one of your Obes- Wouldn’t you one thing is clean, | 
y B anc a> and weighed 266 pounds. My abdominal measurement was 54 rather have it re- odorless, health- | 
-day I measure 41 inches and weigh 233 pounds, and shall a . 
atinue wear! ng the Band. Yourstruly, FRANK OSBORNE, stored to its orig- ful, and perfectly 


Room 11, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago.” effective. That one 


inal color? thing is the 








Mrs. Howe, the leading writer on ladies’ topics for the New York mag- 





ves, in one of her articles on health, says that Dr. Edison's Obesity 
Pills reduced her weight 43 pounds in fifty days ; that she did not need any IMPERIAL 
ther remedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. A safe remedy for ladies. 
The Obesity Fruit Salt is used in connection with the Pills or Bands, HAIR REG EN ERATOR 
r both. One teaspoonful in a tumbler of water makes a delicious soda. © 


THE PRICE Is ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Measurement for Band is the largest part of the abdomen; measure 
ig at figures 1, 2,3. The Bands cost $2.50 each, for any length up to 36 
t ‘S. but for one larger than 36inches, add roc. for each additional inch. 
P Ss $1.50 a Bottle, or three Bottles for $4.00, enough for one treatment. 





| It is not a dye, nor a bleach. It simply restores to 
| the hair its lost health and color and glossiness. One 
application lasts for months. Detection is impossi- | 
ble. Any shade from black to lightest ash blond is 


d all mail, express or C. O. D. orders to us, and we will forward goods t - 
mptly to any locality in this countr perfectly produced. Bring, or send sample of hair— 
Orders for C. O. D. goods must be accompanied by $1.00 deposit to | we'll restore it free of charge. Price $1. so and $3.00. | 
rantee express charges. A small book, ‘‘ One of Beauty’s Secrets,” or a free 





sample bottle of the finest rouge in the world, “Tm- 
perial Venus Tint,” will be sent on receipt of two- 
cent stamp. 


Dr. Edison’s Electric Belts and Rings for Rheu- 
matism, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, etc., are 
SOLD ONLY at our Stores. 


END FOR SPECIAL f ELECTRIC BELT CIRCULAR. 


LORING & CO., 


113 State Street, Dept. No. 76, CHICAGO. 
40 W. 224 Street, Dept. No. 14, NEW YORK. 
2 Hamilton Place, Dept. No. 64, BOSTON. 
Cut THIS OUT AND KEEP IT AND SEND FOR OUR NEW 
FULL-PAGE (8 Column) ARTICLE ON OBESITY. 264444444444444444444446446466664644644444 


SALES AND APPLICATION DEPOT, } 


292 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. | 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Wholesale Depot, 188 to 135 West 28d St. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








Advice 


to the 


Summer 
Girl. 





APPLY RECAMIER CREAM 


at night; wash it off in 
the morning, and your 
red face, sunburn, and 
freckles will disappear. 


If your tradesman does not keep it, 
refuse substitutes, and apply to 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


3ist St. & Sixth Ave., New York. 


Florida 
Pine-Balsam 


7 


~ 




















NATURE’S REMEDY FOR 


LUNG AND THROAT DISEASES: 


FOR EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL USE. 


AS A LINIMENT UNSURPASSED. 





FROM THREE TO FIVE DROPS A DOSE. 


(Upon receipt of One Dollar we will mail to any 
address in the U.S. or Canada 


One Three-Ounce Bottle Pine-Balsam. 


Fernandina Oil and Creosote Works, 
FERNANDINA, FLA., U. S. A. 


Mention COSMOPOLITAN. 





The raost valuable Ladies’ Fashion Journal pub- 
lished for the money. None better at any price. 
Latest Paris, London and New York Fashions, 


™ QUEEN: 
FASHION 


Only 50 cents a year, post-paid. Published monthly 
by The McCall Company. Handsome illustrations 
of all the latest celebrated McCall Bazar Glove-Fit- 
ting Patterns. Established 24 years. 


Because of our extensive Pattern business we are 
obliged to employ the very highest class artists, de- 
signers and engravers. Subscribers to THE QUEEN 
OF FASHION get the benefit of all this for 50 cents 
a year. Drawings and engravings are on wood. 
Furthermore, it is an excellent family journal as 
well, containing very interesting and valuable read- 
ing matter. A short story in each number. 


A FREE PATTERN to each new yearly subscriber 
any time she may select it. Twenty to twenty-five 
new <lesigns every month, each cut in from five to 
seven sizes. 


This superb family paper will be sent FREE to 
January Ist next, if you send twenty-five 2-cent 
stamps now for a subscription for 1895. Address 
THE QUEEN OF FASHION, 44 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


FOR +> CTS. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for wm 4 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 

now what an Ideal 
wder is. 


ee S oe! 
POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing,sun-burn, wind-tan ,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitis a mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
t It is Sold Everywhere. 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


biliousness sick headache 


bilious headache dizziness 
dyspepsia bad taste in the 
heartburn mouth 

torpid liver foul breath 

sallow skin coated tongue 
pimples loss of appetite 


when caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

One of the most important things 
for everybody to learn is that con- 
stipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in 
women ; and it can all be prevented. 

Write toB.F. Allen Co., 365 Canal 
st., New York, for a little book on 
ConsTIPATION (its causes consequen- 
ces and correction);sentfree. Ifyou 
are not within reach of a druggist, the 
pills will be sent by mail, 25c. a box. 


What’s 
4 Capsicum 
Draft ? 


Stops Pain. 

Better than Mustard. 
Hot but Never Blisters. 
Better than all Plasters. 
Don’t Stick or Stain. 
Prescribed ¥ Physicians. 


A Capsicum Draft sent on receipt of 10c. 
Will save a doctor’s visit. 





THEO. RICKSECKER, 


58 Maiden Lane, New York. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown’s Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








PETER MOLLER’S 
, Norwegian 


Cop LIVER OIL 


MOLLER’sS 





~ neil OD Lil VER yolk 


Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an im- 
proved process which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because it i> the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil which 
can be Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, 
sealed and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked 
druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 




















































































































Life’s Perea 


Monthly 
‘eave? Calendar 


IS A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES. 














It is filled with carefully selected reading matter and IHustrations by 
GIBSON, WENZELL, JOHNSON, SULLIVANT, ‘‘ CHIP,” RICHARDS, 
SMALL, WOOLF, GRAY-PARKER, KEMBLE, Van SCHAICK, BLASH- 
FIELD, and others. 


JAMES S. METCALFE, Manager and Editor. 


Liberal Cash Prizes are Awarded Monthly. 


How do you think you would succeed 


as an Editor ? 


LIFE’S MONTHLY CALENDAR gives its readers a chance to try their 
hands at one branch of editing, and those who possess the faculty of determin- 
ing what will interest the greatest number of readers realize CASH from their 
efforts. You do not have to be a subscriber—you do not have to send any 
coupons, 


Why not make your reading pay you 
Cash ? 


You can do this if you are a good judge of what will interest the most peo, 
ple. LIFE’S MONTHLY CALENDAR awards every month cash prizes for 
the most interesting clippings and anecdotes selected for its columns. Its sub- 
scription price is only one dollar a year. It will pay you to send a dollar for a 
subscription, or ten cents in silver, or stamps for a sample copy to 


LIFE’S MONTHLY CALENDAR, 


19 West Thirty-First Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








Pity 
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When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 





-Franco-American. 





Green Turtle, Terrapin,Chicken, Consom- 
mé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock 
Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gum- 
bo, French Bouillon. Julienne, Pea, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, 
Pearl Tapioca, Clam Broth. 


Sample can of soup sent 
(postage prepaid) on receipt of 
14 cents. Don’t forget our Plum 
Pudding, sample can 14 cents. 





eed 








Franco-American Food Co., 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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A Trial will Convince You that 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Is Almost Perfection. We will send on receipt 
of 10c. a sample to any address. Prices of Golden 
~~ Soeptre, 1 1b., $1.30; 3341b., 40cts., postage paid, 


—— CATALOGUE FREE.-—— 


SURBRUG, [59 Fulton Street, New York City. 
“THE BEST” | ALASKA STOVE LIFTER 


NURSER. NICKEL PLATED. 








Prevents WIND COLIC 
4 and SUMMER COMPLAINT. A LWAYS 
Suction easy. Nipple cannot collapse. Easily cleansed. 
All druggists, 35c-s by mail, post-paid, soc. Circulars free. OLD 


Our “cite efast ” PNiople, pure gum, clings tight, soc. doz. post-paid. Even if 
THE COTHAM CO., 67 Warren Street, New York. Lore 






at all Stove, 
Mardware, and House sesebing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts, 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR are YOU HARD OF HEARING or Fp = 











RUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
Le cray hair to its celeral oer no ye and Call or send stamp for full par- 
harmless. Thousands of Testimonials. v0 per ticulars how to restore your hearing by one who was 
bottie, Drugeists,or Bnvontann Co. 60 Wall St Y. deaf for 30 years. Address JORN GARMORE, 
Treatise on the hair sent on application, FREE. Hammond Building, 4th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 





The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


CABLE ADDRESS: “COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK. 





SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year. Single copies, 15 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THz Cosmopo.iran by 
the fifth of each month will confer a favor by sending a postal card to the New York office. The omission will be supplied, 
and investigation made through the Post-office Department. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks betore the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of 
J. B. Walker, and will be endorsed “ For deposit only to credit of J. B. Walker, at Astor Place Baak.’’ Cash and Postal 
Notes must be sent in Registered Letter. Do not send stamps. Contracts involving expenditure of money must be signed 
by J. B. Walker. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—$300 per page; $150 per half page; $75 per quarter page; $1.75 per line (nonpareil); 20 
discount on yearly contracts; to per cent. on 6 months’ contracts; 5 per cent. on three months’ contracts. 


per cent. 
The Post-office receipts and circula- 


Preferred positions extra; vacant positions and rates furnished on application. 
tion books of THe CosmopoLiTan are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation 
from prices. Copy for advertisements should be sent in by the 25th of the 2d month prior to publication. 
COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are covered by general copyright, and special permission is 
necessary for reprinting long extracts, but editors are welcome to use not more than one-half of any article, pro- 
vided credit is given at the beginning ‘“‘ From The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 


following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Address, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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POINTS ABOUT THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
It is stylish and comfortable, a rare combination. 
It embodies the true hygienic prsmetete of support from the shoulders, 


The bones can be removed without ripping the garment. 
It fits as if made to order. oo 
It will wear longer than any other waist (or corset) made. 
It is recommended by,physicians and teachers of calisthenics. 
Its best recommendation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. 
The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merchants throughout the United States. 

For ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $3.00; Drab, $2.50; Black, $3.00; Ventilated, $2.50; Silk Pon- 

gee, $4.00. Misses, White, $1.75. Children, White, 60 cts. Infants, White, 75 cts. Note. — The 
be our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free, Address, 


ladies’ $1.75 is not boned. Send 
4 GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551% TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





COSMOPOLITAN. 





In it is all the good there can be in all good soap. 


A million folks use it every day—a million clean witnesses. 
If you could see what goes into most soap— veri: ly perfume 
‘iu 





covers a Spee ol of impurities — you would use ttermilk 


yy ok y= soap ~~ at half high-grade soap prices. _ —< 


Sold by almost everybody who sells soap. 

If you cannot 74 4 in your town, send six 2-cent stamps, 
and we will send fall size cake. 

COSMO BUT ERMILK SOAP CO., 185 and 187 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 








« Sold everywhere for ten cents. 
Buttermi 1 k Sample box mailed on receipt of five 
It is for all Sentle- 


2-cent stamps. 


e e men, and all gentlemen will use it 
Shaving Stick as svon as all gentlemen know 
about it. 




















When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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corset must 





it to Wear 








Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are fitted to 


living models. 


Sold everywhere. WARNER Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 








When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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This Man 




















has found just what every 
sufferer from 


ASTHMA 


is looking for: 


POYNETTE, Wis., Jan. 4, 1804. 
DEAR DOCTOR HAYES: 
Here it is lacking 26 days of being eight years since 











I took my first dose of your medicines, and nearly seven 





years since I took my last. Eight years have passed 





over my head, and every night has given me a good 





sleep in bed, something unknown for 23 years before. 





Yours truly, 
W. H. WHITCOMB. 


Hundreds—yes, thousands,—all over the country, stand ready 
to testify to the efficacy of our treatment for ASTHMA, HAY-FEVER 
and SICK-HEADACHE in their own cases. Do you want their ad- 
dresses ? 

A request by mail will bring Eighteen Hundred of them to you, 
with full particulars. 


Dr. HAYES, 
Mention THE CosMOPOLITAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 

































































When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The New English Perfume. A Veritable Luxury. 


CRAB APPLE BLOssoms | THE CROWN 
In x, . 4 — 8 oz. Bottles. LAVENDER SALTS 
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Sold Everywhere. 


The Delicious New Perfume, 
Reject Worthless Imitations. 


Annual Sales over 600,000 Bottles. 





Asked for all Qew the World. 
Asked for all Over the World. 
Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles. 


Butra-Concentrated. 


77 NEW BOND St LoNoGH 


REGISTERED Wi 








Te 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond Street, London. | 
Established 1834. 


OM. QUINBY &60. 


Makers of Fine Carriages, 











NEWARK, N. J. 


The increasing popu- 
larity of Quinby 
carriages among 
the wealthy and 
fashionable peo- 
ple of New York 
and vicinity, is 
owing to the fact 
. that they are un- 
excelled. in style, quality, 
and finish, and can be purchased 
; at one minimum profit on the cost of pro- 
wes MESO oe duction, direct from the Makers. 

Warerooms and factory occupy the block opposite the Broad Street station of the 
D..L. & W. R. R., at Newark, thirty minutes from Christopher or Barclay Street, New York, 
Upon request will forward photos of any desired style. 


When you write, please mention. *t The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS 
Files elec ot 
hax por 


[. float Nala 
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de scene 
For Body and Brain 


Since Thirty years all Eminent Physicians Recommend 


Most popularly used Vi Over 7,000 writ- 


Tonic-Stimulant in ten indorsements 
Hospitals, Public and from Prominent Physi- 
Religious Institutions cians in Europe and 
everywhere America 


Positively the Every Test, 
most Agreeable, Effective and | | Nourishes | i Strictly on its Own Merits, 


Lasting i Proves 
Renovator of the Vital Pesces | : __Fortifies | i Its Exceptional Reputation 


'Refreshes 


Ask for Vin Martent at Draggists and Fancy Grocers 
To avoid Disappointment accept no Substitutions. 


Special Offer. Biographical Notes and Autographs st Celebrities 


pe hn = = | Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Clevelands )f% 


Baking Powder 


Success has come to 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


because 


It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 


It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin, 


Only a rounded spocnful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 


It is always sure. No spoiled 
products to be thrown away. 


Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 


It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 


CLEVELAND BAKING PowDeEr Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 


Our cook book, containing 400 
receipts, covering the whole subject 
frora soup to dessert, will be mailed 
free to any one sending us stamp 
and address. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Doctors and other people like the Ivory Soap because of its sim- 
plicity. Being a pure natural soap it is not necessary to conceal 
its quality with strong perfume, coloring matter, or tar. ° 

Dr. James C. White, of Boston, Professor of Dermatology in 
Harvard University, says: 

“In selecting soaps for the toilet, those which are white and 
mostly free from scents should be chosen, for impure materials in 
their manufacture may be easily disguised by strong odors and 
colors. There is no positive virtue in Castile Soap as is so generally 
supposed, nor in carbolic, tar or other medicated soaps for ordinary 
purposes; the simpler the soap the better. 





R. 4 CorvriGut 1893, BY Tue Procrer & GamBLe Co. 


"- When ‘you write, pleasé itientton “*The-Cosmopolitan.”’ 








GREAT PASSIONS OF HISTORY, u. a: Froue. 
JOHN BULL-AND COMPANY, sy max ovrew. 


r 


Great Passions of History. ; 
I. Antony and Cleopatra. 515 
Menieptene <9 wiu H. fete: > ANGEORY FROYPE 
famous paintings. 
The Diversion of the Niagara. 
Ilustrated. CURTIS BROWN 


Leah. (PorM.) LIZA P. NICHOLSON °°: 
Iliustrated by Pierre Cornitlier. 


The Cosmopolitan’s New Home. IW@ustrated 


Fame. (P0EM.) JOHN B. TABB 
Mussulman Secret Societies. NAPOLEON NEY 
Illustrated by Charles Toche. 


A Masquerade of Stamens. wm. HAMILTON GIBSON 
Illustrated by the author. 


John Bull and Company. MAX O’RELL 


The Autobiography of a President. 
Ttus. by F. O. Smail, T. Cc. CRAWFORD 


Israphel. (PoEm.) FLORENCE E. COATES": 
With an Invading Army. MURAT HALSTEAD 
The Last Letter of the Altrurian. 
W. D. HOWELLS 
The Red Stockade. .. BRAM STOKER 
IlWustrated by F. Liz. 


In the World of Art and Letters. Headpiece by J. Habert-Dys. 631 


I. ZANGWILL, FRANCISQUE SARCEY, AGNES REPPLIER, 
ANDREW LANG. Twenty Books of the Month. 


The Progress of Science. Headpiece by J. Habert-Dys. ----- 638 


A Stellar Enigma, C. A. YOUNG. Impurities of the Earth’« 
Atmosphere, 8. E. TILLMAN. Lightning, A. E. DOLBEAR 


VOL. XVII. R NUMBER 5. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
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IN 25 G & $1.25 BOXES #SAMPLE CARD I5 STYLES 10 Gg 
SAT YOUR STATIONERS ORBY MAILPOSTPAID 


TADELLA PEN C2 


T+ FIFTH AVE #6 NEW YORK 








The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York. 




















The Electropoise administers 
oxygen by absorption as a cura- 
tive agent; by this new method of 
applying that great vitalizer— 
oxygen—invalids that are consid- 
ered incurable are often cured; all 
cases are benefitted. 

Investigation Courted. Correspondence 
Invited. Descriptive Book mailed free. 


New Yorks, Dec. 20, 1893. 
yself and family have received so much bene- 
fit = the use of the Electropoise, and I have 
become so thoroughly convinced of its practical 
value as a curative agent, that I feel warranted in 
commending it without Ad, to the public. 


W. H. Dz PUY, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
Asst. Editor Christian Advocate, 


Electrolibration Company, 
1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















Here 
a little, 
there 


a little—_.way 


you will hardly notice it—will 
soon have saved enough to 


buy a bicycle 


and feel better—eat better— 
sleep better—work better— 
be better 


Get a Rambler 
With “G. & J.” Non-S.ipprinGc Tires 
«*AND YOU RUN NO RISK.”’ 
Each one guaranteed, 
$125.00 
for all weights and styles. 
emmy - 5 1 ~ eid 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington, New York. 























Lo the makers of 


f THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


SAPOLIO 


1S NOT OF SILVER OR GOLD .BUT 
\, OF THE: INCREASING GOODWILL 


to THE MILLIONS 


Meg ce 


VATE rs USE 
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From the Cosmopolitan Press. 




















sendthree 
worth S60, 


BOSTON, 


are ciees 


bookiet, pe a 


ol: 


NEW-YORK, or 136 Boylston 8&t., 


és 





16th St., 


WM. EVARTS BENJAMIN, PUBLISHER, 


O7'*Te learn of the easy terms of sale .and the style and character of this 


~. R.DURKEE &C 


LAD DRESSING 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of allin leavening strength.—Lavest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
aie No Alkalies 








Other Chemicals 
Ae Miie 2° used in the 


preparation of 


m breakfast 
ms C004, 


BEAK 
Meee which is abso- 
E) lutely pure 
and soluble. 
It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent @ cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








| B-eent stamps for the h 


22 


160 Fine PORTRAITS. 


Elaborate topical index. 


1207 AUTHORS REPRESENTED BY 2671 SELECTIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY OF EacH AUTHOR 


resenting a general view from the earliest settlement to the present 
Chronological arrangement. 


The Standard Reference Work on the literature of your country, || 


time. 


a 









For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 
Bhort, Medium, an 
A Long Waist. 


ia | 


(i! fT 


thy Tape-fastened Buttons 
1, rd-edge Button Holes. 
' 1 FIELD &CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Ofice—637 Market St.,San Francisco. 
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FOK FLANNELS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 
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